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The modem system of philosophy has one great 
advantage, which makes it difficult to attack it 
with any hopes of success, namely, that it is not 
founded on any of the prevailing opinions or 
natural feelings of mankind. It rests upon a 
single principle — its boasted superiority over all 
prejudice. Unsupported by facts or reason, it is 
by this circumstance alone enabled to trample 
upon every dictate of the understanding or feel- 
ing of the heart, as weak and vulgar prejudices. 
In this alone it is secure and invulnerable. To 
this it owes its giant power and dreaded name. 
Let the contradictions and fallacies contained in 
the system be proved over and over again, still 
the answer is ready: — all the objections made to 
it are resolved into prejudice. Destitute of every 
other support, it staggers our faith in received 
opinions by the hardihood of its assertions, and 
derives its claim to implicit credence by the 
boldness of its defiance of all established autho- 
rity. Common sense is brought to the bar like 
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4 ON SELF-LOVE. 

an old offender, and condemned without a hear- 
ing. Under the shelter of this presumption 
there is no absurdity so great as not to be ad- 
vanced with impunity. There is no hypothesis, 
however gratuitous, however inadequate, or 
however unfounded, that is not held up as the 
true one, if it is but contrary to all observation 
and experience. The grossest credulity succeeds 
to the most extravagant scepticism. From being 
the slaves of authority we become the dupes of 
paradox. Every opinion which is sn absurd as 
never to have been affirmed before is converted 
into an undeniable truth. Whoever dares to 
question it, unawed by the authority on the one 
hand, and undazzled by the novelty ^ on the 
other, is considered as a person of a narrow 
and bigoted understanding, and as relinquishing 
all claim to the exercise of his reason. We are 
effectually deterred from protesting against any 
of these " wise saws and modem instances" by 
the dread of being mixed up with the vulgar, 
and we dare not avoid the common feelings of 
humanity lest we should be ridiculed as the 
dupes of self-love, or of the whining cant of 
moralists. There is however no bigotry so blind 
as that which is founded on a supposed exemp- 
tion from all prejudice. The mind in this case 
identifies every opinion of its own with reason 
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itself: and regarding the objections made to' it 
as proceeding from a jaundiced and distorted 
view of the case, it converts them into the strong- 
est confirmations of the depth and comprehen* 
siveness of its own views. There are accordingly 
no people so little capable of reasoning as those 
who make the loudest, pretensions to it: and 
having assumed the name of Philosophers, are 
astonished that anyone should call their title 
in question. 

I have been led to make these observations 
from reading Helvetius's account of self-love, 
which is nothing but a series of misrepresenta- 
tions and assumptions of the question, and which 
can only have imposed upon his readers from 
that tone of confidence and alertness which men 
always have in attacking a received and long- 
established principle, and . a tacit and involun- 
tary feeling that boldness of opinion implies 
strength and independence of mind. A few 
examples will show that this censure is well- 
founded. "What," says this author in the be- 
ginning of his view of the question, — " what is the 
human understanding ? It is the assemblage of 
his ideas. To what sort of understanding do we 
give the name of talent ? To the understanding 
concentrated upon a single subject; that is to say 
to a large assemblage of ideas of the same kind. 
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'^ Now if there are no innate ideas, human 
understanding and genius are only acquired; 
and both one and the other have the following 
faculties for their principles : 

" L Physical sensibility; without which we 
could receive no sensations, 

" 2. Memory, that is to say, the feculty of re- 
calling the sensations received. 

" 3. The interest which we have in compar- 
ing our sensations together, that is to say^ 
in observing with attention the resemblances 
and differences, the agreements and disagree- 
ments of several objects amongst them. It is 
this interest which fixes the attention, and in 
minds commonly well-organised, is the efficient 
cause of understanding." 

It is added in a note, " To judge, according 
to M. Rousseau, is not to feel. The proof of 
his opinion is that we have a faculty or power 
which enables us to compare objects. Now this 
power according to him cannot be the effect of 
physical sensibility. But," continues Helvetius, 
" if Rousseau had more profoundly considered 
the question, he would have perceived that 
this power (or faculty of understanding) is no 
other than the interest itself which we have to 
compare these objects, and that this interest 
takes its rise in the feeling of self-love, which is 
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the immediate effect of physical sensibility."^ 
This is the author's account of the understand- 
ing. It is bold and decided, but it is not on 
that account either more or less trae. It comes 
to this; that the faculty or power of under- 
standing is owing to the use we have for such a 
faculty ; or that we have a power of comparing 
our sensations, because we have an interest in 
comparing them, and that therefore this power 
is nothing but the effect of physical sensibility. 
So that a man before he has any understand'- 
ing, feeling the want of it, supplies himself 
with this very necessary faculty by an act of the 
will, and out of pure friendly regard to himself. 
The interest or desire to fly might at this rate 
supply us with a pair of wings, or an effort 
of curiosity might furnish us with a new sense, 
or an effort of self-interest might enable a man 
to be in two places at once. AH these conse* 
quences might very easily follow, if we were 
only satisfied to believe any extravagance of 
assertion, and to use words systematically with- 
out either connexion or meaning. 

The whole of this writer's argument against 
the existence of a benevolent principle in the 
mind is founded either on a play of words, or 
an arbitrary substitution of one feeling for 
another. He has confounded, and does not 
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even seem to liaVe been aware of the distinction 
Letween, self-love, considered as a rational prin- 
ciple of action, or the voluntary and deliberate 
pursuit of our own good as such, and that ira^ 
mediate interest or gratification which the mind 
may have in the pursuit of any object either 
relating to ourselves or others. He sometimes 
evidently considers the former of these, that is, 
a deliberating, calculating, conscious selfishness, 
as the only rational principle of action, and 
treats all other feelings as romance and folly, or 
even denies their existence; while at other 
times he contends that the most disinterested 
generosity, patriotism, and love of fame, are 
equally and in the strictest sense self-love, 
because the pursuit of these objects is connected 
with and tends immediately and intentionally 
to the gratification of the individual who has an 
attachment to them. 

After stating the sentiment of Rousseau, that 
without an innate and abstract sense of right 
and wrong we should not see the just man and 
the true citizen consult the public good to his 
own prejudice, Helvetius goes on thus : — " No 
one, I reply, has ever been found to promote the 
public good when it injured his own interest. 
The patriot who risks his life to crown him- 
self with glory, to gain the public esteem,, and 
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to deliver his country from slavery, yields to 
the feeling which is most agreeable to him. 
Why should he not place his happiness in the 
exercise of virtue, in the acquisition of public 
respect, and in the pleasure consequent upon this 
Tespect ? For what reason, in a word, should he 
not expose his life for his country, when the 
sailor and soldier, the one at sea, and the other 
in the trenches, daily expose theirs for a shil- 
ling ? The virtuous man who seems to sacrifice 
his own good to that of the public is only 
governed by a sentiment of noble self-interest. 
Why should M. Rousseau deny here that interest 
is the exclusive and universal motive of action, 
when he himself admits it in a thousand places of 
his works V* The author then quotes the follow- 
ing passage from'Rousseau's ^Emilius' in support 
of his doctrine: — "A man may indeed pretend to 
prefer my interest to his own ; however plausibly 
he colours over this &lsehood, I am quite sure it 
is one." But I would ask why, on the prin- 
ciple just stated by Helvetius, he should not 
prefer another to himself, " if it is agreeable to 
him?" Why should he not place his happiness 
in the exercise of friendship ? Why should he 
not risk his life for his friend, as well as the 
patriot for his country, or as the soldier or sailor 
for a shilling a day V What is become, all of 
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a sudden, of that noble self-interest which iden- 
tifies us with our country and our kind ? Is it 
quite forgot ? Has it evaporated with a breath? 
Is there nothing of it left? When any in- 
stances are brought, or supposed, of the sacrifice 
of private interest to principle, or virtue, or 
passion, it is immediately pretended that these 
instances are not at all inconsistent with the 
grand universal principle of self-interest, which 
embraces all the sentiments and affections of 
the human mind, even the most heroical and 
disinterested. But the moment these instances 
are out of sight and the evasion is no longer 
necessary, this expansive principle shrinks into 
its own natural littleness again; and excludes 
all regard to the good of others as romantic and 
idle folly. All those instances of virtue which 
are at one moment. perfectly compatible with 
this " universal principle of action '* are the 
next moment said to be incompatible with it, 
and the author after his little rhetorical glozings 
on the extensive views and generous sacrifices of 
self-interest, immediately descends into the vul- 
gar proverb that " the misfortunes of others are 
but a dream." To proceed : Helvetius says, 
(p. 14) : 

"What we understand by goodness or the 
moral sense in man, is his benevolence towards 
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others : and this benevolence we always find m 
proportion to the utility they are of to him, 
I prefer my fellow-citizens to strangers, and 
my friend to my fellow-citizens. The welfare 
of my friend is reflected upon me. If he be* 
comes more rich and more powerful, I partake 
of his riches and his power. Benevolence 
towards others is nothing, then, but the effect of 
love to ourselves." 

The inference here stated, that benevolence is 
merely a reflection from self-love, is rounded on 
the assumption that we always feel for others in 
proportion to the advantage they are of to us, 
and this assumption is a false one. That the 
habitual or known connexion between our own 
wel&re and that of others, is one great source of 
our attachment to them, one bond of society, is 
what I do not wish to deny/, the question is whe- 
ther it is the only one in the mind, or whether 
benevolence has not a natural basis of its own to 
rest upon, as well as self-love. Grant this, and 
the actual effects which we observe in human 
life will follow from both principles combined : 
but to say that our attachment to others is in 
the exact ratio of our obligations to them, is 
contrary to all we know of human nature. I 
would ask whether the affection of a mother for 
her child is owing to the good received or be- 
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Stowed ; to the child's power of conferring 
benefits, or its standing in need of assistance ? 
Are not the fatigues which the mother un- 
dergoes for the child, its helpless condition, its 
little vexations, its sufierings from ill health or 
accidents, additional ties upon maternal ten- 
derness, which by increasing the attention to 
the wants of the child and anxiety to supply 
them, produce a proportionable interest in and 
attachment to its welfere? Helvetius justly 
observes that we prefer a friend to a stranger, 
but the reason which he assigns for it, that our 
interests and pleasures are more closely allied, is 
not the only one. We participate in the suc- 
cesses of our friends, it is true, but we also par- 
ticipate in their distresses and disappointments^ 
and it is not always found that this lessens our 
regard for them. Benevolence, therefore, is not 
a mere physical reflection from self-love. His 
account of friendship agrees exactly with that 
which the grave historian of Jonathan Wild has 
given of the friendship between his hero and 
Count La Ruse : " Mutual interest, the greatest 
of all purposes, was the cement of this alliance, 
Ivhich nothing of consequence but superior inte- 
rest was capable of dissolving." 

The mechanical principle of association, un- 
derstood in a strict sense, will not account for 
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the multifarious and mixed nature of our. 
affections, and if we do not understand it in 
a strict sense, it will then only be another 
name for sympathy, imagination, or any thing 
else. 

" What then in truth," proceeds this author, 
^.^ is the natural goodness, or moral sense, so 
much extolled by the English ? What distinct 
idea can we form of such a sense, or on what 
evidence found its existence? If we allow a 
moral sense, why . not allow an algebraical or 
chemical sense ? Nothing is more absurd than 
this theological philosophy of Shaftesbury, and 
yet most of the English are as much delighted 
with it as the French formerly were with their 
music. It is not the same with other nations. 
No foreigner can understand the one or hear the 
other. It is a film on the eye of the English, 
which it is necessary to remove in order that 
they may see. 

" According to their philosophy, a man in 
a state of indifference, sitting in his elbow chair, 
desires the good of others : but in as &r as he 
is indifferent, man desires and can desire no- 
thing. A state of desire and indifference is 
incompatible. These philosophers repeat in 
vain that the moral sense is implanted in man, 
and makes him at a certain time disposed to 
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eompassionate the sufferings of his fellows. 
This system is in fact nothing more than the 
System of innate ideas overturned by Locke. 
For my part, I can form an idea of my five 
senses, and of the organs which constitute them : 
but I confess that I have no more idea of a 
moral sense than of a moral elephant and castle. 
The enthusiasts for * moral beauty ' are ignorant 
of the contempt in which these notions are held 
by all those who, either in the character of 
statesmen, officers of police, or men of the 
world, have an opportunity of knowing what 
human nature is." — Page 15. 

In reply to the dogmatical question with 
which this passs^e begins — " What distinct idea 
can be given of the moral sense ? '* — I answer 
for myself, the following very explicit one: 
namely, that it is the natural preference of good 
to evil, arising from the conception or idea 
formed of them in the understanding. Those 
who assert a moral sense, affirm that there is a 
faculty of some sort or other inseparable from 
the nature of a rational and intelligent being, 
that enables us to form a conception of good and 
evil, or of the feelings of pleasure and pain 
generally speaking, which ideas so formed have 
a natural tendency to excite certain affections 
and actions. 
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Those, on the other hand, who deny a moral 
sense, or any thing equivalent to it, must affirm 
either that we can form no idea whatever of the 
feelings of others, or of good and evil generally 
speaking, or that these ideas have no possible 
influence over the mind, except from their con- 
nexion with physical impressions, memory, habit, 
self-interest, or some other motive, quite dis- 
tinct from the ideas themselves. But I have 
already shown that without the co-operation of 
rational motives, there could be neither habit, 
nor self-interest, nor voluntary action of any 
kind. The moral is therefore nothing but the 
application of the understanding to the feelings or 
ideas of good. The question, consequently, whe- 
ther there is a moral sense, is reducible to this; 
whether the mind can understand or conceive, 
or be affected by any thing beyond its own 
physical or mechanical feelings. If it can, then 
there is something in man besides his five senses 
and the organs which compose them, for these 
can give him no thought, conception, or sym- 
pathy with any thing beyond himself, or even 
with himself beyond the present moment. The 
actions, and events, and feelings of human life, 
the passions and pursuits of men, could no more 
go on without the interference of the under- 
standing than without an original principle of 
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physical sensibility. Neither the one nor the 
other explains the whole economy of our moral* 
nature, but that is no reason why both are not 
essential and integrant parts of it. The five 
senses and the oi^ans which compose them 
will not account for the science of morality, let 
it be as imperfect as it may, any more than for 
the science of algebra or chemistry in tlie dif- 
ferent degrees .in which they are possessed by 
different men. The point is not whether reason 
is furnishing us with a perfect and infallible 
rule of action, absolute over any other motive 
or passion, but whether it is any rule at all, 
whether it has any possible influence over our 
moral feelings. According to Helvetius, the 
moral sense is either a word without meaning, 
or it must signify one of our five senses : that is, 
impressions not actually afiecting one or other 
of these are to him absolutely nothing. It is 
strange that after this he should propose to take 
the film from the eyes of those who ridiculously. 
fancy that they have other ideas. It is as if 
a blind man should undertake to undeceive those 
who can see, with respect to certain chemical 
notions, called objects of sight. In confirmation 
of his theory, he refers the romantic admirers 
of moral beauty to the opinion of certain classes 
and professions of men, whose visual ray has 
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been purged, and who, it should seem, possess 
a sort of second sight into human nature, 
namely, ministers of state, officers of police, and 
men of business. Either this argument is a 
satire on these characters, or on the understand- 
ing of his readers. If these respectable, and, 
I dare say, very well-meaning persons, are by 
the narrowness of their occupations and views, 
precluded from any general knowledge of human 
nature, or the virtues of the human heart, it 
is an uncivil irony to propose them as con^ 
summate judges of the abstract nature of man. 
If, on the other hand, in spite of their em- 
ployment, they retain the same notions and 
liberality of feeling as other men, there is no 
reason to suppose that they would subscribe 
to the sentiment of our author, that morality ^^ is 
an afiSedr of the five senses :" a proposition which 
any minister of state, or police officer, or man 
of the world, possesised of the least common 
sense, would treat with as much contempt 
and incredulity as Shaftesbury or Hutcheson. 
Our author's observation, that the notion of a 
moral sense or natural disposition to sympathize 
with others, is only the doctrine of innate ideas 
in disguise, is another misconception of the na- 
ture of the question. The actual feeling of 
compassion is not, as he says, innate ; but this no 

VOL. II. c 
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more proves that the disposition to compassion 
or benevolence is not innate, than the fact that 
the ideas or feelings of pleasure and pain are 
not innate and bom with us, proves that phy- 
sical sensibility is not an original faculty of the 
mind. Moral sensibility, or the capacity of being 
affected by the ideas of certain objects, is as 
much a part of our nature as physical sensibility, 
or the capacity of being affected in a certain 
manner by the objects themselves. Helvetius 
says, physical sensibility is the only quality 
essential to the nature of man : I answer, that 
physical sensibility is not the only quality essen- 
tial to the nature of man. To show how sense- 
less and insignificant is this kind of reasonings 
I will refer back to Helvetius's concise profession 
of his metaphysical faith, which is that he can 
form an idea of the five senses and of the organs 
of them, but of nothing else. Now, I may ask, 
how he comes by this idea f Which of his senses 
or which of the organs of them is it that gives 
him an idea of the other four ? Has the eye an 
action of words, or the ear of colours, or either 
of the impressions of taste, smell, or feeling ? 
Which of them is the common sense ? or if none, 
must we not suppose some superintending faculty 
to which all the other impressions are subject 
and which alone can give him an idea of his 
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own senses or their organs ? Another instance 
of the utter want of logical and consecutive rea- 
soning which characterizes the French philoso- 
phers, might be given in their singular proof 
of the selfishness of the human mind from the 
incompatibility of a state of desire and a state 
of indifference. The English philosophers are 
charged with representing a man in a state of 
indifference, "seated in his arm-chair," as de- 
siring the good of others. This arm-chair it 
should seem, no less than his state of indiffer- 
ence, presents certain insurmountable barriers to 
his desires, which they cannot pass so as to effect 
him with the slightest concern for any thing be- 
yond it. So far as a man is indifferent to every 
thing, he cannot it is true desire any thing. All 
that follows from this is, that so far as he desires 
the good of others he is not in a state of indif- 
ference. 

That a man cannot desire an object and not 
desire it at the same time requires no proof. 
But what ought to have been proved, and what 
was meant to be so, is that a man in a state of 
indifference to the welfare of others on his own 
account, cannot desire it for their sake, and this 
is what is not proved by the truism mentioned. 
The general maxim, that I cannot desire any 
object as long as I am indifferent to it, cannot 
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be made to show that self-interest is the only 
motive that can make me pass from the one state 
into the other. By indifference, as used by the 
writers here ridiculed, in a popular sense, is evi- 
dently meant the want of personal or physical 
interest in any object, and to say that this neces- 
sarily implies the want of every other kind of 
interest in it, of all rational desire of the good 
of others, is a meagre assumption of the point 
in dispute. It is strange that these pretenders 
to philosophy should choose to insult the Eng- 
lish writers for daring to wear the plain, homely, 
useful, national garb of philosophy, while their 
most glossy and most fashionable suits are made 
up of the shreds and patches stolen from our 
countryman Hobbes, disguised with a few span- 
gles, tinselled lace, and tagged points of their 
own. 

Helvetius's paraphrase of Hobbes's maxim, 
that " pity is only another name for self-love," 
is as follows : 

" What then do I feel in the presence of an 
object of compassion ? A strong emotion. What 
causes this emotion? The recollection of the 
sufferings to which man is subject, and to which 
I am myself liable. It is this consideration that 
disturbs, that torments me, and so long as the 
unfortunate sufferer continues in my presence 
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i am affected with melancholy sensations. Have 
I relieved him,— do I no longer see him ? A 
calm is insensibly restored to my breast, because 
in proportion to the distance to which he is re- 
moved, the remembrance of the evils which his 
sight recalled is gradually effaced. When I was 
concerned for him, then, I was concerned only 
for myself. What are, in fact, the sufferings 
which I compassionate the most? They are 
those not only which I have felt myself, but 
those which I may still feel. Those evils the 
more present to my memory impress me more 
strongly. My sympathy with the sufferings of 
another is always in exact proportion to my fear 
of being exposed to the same sufferings myself. 
I would willingly, if it were possible, destroy 
the very germ of my own sufferings in him, 
and thus be released from the apprehension of 
the like evils to myself in time to come. The 
love of others is never any thing more in t]tje 
human mind than the effect of love to ourselves, 
and consequently of our physical sensibility." — 
Vol. ii. page 20. 

To this I answer as follows : — ^What do 
I feel in the presence of an object of com- 
passion ? A strong emotion. What causes this 
emotion ? Not, certainly, the general recollection 
of the sufferings to which man in general is 
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subject, or to which I myself may be exposed. 
It is not this remote and accidental reflection, 
which has no particular reference to the object 
before me, but a strong sense of the sufierings 
of the particular person, excited by his imme- 
diate presence, which affects me with com- 
passion, and impels me to his relief. The 
relief I afford him, or the absence of the object, 
lessens my uneasiness, either by the contempla- 
tion of the diminution of his sufferings, to which 
I have contributed, or by diverting my mind 
from the consideration of his sufferings. Neither 
the relief afforded, nor the absence of the object 
could produce this effect, if the strong emotion 
which I experience did not relate to the par- 
ticular object. It is the fitte of the individual, 
and of him only, which I am contemplating, 
and my sympathy accordingly rises and falls 
with it, or as my attention is more or less fixed 
upon it A total alteration in the situation of 
the individual produces a total change in my 
feelings with respect to him, which could not 
be the case, if my compassion depended wholly 
on my sense of my own security, or the general 
condition of human nature. In feeling com- 
passion for another, therefore, it was not for 
myself that I was concerned, but for the sufferer: 
my feelings were, in a manner, bound up with 
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his, and I forgot for the moment both myself 
and others. But do I not compassionate most 
those evils which I have felt myself? Yes; 
because from my own knowledge of them I have 
a more lively sense of what others must suffer 
from them : just in the same manner I dread 
those evils most with respect to myself in time 
to come. For those evils which I have not expe- 
rienced, I feel, for that reason, less sympathy in 
respect to others, and less dread with reference 
to myself in time to come. Neither do I always 
feel for others in proportion as I dread the same 
feelings myself. The memory of my past 
sufferings cannot excite my disposition to relieve 
those of others, and the imaginary apprehension 
of my own future sufferings can only tend to 
produce voluntary action on the same principle 
as my imagination of those of others. I do not 
wish to prevent their sufferings as the germ or 
cause of mine, but because they are of the same 
nature as mine. Benevolence, therefore, is not 
the effect of self-love, though it is the effect of 
our physical sensibility, combined with our 
other faculties. I will in this place insert the 
reply of Bishop Butler (a true philos<^her) to 
the same argument in Hobbes, in a note to one 
of his sermons. 

" If any person can in earnest doubt whether 
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there be such a thing as good-will in one man 
towards another (for the question is not concern* 
ing either the degree or extensiveness of it, but 
concerning the affection itself,) let it be ob- 
served, that whether man be thus or otherwise 
constituted, what is the inward frame in this par* 
ticular is a mere question of fact or natural 
history, not proveable immediately by reason. 
It is therefore to be judged of and determined 
in the same way other iacts or historical matters 
are ; by appealing to the external senses, or in- 
ward perceptions, respectively, as the matter 
under consideration is cognizable by one or the 
other ; by aiding from acknowledged facts and 
actions, inquiring whether these do not suppose 
and prove the matter in question so &t as it is 
capable of proof. And, lastly, by the testimony 
of mankind. Now that there is some degree 
of benevolence amongst men, may be as strongly 
and plainly proved in all these ways, as it could 
possibly be proved, supposing there was this 
affection in our nature. And should any one 
think fit to assert, that resentment in the mind 
of man was absolutely nothing but reasonable 
concern for our own safety, the falsity of this, 
and what is the real nature of that passion, 
could be shown in no other ways than those in 
which it may be shown, that there is such 
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a thing in some degree as real good-will in man 
towards man. 

" There being manifestly this appearance of 
men's substituting others for themselves, and 
being carried out and affected towards them 
as towards themselves ; some persons, who have 
a system which excludes every affection of this 
sort, have taken a pleasant method to solve it ; 
and tell you it is not another you are at all con* 
cemed about, but your self only ^ when you feel 
the affection called compassion ; f . e. there is a 
plain matter of fact, which men cannot reconcile 
with the general account they think fit to give 
of things : they therefore, instead of that mani- 
fest fact, substitute another^ which is reconcil- 
able to their own scheme. For does not every 
body by compassion mean an affection the 
object of which is another in distress ? Instead 
of this, but designing to have it mistaken for 
this, they speak of an affection or passion, the ob- 
ject of which is ourselves, or danger to ourselves* 
Suppose a person to be in real danger, and 
by some means or other to have forgot it ; any 
trifling accident, any sound might alarm him, 
recall the danger to his remembrance, and 
renew his fears: but it is almost too grossly 
ridiculous (though it is to show an absurdity) 
to speak of that sound or accident as an object 
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of compassion; and yet, according to Mr Hobbes, 
our greatest friend in distress is no more to us» 
no more the object of compassion or of any 
affection in our heart. Neither the one or the 
other raises any emotion in our mind, but only 
the thoughts of our liableness to calamity, and 
the fear of it : and both equally do this. 

^' There are often three distinct perceptions or 
inward feelings upon sight of persons in dis- 
tress : real sorrow and concern for the misery of 
our fellow-creatures ; some degree of satisfaction 
from a consciousness of our freedom from that 
misery ; and, as the mind passes on from one 
thing to another, it is not unnatural from such 
an occasion to reflect upon our own liableness to 
the same or other calamities. The two last 
frequently accompany the first, but it is the first 
only which is properly compassion, of which the 
distressed are the objects, and which directly 
carries us with calmness and thought to their 
assistance. Any one of these, from various and 
complicated reasons, may in particular cases 
prevail over the other two ; and there are, I 
suppose, instances where the bare sight of dis- 
tress, without our feeling any compassion for it, 
may be the occasion of either or both of the two 
latter." 

I shall proceed to examine the objection to 
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the doctrine of benevolence, on the supposition 
that our sympathy when it exists is really a part 
of our interest. This objection was long ago 
stated by Hobbes, Rochefoucault, and Mande- 
ville, and has been adopted and glossed over by 
Helvetius. It is pretended, then, that in wish- 
ing to relieve the distresses of others we only 
desire to remove the uneasiness which pity 
creates in our mind ; that all our actions are una- 
voidably selfish, as they aU arise from the feeling 
of pleasure or pain existing in the mind of the 
individual, and that whether we intend our own 
good or that of others, the immediate gratif- 
ication connected with the idea of any object 
is the sole motive which determines us to the 
pursuit of it 

First, this objection does not at all affect the 
main question in dispute. For if it is allowed 
that the idea of the pleasures or pains of others 
excites an immediate interest in the mind, if we 
feel sorrpw suad anxiety for their imaginary dis- 
tresses exactly in the same way that we do for 
our own, and are impelled to action by the 
same principle, whether the action has for its 
object our own good, or that of others; in a 
word, if we sympathise with others as we do 
with ourselves, the nature of man as a voluntary 
^ent must be the same,, whether we choose to call 
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this principle self-love, or benevolence, or what- 
ever refinements we may introduce into our 
manner of explaining it. The relation of man 
to himself and others as a moral agent is 
plainly determined, whether a rational pursuit 
of his own future wel&re and that of others is 
the real or only the ostensible motive of his 
actions. Were it not that our feelings are so 
strongly attached to names, the rest would 
be a question more of speculative curiosity than 
practice. All that, commonly speaking, is meant 
by the most disinterested benevolence is this 
immediate sympathy with the feelings of others, 
as by self-love is meant the same kind of attach- 
ment to our own future interests. For if by 
self-love we understand any thing beyond the 
impulse of the present moment, any thing dif- 
ferent from inclination, let the object be what it 
will, this can no more be a mechanical thing 
than the most refined and comprehensive bene- 
volence. Self-love, used in the sense which the 
above objection implies, must therefore mean 
some thing very different from an exclusive 
principle of deliberate, calculating selfishness, 
rendering us indifferent to every thing but our 
own advantage, or from the love of physical 
pleasure or aversion to physical pain, which 
could produce no interest in any but sensible 
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impressions* In a word, it expresses merely 
any inclination of the mind be it to what it will, 
and does not at all determine or limit the object 
of pursuit. Supposing, therefore, that our most 
generous feelings and actions were so far equi- 
vocal, the object only bearing a show of dis- 
interestedness, the secret motive being always 
selfish, this would be no reason for rejecting the 
common use of the term disinterested benevolence^ 
which expresses nothing more than an imme- 
diate refereqce of our actions to the good of 
others, as self-love expresses a conscious refer- 
ence of them to our own good as means to an end. 
This is the proper meaning of the terms. If we 
denominate our actions not from the object in 
view, but from the inclination of the individual, 
there will be an end at once, both of " selfish- 
ness" and "benevolence." 

But &rther, I deny that there is any founda-^ 
tion for the objection itself, or any reason for 
resolving the feelings of compassion or our 
voluntary motives in general into a principle of 
mechanical self-love. That the motive to action 
exists in the mind of the person who acts, is what 
no one can deny, or I suppose ever meant to 
deny. The passion excited and the impression 
producing it mtist necessarily affect the indivi- 
dual. There must alwavs be some one to feel 
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and act, or there could evidently be no such 
thing as feeling or action. If therefore it had 
even been implied as a condition in the love of 
others, that this love should not be felt by the 
person who loves them, this would be to say that 
he must love them and not love them at the same 
time, which is too palpable an absurdity to be 
thought of for a moment. It could never, I say, 
be ims^ined that in order to feel for others, we 
must in reality feel nothing, or that benevolence, 
to exist at all, must exist no where. This kind 
of reasoning is therefore the most arrant triflings 
To call my motives or feelings selfish, because 
they are felt by myself, is an abuse of all lan- 
guage : it might just as well be said that my 
idea of the monument is a selfish idea, or an 
idea of myself, because it is I who perceive it. 
By a selfish feeling must be meant, therefore, a 
feeling, not which belongs to myself (for that 
all feelings do, as is understood by every 
one) but which relates to myself, and in this 
sense benevolence is not a selfish feeling. It 
is the individual who feels both for himself 
and others ; but by self-love is meant that he 
feels only for himself; for it is presumed that 
the word '^etf has some meaning in it, and it 
would have absolutely none at all, if nothing 
more were intended by it than any object or im- 
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pression existing in the mind. It therefore be- 
comes necessary to set limits to the meaning of 
the terms. If we except the burlesque interpre- 
tation of the word just noticed, self-love can 
mean only one of these three things. 1. The 
conscious pursuit of our own good as such ; 2. 
The love of physical pleasure and aversion to 
physical pain ; 3. The gratification derived from 
our sympathy with others. If all our actions 
do not proceed from one of these three princi- 
ples, they are all resolvable into self-love. 

First, then, self-love may properly signify, as 
already explained, the love or affection excited 
by the idea of our own interest, and the con- 
scious pursuit of it as a general, remote, ideal 
object. In this sense, that is, considered with 
respect to the proposed end of our actions, I 
have shown sufficiently that there is no exclusive 
principle of self-love in the human mind which 
constantly impels us, as a set purpose, to pursue 
our own advantage and nothing but that. 

Secondly, any being would be strictly a self- 
ish agent, all whose impulses were excited by 
mere physical pleasure or pain, and who had no 
sense or imagination, or anxiety about any thing 
but its own bodily feelings. Such a being could 
have no idea beyond its actual, momentary ex- 
istence, and would be equally incapable of ra- 
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tional self-love or benevolence. But it is allowed 
on all hands that the wants and desires of the 
human mind are not confined within the limits 
of his bodily sensations. 

Thirdly, it is said that though man is not 
merely a physical agent, but is naturally capable 
of being influenced by imagination and sym- 
pathy, yet that this does not prove him to be 
possessed of any degree of disinterestedness or 
real good-will to others; since he pursues the 
good of others only from its contributing to his 
own gratification ; that is, not for their sakes, but 
for his own, which is still selfishness. That is, 
the indulgence of certain affections necessarily 
tends, without our thinking of it, to our own im- 
mediate gratification, and the impulse to prolong 
a state of pleasurable feeling and put a stop 
to whatever gives the mind the least imeasiness, 
is the real spring and over-ruling principle of 
our actions. If our benevolence and sympathy 
with others arose out of and was entirely regu- 
lated by this principle of self-gratification, then 
these might indeed be with justice regarded as 
the ostensible accidental motives of our actions, 
as the form or vehicle which served only to 
transmit the eflSicacy of any other hidden prin- 
ciple, as the mask and cover of selfishness. But 
the supposition itself is the absurdest that can 
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well be conceived. Self-love and sympathy are 
inconsistent. The instant we no longer suppose 
man to be a physical agent, and allow him to 
have ideas of things out of himself and to be 
influenced by them, that is, to be endued with 
sympathy at all, hp must necessarily cease to be 
a merely selfish agent. The instant he is sup- 
posed to conceive and to be affected by the ideas 
of other things, he cannot be wholly governed by 
what relates to himself. The terms ^'selfish'' 
and ^^matural agent" are a contradiction. For the 
one .expression implies thaf the mind is actuated 
solely by the impulse of self-love, and the other 
that it is in the power and under the control of 
other motives. If our sympathy with others 
does not always originate in the pleasure with 
whi^h it is accompanied to ourselves, or does not 
cease the moment it becomes troublesome to us, 
then man is not entirely and necessarily the 
creature of self-love. He is under another law 
and another necessity, and in spite of himself 
is .forced out of the direct line of his own in^ 
terest, both future and present, by other princi- 
ples inseparable from his nature as an intelligent 
being. Our sympathy therefore is not the ser- 
vile, ready tool of our self-love, but this latter 
principle is itself subservient to and over-ruled 
by the former ; that is, an attachment to others 

VOL. n. D 
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is a real indepetident principle of human action. 
What I wish to state is this: that the mind 
neither constantly aims at nor tends to its own 
individual interest. That in benevolence, com- 
passion, friendship, &;c. the mind does aim at its 
good, is what every one must acknowledge. The 
only sense then in which our sympathy with 
others can be construed into self-love, must be 
that the mind is so constituted that without fore- 
thought or any reflection in itself, or when 
seeming most occupied with others, it is still 
governed by the same universal feeling of which 
it id wholly unconscious ; and that we indulge 
in compassion, &c. only because and in as far 
as it coincides with our own immediate gratifi- 
cation. If it could be shown that the current of 
our desires always runs the same way, either 
with or without knowledge, I should confess that 
this would be a strong presumption of what has 
been called the falsity of human virtue. But it 
is not true that such is the natural disposition of 
the mind. It is not so constructed as to receive 
no impressions but those which gratify its desire* 
of happiness, or to throw ofl^ every the least un- 
easiness relating to others, like oil from water. 
It is not true that the feelings of others have no 
natural hold upon the mind but by. their con- 
nexion with self-interest. Nothing can be more 
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evident than that we do not on any occasion 
blindly consult the interest of the moment; 
there is no instinctive unerring bias to our own 
good, which in the midst of contrary motived 
and doubtful appearances, puts aside all other 
impulses and guides them but to its own pur- 
poses. It is against all experience to say that 
in giving way to the feelings of sympathy, any 
more than to those of rational self-interest (for 
the argument is the same in both cases), I always 
yield to that impulse which is accompanied with 
most pleasure at the time. It is true that I yield 
to the strongest impulse, but not that my strongest 
impulse is to pleasure. The idea, for instance, 
of the relief I may afford to a person in extreme 
distress, is not necessarily accompanied by a 
correspondent degree of pleasurable sensation to 
counterbalance the painful sensation his imme- 
diate distress occasions in my mind. It is cer- 
tain that sometimes the one and sometimes the 
other may prevail without altering my purpose 
in the least. I am led to persevere in it by the 
idea of what are the sufferings, and that it is in 
my power to alleviate them : though that idea 
is not always the most agreeable contemplation 
I could have. Those who voluntarily perform 
the most painful duties of friendship or humanity 
do not do them from the immediate gratification 
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arising therefrom; it is as easy to turn away 
from a be^ar as to relieve him; and if the 
mind were not actuated by a sense of truth, 
and of the real consequences of its actions, we 
should uniformly listen to the distresses of others 
with the same sort of feeling as we go to see 
a tragedy, only because we calculate that the 
pleasure is greater than the pain. But I appeal 
to every one whether this is a true account of 
human nature. There is indeed a false and 
bastard kind of feeling commonly called sen- 
sibility, which is governed altogether by this 
reaction of pity on our own minds, and which 
instead of disproving only serves more strongly 
to distinguish the true. Upon the theory here 
stated the mind is supposed to be imperceptibly 
attached to or to fly from every idea or impres-< 
sion simply as it afiects it with pleasure or pain : 
all other impulses are carried into effect or re- 
main powerless according as they touch this 
great spring of human affection, which deter- 
mines every other movement and operation of 
the mind. Why then do we not reject at first 
every tendency to what may give us pain? Why 
do we sympathise with the distresses of others 
at all? 

*^ The jealous God at sight of human ties, 

Spreads his light wings and in a moment flies.'' 
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Why does not our self-love in like manner, if it 
is so perfectly indiflPerent and unconcerned a 
principle as it is represented, immediately dis- 
entangle itself from every feeling or idea which 
it finds becoming painful to it ? It should seem 
we are first impelled by self-love to feel un- 
easiness at another's suflPerings, in order that the 
same principle of tender concern for ourselves 
may afterwards impel us to get rid of that un- 
easiness by endeavouring to remove the suffering 
which is the cause of it. In desiring to relieve 
the distress of another, it is pretended that our 
only wish is to remove the uneasiness it occasions 
us : do we also feel this uneasiness in the first 
instance for the same reason, or from regard to 
ourselves ! It is absurd to say that in com- 
passionating others I am only occupied with my 
own pain or uneasiness, since this very un- 
easiness arises from my compassion. It is to 
take the effect for the cause. One half of the 
process, namely, our connecting the sense of 
pain with the idea of it, has evidently nothing 
to do with self-love: nor do I see any more 
reason for ascribing the active impulse which 
follows to this principle, since it does not tend 
to remove the idea of the object as it gives me 
pain, or as it actually affects mystify but as it is 
supposed to affect another. Self, mere positive 
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self, is entirely forgotten, both practically and 
consciously. The eflPort of the mind is not to 
remove the idea or the immediate feeling of 
pain as an abstract impression of the individual, 
but as it represents the pain which another feels, 
and is connected with the idea of another's pain. 
So long then as this imaginary idea of what 
another feels excites my sympathy with him, as 
it fixes my attention on his sufferings, however 
painful, as it impels me to his relief, and to 
employ the necessary means for that purpose, 
at the expense of my ease and satisfaction, that 
is, so long as I am interested for others, it is 
not true that my only concern is for myself, or 
that I am governed solely by the principles of 
self-interest. Abstract our sympathy as it were 
from itself, and resolve it into another principle, 
and it will no longer produce the effects which 
we constantly see it produce wherever it exists. 
Let us suppose, for a moment, that the sensations 
of others were embodied by some meand or other 
with our own, that we felt for them exactly as 
for ourselves, would not this give us a real 
sympathy in them, and extend our interests and 
identity beyond ourselves ? Would the motives 
and principles by which we are actuated be the 
same as before ? But the imagination, though 
not in the same degree, produces the same 
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effects : it modifies and overrules the impulses of 
* self-love, and binds us to the interests of others 
as to our own. If the imagination gives us an 
artificial interest in the welfare of others, if it 
determines my feelings and actions, and if it 
even for a moment draws them off from the 
pursuit of an abstract principle of self-interest, 
then it cannot be maintained that self-love and 
benevolence are the same. The motives that 
give birth to our social affections are by means of 
the understanding as much regulated by the feel- 
ings of others as if we had a real communication 
and sympathy with them, and are swayed by an 
impulse altogether foreign to self-love. If it 
should be said, that after all we are as selfish 
as we can be, and that the modifications and 
restrictions of the principle of self-love are only 
a necessary consequence of the nature of a 
thinking being, I answer, that this is the very 
point I wish to establish; or that it is downright 
nonsense to talk of a principle of entire selfish- 
ness in connexion with a power of reflection, 
that is, with a mind capable of perceiving the 
consequences of things, beyond itself, and of 
^ being affected by them. 

Should any desperate metaphysician persist 
in affirmii^ that my love of others is still the 
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love of myself, because the impression exciting 
my sympathy must exist in my mind, and so 
be a part of myself, I would answer that this 
is using words without aflixing any distinct 
meaning to them. The love or affection excited 
by any general idea existing in my mind, can 
no more be said to be the love of myself, than 
the idea of another person is the idea of myself, 
because it is I who perceive it. This method 
of reasoning, however, will not go a great way 
to prove the doctrine of an abstract principle of 
self-interest; for, by the same rule, it would 
follow that in hating another person I hate 
myself. Indeed, upon this principle, the whole 
structure of language is a continued absurdity* 
It is pretended by a violent assumption, that 
benevolence is only a desire to prolong the idea 
of another's pleasure in one's own mind, because 
the idea exists there : malevolence must, there- 
fore, be a disposition to prolong the idea of pain 
in one's own mind for the same reason, that 
is, to injure oneself, for by this philosophy no 
one can have a single idea which does not refer 
to, nor any impulse which does not originate in, 
self. But the love of others cannot be built 
on the love of self, considering this last as the 
effect of " physical sensibility ;" and the moment 
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we retolvfe sdf-loye into the rational pursuit of 
a remote object, it has been shown that the same 
reasoning applies to both, and that the l0v6 of 
others has the same necessary foundaticm in the 
human mind as the love of ourselvesu 

I have endearoured to prove that there 
is no real, physical, or essential difference 
between the motives by which we are naturally 
impelled to the pursuit of our own wel£sLre 
and that of others. The truth of this paradox, 
great as it seems, may be brought to a very 
fidr * test : namely, the being able to demon^ 
strate that the doctrine of self-interest, as it 
is commonly understood, is in the nature of 
things an absolute impossibility; and, the being 
able to account for that hypothesis, — that is, for 
the common feeling and motives of men from 
habits, sad a confiised dissociation of ideas aided 
by the use of language. If others cannot answer 
my reasons, and if I can account for their preju- 
dices, I should not be justified in hastily relin- 
quishing my opinion, merely on account of 
its singularity. It may not be improper briefly 
to recapitulate the former argument as far as 
it proceeded. I am far &om den3ring that 
there is a difference between real or physical 
impulses and ideal motives, but I contend 
that this distinction is quite beside the present 
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purpose. For self-love properly relates to ac- 
tion, and all action relates to the future, and 
all future objects are ideal, and the interest we 
take in all such objects, and the motives to the 
pursuit of them are ideal too. The distinction 
between self-love and benevolence, therefore, as 
separate principles of action, cannot be founded 
on the difference between real and imaginary 
objects, between physical and rational motives, 
inasmuch as the motives and objects of the 
one and the other are equally ideal things. 
Whether we voluntarily pursue our own good 
or that of another, we must inevitably pursue 
that which is at a distance from us, something 
but of ourselves, abstracted from the being that 
acts and wills, and that is incompatible always 
with our present sensation or physical existence. 
Self-love, therefore, as the actuating principle 
of the mind, must imply the efficacy and ope* 
ration of the imagination of the remote ideas 
of things, as connected with voluntary action, 
and the most refined benevolence, the greatest 
sacrifices of natural affection, of sincerity, of 
friendship, or humanity, can imply nothing more. 
The notion of the necessity of actual objects or im- 
pressions as the motives to action could not so 
easily have gained ground as an article of philoso- 
phical faith, but from a perverse distinction of the 
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use of the ideia to abstract definitions or exter- 
nal forms, having no reference to the feelings 
or passions ; and again from associating the 
word imagination with merely fictitious situa- 
tions and events such as never have a real 
existence, and which consequently do not admit 
of action. If then self-love, even the most 
gross and palpable, can only subsist in a rational 
and intellectual nature, not circumscribed within 
the narrow limits of animal life, or of the igno- 
rant present time, but capable of giving life and 
interest to the forms of its own creatures, to the 
unreal mockeries of future things, to that sha- 
dow of itself which the imagination sends before; 
is it not the height of absurdity to stop here, 
and poorly and pitifully to suppose that this per- 
vading power must bow down and worship this 
idol of its own making, and become its blind and 
servile drudge, Sktid that it cannot extend its 
creatures as widely around it, as it projects them 
forward^ that it cannot breathe into all other 
forms the breath of life, and endow eveii sym- 
pathy with vital warmth, and diffuse the soul 
of morality through all the relations and sen- 
timents of human life ? Take away the real> 
physical, mechanical principle of self-interest, 
and it will have no basis to rest upon, but that 
which it has in common with every principle of 
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natural justice or humanity. That there is no 
real, physical, or mechanical principle of selfish- 
ness in the mind, has heen abundandy proved. 
All that remains is, to show how the continued 
identity of the individual with himself has 
given rise to the notion of self-interest, which 
after what has been premised will not be a very 
difficult task. What I shall attempt to show will 
be, that individuality expresses not either abso- 
lute unity or real identity, but properly such a 
particular relation between a number of things 
as produces an immediate or continued con- 
nexion between them, and a correspondent 
marked separation between them and other 
things. Now, in coexisting things, one part may 
by means of this communication mutually act 
and be acted upon by others, but where the con- 
nexion is continued, or in successive identity of 
the indvidual, though what follows may depend 
intimately on what has gone before, that is, 
be acted upon by it, it cannot react upon it; 
that is, the identity of the individual with 
itself can only relate practically to its con- 
nexion with its past, and not with its future 
self; 

Every human being is distinguished from 
every other human being, both numerically and 
characteristically. He must be numerically 
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distinct by the supposition, or he would not be 
another individual, but the same. There is, 
however, no contradiction in supposing two 
individuals to possess the same absolute pro-? 
perties : but then these original properties must 
be differently modified afterwards from the neces- 
sary difference of their situations, unless we con- 
ceive them both to occupy the same relative 
situation in two distinct systems, corresponding 
exactly with each other. In fieict, every one 
is found ^to ^differ essentially from every one 
else ; if not in original qualities, in the circum* 
stances and events of their lives, and conse- 
quently in their ideas and characters. In thinks 
ing of a number of individuals, I conceive of 
them all as differing in various ways from one 
another as well as from myself. They differ in 
size, in complexion, in features, in the expresr 
sion of their countenances, in age, in occupa- 
tion, in manners, in knowledge, in temper, in 
power. It is this perception or apprehension of 
their real differences that first enables me to dis- 
tinguish the several individuals of the species 
from each other, and that seems to give rise to 
the most obvious idea of individuality, as repre- 
senting, first, positive number, and, secondly, the 
sum of the differences between one being and 
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another, as they really exist, in a greater or less 
degree in nature, or as they would appear to 
exist to an impartial spectator, or to a perfectly 
intelligent mind. But /am not in reality more 
different from others than any one individual is 
from any other individual, neither do I in feet 
suppose myself to differ really from them other- 
wise than as they differ from each other. What 
is it then that makes the difference seem greater 
to me, or that makes me feel a greater change in 
passing from my own idea to that of another 
person, than in passing from the idea of another 
person to that of any one else? Neither my 
existing as a separate being, nor my dif- 
fering from others, is of itself sufficient to 
account for the idea of self, since I might 
equally perceive others to exist and compare 
their actual differences without ever having this 
idea. 

Farther, individuality is sometimes used to 
express not so much the absolute difference or 
distinction between one individual and another, 
as a relation or comparison of that individual 
with itself, whereby we tacitly affirm that it is 
in some way or other the same with itself, or 
one idea. Now in one sense it is true of all ex- 
istencies whatever that they are literally the 
same with themselves ; that is, they are what 
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they are, and not something eke, Each thing 
is itself, is that individual thing, and no other ; 
and each combination of things is that combina* 
tion, and no other. So also each individual con- 
scions being is necessarily the same with him* 
self; or in other words, that combination of ideas 
which represents any individual person is that 
combination of ideas, and not a different one. 
This literal and verbal is the only true and ab- 
solute identity which can be affirmed of any in-^ 
dividual ; which, it is plain, does not arise from 
a comparison of the different parts or successive 
impressions composing the general idea one with 
another, but each with itself or all of them 
taken together with the whole. I cannot help 
thinking that some idea of this kind is fire* 
quently at the bottom of the perplexity which is 
felt by most people who are not metaphysicians 
(not to mention those who are), when they are 
told that man is not always the same with 
himself, their notion of identity being that he 
must always be what he is. He is the same with 
himself, in as far as he is not another* When 
they say that the man is the same being in 
general, they do not really mean that he is the 
same at twenty that he is at sixty, but their 
general idea of him includes both these ex* 
tremes, and therefore the same man, that is, the 
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same collective idea, is both the one and the 
other. This however is but a rude logic. Not 
well understanding the process of distinguish- 
ing the same individual into different metaphy- 
sical sections, to compare, collate, and set one 
against the other (so awkwardly do we at first 
apply ourselves to the analytical art), to get rid 
of the difficulty the mind produces a double- 
individual, part real and part imaginary, 
or repeats the same idea twice over; in 
which case it is a contradiction to - suppose 
that the one does not correspond exactly 
with the other in all its parts. There is no other 
absolute identity in the case. All individuals 
(or all that we name such) are aggregates, and 
aggregates of dissimilar things. Here, then, the 
question is not how we distinguish one indivi- 
dual from another, or a number of things fnnn 
a number of other things, which distinction is a 
matter of absolute truth, but how we come to 
confoimd a number of things together, and con* 
sider many things as the same, which cannot be 
strictly true. This idea must then merely relate 
to such a coimexion between a number of things 
as determines the mind to consider them as one 
whole, each part having a much nearer and 
more lasting connexion with the rest than with 
any thing else not included in the same collective 
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idea. (It ts obvious that the want of this close 
affinity and intimate connexion between any 
number of things is what so far produces a 
correspondent distinction and separation between 
one individual and another.) The eye is not 
the same thing as the ear ; it is a contradiction 
to call it so. Yet both are parts of the same 
body, which contains these and infinite other 
distinctions. The reason of this is, that all the 
parts of the eye have evidently a distinct nature, 
a separate use, a greater mutual dependence on 
one another than on those of the ear ; at the 
same time that there is a considerable connexion 
between the eye and the ear, as parts of the 
dame body and organs of the same mind. Simi^ 
larity is in general but a subordinate circum- 
stance in determining this relation. For the eye 
is certainly more like the same organ in another 
individual, than the different organs of sight and 
hearing are like one another in the same in<- 
dividual. Yet we do not, in making up the 
imaginary individual, associate our ideas accord*' 
ing to this analogy, which would answer no 
more purpose than the things themselves would, 
so separated and so united; but we think of 
them in that order in which they are mechanic^ 
ally connected together in nature, and in which 
alone they can serve to any practical purpose, 

VOL. II. B 
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However, it seems hardly possible to define the 
different degrees or kinds of identity in the same 
thing by any general rule. The nature of the 
thing will best point out the sense in which it is 
to be the same. Individuality may relate either 
to absolute unity, to the identity or similarity of 
the parts of any thing, or to an extraordinary 
degree of connexion between things neither the 
same, nor similar. This last sense principally 
determines the positive use of the word, at least 
with respect to man and other organized beingS; 
Indeed, the term is hardly ever applied in 
common language to other things. 

To insist on the first circumstance, namely, 
absolute unity, as essential to individuality, would 
be to destroy all individuality; for it would lead to 
the supposition of as many distinct individuals 
as there are thoughts, feelings, actions, and 
properties in the same being. Each thought 
would be a separate consciousness, each organ a 
different system. Each thought is a distinct 
thing in nature ; but the individual is composed 
of numberless thoughts and various faculties, 
and contradictory passions, and mixed habits, all 
curiously woven, and blended together in the 
same conscious being. 

But to proceed to a more particular account of 
the origin of the idea of self, which is the connexion 
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of a being with itself. This can only be known 
in the first instance from reflecting on what 
passes in our own minds. I should say that 
individuality in this sense does not arise either 
from the absolute simplicity of the mind, or 
from its identity with itself, or from its diversity 
from other minds, which are not in the least 
necessary to it, but from the peculiar and inti- 
mate connexion which subsists between the 
several faculties and perceptions of the same 
thinking being constituted as man is ; so that, 
as the subject of his own reflection or conscious- 
ness, the same things impressed on any of his 
faculties produce a quite difierent efiect upon 
him from what they would do, if they were im- 
pressed in the same way on any other beings 
The sense of personality seems then to depend 
entirely on the particular consciousness which 
the mind has of its own. operations, sensations, 
or ideas. Self is nothing but the limits of the 
mind's consciousness ; as far as that reaches it 
extends, and where that can go no further, it 
ceases. The mind is one, from the confined 
sphere in which it acts ; or because it is not all 
things. It is nearer and more present to itself 
than to other minds. What passes within it, 
what acts upon it immediately from without, of 
this it cannot help being conscious; and this 
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consciousheds is continued in it afterwards, more 
dr less perfectly. All that does not come within 
this sphere of personal consciousness, all that 
has never coihe within it, is equally without the 
Terge of self; for that word relates solely to the 
difference of the manner, or the different degrees 
of force and certainty with which, from the 
imperfect and limited nature of our faculties, cer- 
tain things affect us as they act immediately upon 
ourselves, and are supposed to act upon others^ 
Hence it is evident that personality itself cannot 
extend to futurity; for the whole of this idea 
depends on the peculiar force and directness 
with which certain impulses act upon the mind. 
It is by comparing the knowledge I have of my 
own impressions, ideas, feelings, powers, &c. 
with my knowledge of the same or similar im- 
pressions, ideas, &c. in others, and with this still 
more imperfect conception that I form of what 
passes in their minds when this is supposed to 
be entirely different from what passes in my own, 
that I acquire the general notion of self. If I 
could form no idea of any thing passing in the 
minds of others, or if my ideas of their thoughts 
and feelings were perfect representations, i. e. 
mere conscious repetitions of them, all personal 
distinction would be lost either in pure sensation 
or in perfect universal sympathy. In the one 
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case it would be impossible for me to prefer 
myself to others, as I should be the sole object 
of my own consciousness ; and in the other case 
I must love all others as myself, because I should 
then be nothing more than a part of a whole, of 
which all others would be equally members with 
myself. This distinction, however, subsists aa 
necessarily and completely between myself and 
those who most nearly resemble me, as between 
myself and those whose characters and properties 
are the very opposite to mine. Indeed, the distinc* 
tion itself becomes marked and intelligible in 
proportion as the objects or impressions them-- 
selves are intrinsically the same, as then it is 
impossible to mistake the true principle on 
which it is founded, namely, the want of any 
direct communication between the feelings of 
one being and those of another. This will shew 
why the diflference between ourselves and others 
appears greater to us than that between other 
individuals, though it is not really so. 

Considering mankind in this two-fotd rela- 
tion, as they are to themselves, or as they 
appear to one another, as the subjects of their 
own thoughts, or the thoughts of others, we shall 
find the origin of that wide and absolute distinc- 
tion which the mind feels in comparing itself 
with others, to be confined to two faculties, viz., 
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sensation, or rather consciousness, and memory. 
To avoid an endless subtilty of distinction, I 
have not given here any account of conscious- 
ness in general; but the same reasoning will 
apply to both. The operation of both these 
faculties is of a perfectly exclusive and indi- 
vidual nature, and so far as their operation ex- 
tends (but no farther) is man a personal, or if you 
will, a selfish being. The sensation excited in 
me by a piece of red-hot iron striking against 
any part of my body is simple, absolute, termi- 
nating as it were in itself, not representing any 
thing beyond itself, nor capable of being repre- 
sented by any other sensation, or communicated 
to any other being. The same kind of sen- 
sation may be indeed excited in another by the 
same means, but this sensation will not imply 
any reference to, or consciousness of mine ; there 
is no communication between my nerves and 
another's brain, by which he can be affected 
with my sensations as I am myself. The only 
notice or perception which another can have 
of this sensation in me, or which I can have of 
a similar sensation in another, is by means of 
the imagination. I can form an imaginary 
idea of that pain as existing out of myself; but 
I can only feel it as a sensation when it is 
actually impressed on myself. Any impression 
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made on another can neither be the cause nor 
object of sensation to me* Again, the impres- 
sion or idea left in my mind by this sensation^ 
and afterwards excited either by seeing iron in 
the same state, or by any other means, is pro- 
perly an idea of memory. This recollection 
necessarily refers to some previous impression 
in my own mind, and only exists in conse- 
quence of that impression, or of the continued 
connexion of the same mind with itself: it can- 
not be derived from any impression made on 
another. My thoughts have a particular me- 
chanical dependence only on my own previous 
thoughts or sensations. I do not remember 
the feelings of any one but myself. I may, 
indeed, remember the objects which must have 
caused such and such feelings in others, or the 
,t>utward signs of passion which accompanied 
them. These, however, are but the recollections 
of my own immediate impressions of what I 
saw, and I can only form an idea of the feelings 
themselves by means of the imagination. But^ 
though we take away all power of imagination 
from the human mind, my own feelings must 
leave behind them certain traces, or represen- 
tations of themselves retaining the same general 
properties, and having the same intimate con- 
xiexion with the conscious principle. On th^ 
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Other hand, if I wish to anticipate my own 
fiiture feelings, whatever these may be, I must 
do so by means of the same faculty by which 
I conceive of those of others, whether past or 
future. I have no distinct or separate faculty 
on which the events and feelings of my future 
being are impressed before hand, and which 
shows, as in an enchanted mirror, to me, and me 
alone, the reversed picture of my future life. It 
is absurd to suppose that the feelings which 
i am to have hereafter, should excite certain 
correspondent impressions of themselves before 
they have existed, or act mechanically upon my 
mind by a secret sympathy. The romantic 
sympathies of lovers, the exploded dreams of 
judicial astrology, the feats of magic, do not 
equal the solid, substantial absurdity of this 
doctrine of self-interest, which attributes to that 
which is not and has not been, a mechanical 
operation and a reality in nature. I can only 
abstract myself from this present being, and 
take an interest in my future being, in the same 
sense and manner in which I can go out of 
myself entirely, and enter into the minds and 
feelings of others. In short, there neither is 
nor can be any principle belonging to the indi^ 
vidual that antecedently identifies his future 
events with his present sensation, or that reflects 
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the impression of his future feelings backwards 
with the same kind of consciousness that his 
past feelings are ti'ansmitted forwards through 
the channels of memory. The size of the river 
as well as its taste depends on the water that 
has already fallen into it. I cannot roll back its 
course, nor is the stream next the source affected 
by the water which falls into it afterwards, yet we 
call both the same river. Such is the nature of 
personal identity. It is founded on the con- 
tinued connexion of cause and effect, and 
awaits their gradual progress, and does not con- 
sist in a preposterous and wilful unsettling of 
the natural order of things. There is an illustra- 
tion of this argument, which, however quaint or 
singular it may appear, I rather choose to give 
than omit any thing which may serve to make my 
meaning clear and intelligible. Suppose then a 
number of men employed to cast a mound into 
the sea. As far as it has gone, the workmen 
pass backwards and forwards on it: it stands 
firm in its place, and though it advances far- 
ther and further from the shore, it is still 
joined to it. A man's personal identity and 
self-interest have just the same principle and 
extent, and can reach no farther than his actual 
existence. But if any man of a metaphysical 
turn, seeing that the pier was not yet finished. 
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but was to be continued to a certain point, and 
in a certain direction, should take it into his 
head to insist that what was already built, and 
what was to be built were the same pier, that the 
one must therefore afford as good footing as the 
other, and should accordingly walk over the pier- 
head on the solid foundation of his metaphysical 
hypothesis — he would act a great deal more 
ridiculously, but would not argue a whit more 
absurdly than those who found a principle of 
absolute self-interest on a man's future identity 
with his present being. But, say you, the com- 
parison does not hold in this, that a man can 
extend his thoughts (and that very wisely too), 
beyond the present moment, whereas in the 
other case he cannot move a single step for- 
wards. Grant it. This will only show that 
the mind has wings as well as feet, which 
is a sufficient answer to the selfish hypo- 
thesis. 

If the foregoing account be true (and for my 
part, the only perplexity that crosses my mind 
in thinking of it arises from the utter impos- 
sibility of conceiving of the contrary suppo- 
sition), it will follow that those faculties which 
may be said to constitute self, and the opera- 
tions of which convey that idea to the mind, 
draw all their materials from the past and pre- 
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sent. But all voluntary action, as I have before 
largely shown, must relate solely and exclu- 
sively to the future. That is, all those impres- 
sions or ideas with which selfish, or more 
properly speaking, personal feelings must be 
naturally connected are just Jixoae which 
have nothing to do at all with the motives to 
action in the pursuit either of our own interest, 
or that of others. If indeed it were possible for 
the human mind to alter the present or the 
past, so as either to recal what was past, or 
to give it a still greater reality, to make it exist 
over again, and in some more emphatical sense, 
then man might, with some pretence of reason, 
be supposed naturally incapable of being im- 
pelled to the pursuit of any past or present 
object but from the mechanical excitement of 
personal motives. It might in this case be pre- 
tended that the impulses of . imagination and 
sympathy, are of too light, .unsubstantial, and 
remote a creation to influence our real conduct^ 
and that, nothing is worthy of the concern of 
a wise man ia which he has not this direct, 
unavoidable, and homefelt interest. This is^ 
however, too .absurd a supposition to be dwelt 
on for a moment. The only proper objects of 
voluntary action are (by necessity) future 
events: these can excite no possible interest in 
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the mind but by the aid of the imagination : 
and these make the same direct appeal to that 
faculty, whether they relate to ourselves or to 
others, as the eye receives with equal direct- 
ness the impression of our own external form or 
that of others. It will be easy to perceive by 
this train of reasoning how, notwithstanding 
the contradiction involved in the supposition of 
a generally absolute self-interest, the mind 
comes to feel a deep and habitual conviction of 
the truth of this principle. Finding in itself a 
continued consciousness of its past impressions, 
it is naturally enough disposed to transfer the 
same sort of identity and consciousness to the 
whole of its being. The objects of imagination 
and of the senses are, as it were, perpetually 
playing into one another's hands, and shifting 
characters, so that we lose our reckoning, 
and do not think it worth while to mark where 
the one ends and the other begins. As our 
actual being is constantly passing into our ftiture 
being, and carries the internal feeling of con- 
sciousness along with it, we seem to be already 
identified ndth our future being in this per- 
manent part of our nature, and to feel by 
a mutual impulse the same necessary sympathy 
with our future selves that we know we shall 
have with our past selves. We take the tablets 
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of memory, reverse them, and stamp the image 
of self on that which as yet possesses nothing 
but the name. It is no wonder then that the 
imagination, constantly disregarding the pro- 
gress of time, when its course is marked out 
along the straight unbroken line of individu* 
ality, should confound the necessary differences 
of things, and convert a distant object into a 
present reality. The interest which is hereafter 
to be felt by this continued conscious being, this 
indefinite unit, called me, seems necessarily to 
affect me in every state of my existence, — 
** thrills in each nerve, and lives along the line." 
In the first place we abstract the successive 
modifications of our being, and particular tem- 
porary interests, into one simple nature and 
general principle of self-interest, and then make 
use of this nominal abstraction as an artificial 
medium to compel those particular actual in- 
terests into the closest affinity and union with 
each other, as different lines meeting in the same 
centre must have a mutual communication with 
each other. On the contrary, as I always re- 
main perfectly distinct from others (the interest 
which I take in their former or present feelings 
being like that which I take in their future feel- 
ings, never any thing more than the effect of 
imagination and sympathy), the same illusion 
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and transposition of ideas cannot take place with 
regard to these ; namely, the confounding a phy- 
sical impulse with the rational motives to action. 
Indeed the uniform nature of my feelings with re- 
gard to others (my interest in their welfare having 
always the same source and sympathy) seems by 
analogy to confirm the supposition of a similar 
simplicity in my relation to myself, and of a 
positive, natural, absolute interest in whatever 
belongs to that self, not confined to my actual 
existence, but extending over the whole of 
my being. Every sensation that I feel, or that 
afterwards recurs vividly to my memory 
strengthens the sense of self, which increased 
strength in the mechanical feeling is indirectly 
transferred to the general idea, and to my re- 
mote, future, imaginary interest; whereas our 
sympathy with the feelings of others being 
always imaginary, standing only on its own 
basis, having no sensible interest to support it, 
no restless mechanical impulse to urge it on, the 
ties by which we are bound to others hang loose 
upon us : the interest we take in their welfare 
seems to be something foreign to our own 
bosoms, to be transient, arbitrary, and directly 
opposed to that necessary, unalienable interest 
we are supposed to have in whatever conduces to 
our own well being. 
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There is another consideration (and that pro- 
bably the principal one) to be taken into the ac- 
count in explaining the origin and growth of 
our selfish habits, which is perfectly consistent 
with the foregoing theory, and evidently arises 
out of it. There is naturally, then, no essential 
difierence between the motives by which I am 
impelled to the pursuit of my own good or that 
of others : but though there is not a difference 
in kind, there is one in degree. We know 
better what our own future feelings will be than 
what those of others will be in a like case. We 
can apply the materials afibrded us by experi- 
ence with less difficulty and more in a mass in 
making out the picture of our future pleasures 
and pains, without frittering them away or 
destrojring their original sharpnesses: in a word, 
we can imagine them more plainly, and must 
therefore be more interested in them. This 
facility in passing from the recollection of my 
former impressions to the anticipation of my 
future ones makes the transition almost imper- 
ceptible, and gives to the latter an apparent re- 
ality and presentness to the imagination, to a 
degree in which the feelings of others can 
scarcely ever be brought home to us. It is 
chiefly from this greater readiness and certainty 
with which we can look forward into our own minds 
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than out of us into those of other men, that 
that strong and uneasy attachment to self, which 
often comes at last to overpower every generous 
feeling, takes its rise ; not, as I think I have 
shown, from any natural and impenetrable hard- 
ness of the human heart, or necessary absorption 
of all its thoughts and purposes in a blind ex- 
clusive feeling of self interest. It confirms this 
account, that we constantly are found to feel for 
others in proportion as we know from long ac- 
quaintance with the turn of their minds, and 
events of their lives, " the hair-breadth scapes " 
of their travelling history, or ^^some disastrous 
stroke which their youth suffered,'' what the real 
nature of their feelings is; and that we have 
in general the strongest attachment to our im* 
mediate relatives and friends, who from this 
intercommunity of thoughts and feelings may 
more truly be said to be a part of ourselves than 
from even the ties of blood. Moreover, a 
man must be employed more usually in pro- 
viding for his own wants and his own feelings 
than those of others. In like manner he is 
employed in providing for the immediate 
welfare of his family and connexions much more 
than in providing for the welfare of those who 
are not bound by any positive ties. And we 
accordingly find that the attention, time, and 
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pains bestowed on these several objects give him 
a proportionable degree of anxiety about, and 
attachment to his own interest, and that of those 
connected with him ; but it would be absurd to 
conclude that his affections, are therefore circum-» 
scribed by a natural necessity within certain im- 
passable limits, either in the one case or the other. 
It should not be forgotten here that this absurd 
opinion has been very commonly referred to the 
effects of natural affection as it has been called, 
as well as of self-interest: parental and filial 
affection being supposed to be originally im- 
planted in the mind by the ties of nature, and to 
move round the centre of self-interest in an orbit 
of their own, within the circle of our families and 
friends. This general connexion between the 
habitual pursuit of any object and our interest 
in it, will account for the well-known observation, 
that the affection of parents to children is the 
strongest of all others, frequently overpowering 
self-love itself. This fact does not seem easily 
reconcilable to the doctrine that the social affec- 
tions are all of them ultimately to be deduced 
from association, or the reputed connexion of 
immediate selfish gratification with the idea of 
some other person. If this were strictly the 
case we must feel the strongest attachment to 
those from whom we had received, instead of 
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those to whom we had done, the greatest num* 
ber of kindnesses, or where the greatest quan- 
tity of actual enjoyment had been associated 
with an indifferent idea. Junius has remarked 
that friendship is not conciliated by the power 
of conferring benefits, but by the equality with 
which they are received and may be re- 
turned. 

I have hitherto purposely avoided saying any 
thing on the subject of our physical appetites 
and the manner in which they may be thought 
to affect the principle of the foregoing reasonings. 
They evidently seem at first sight, to contradict 
the general conclusion which I have endeavoured 
to establish, as they all of them tend either ex- 
clusively or principally to the gratification of the 
individual, and at the same time refer to some 
future or imaginary object, as the source of this 
gratification. The impulse which they give to 
the will is mechanical, and yet this impulse, 
blind as it is, constantly tends to and coalesces 
with the pursuit of some rational end. That is, 
here is an end aimed at, the desire and regular 
pursuit of a known good, and all this produced 
by motives evidently mechanical, and which 
never impel the mind but in a selfish direction: 
it makes no difference in the question whether 
the active impulse proceed directly from the 
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desire of positive enjoyment, or a wish to get rid 
of some positive uneasiness. I should say then 
that, setting aside what is of a purely physical 
nature in the case, the influence of appetite over 
our volitions may be accounted for consistently 
enough with the foregoing hypothesis, from the 
natural effects of a particularly irritable state 
of bodily feeling, rendering the idea of that 
which will heighten and gratify its susceptibility 
of pleasurable feeling, or remove some painful 
feeling, proportionably vivid, and the object of a 
more vehement desire than can be excited by the 
same idea, when the body is supposed to be in a 
state of indifference, or only ordinary sensibility 
to that particular kind of gratification. Thus 
the imaginary desire is sharpened by constantly 
receiving supplies of pungency, from the irrita- 
tion of bodily feeling, and its direction is at the 
same time determined according to the bias of 
this new impulse ; first, indirectly by having the 
attention fixed on our own immediate sensation; 
secondly, because that particular gratification, 
the desire of which is increased by the pressure 
of physical appetite, must be referred primarily 
and by way of distinction to the same being, by 
whom the want of it is felt, that is, to myself. 
As the actual uneasiness which appetite implies 
can only be excited by the irritable state of my 
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own body, so neither can the desire of the cor- 
respondent gratification subsist in that intense 
degree, which properly constitutes appetite, ex- 
cept when it tends to relieve that very same 
uneasiness by which it was excited, as in the 
case of hunger. There is in the first place the 
strong mechanical action of the nervous and 
muscular systems co-operating with the rational 
desire of my own belief, and forcing it its own 
way. Secondly, this state of uneasiness grows 
more and more violent, the longer the relief 
which it requires is withheld from it : hunger 
takes no denial, it hearkens to no compromise, 
is soothed by no flattery, tired out by no delay. 
It grows more importunate every moment, its 
demands become larger the less they are attended 
to. The first impulse which the general love of 
personal ease receives from bodily pain will give 
it the advantage over my disposition to sympa- 
thise with others in the same situation with my- 
self, and this diflPerence will be increasing every 
moment, till the pain is removed. Thus, if I at 
first, either through compassion or by an effort 
of the will, am regardless of my own wants, and 
wholly bent upon satisfying the more pressing 
wants of my companions, yet this effort will at 
length become too great, and I shall be incapa- 
ble of attending to any thing but the violence of 
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my own sensations, or the means of alleviating 
them. It would be easy to show from many 
things that mere appetite (generally, at least, in 
reasonable beings) is but the fragment of a self- 
moving machine, but a sort of half organ, a 
subordinate instrument even in the accomplish- 
ment of its own purposes ; that it does little or 
nothing without the aid of another faculty to 
inform and direct it. Before the impulses of 
appetite can be converted into the regular pur- 
suit of a given object, they must first be com- 
municated to the understanding, and modify the 
will through that. Consequently, as the desire 
of the ultimate gratification of the appetite is 
not the same with the appetite itself, that is 
mere physical uneasiness, but an indirect result 
of its communication to the thinking or imagi- 
native principle, the influence of appetite over 
the will must depend on the extraordinary de- 
gree of force and vividness which it gives to the 
idea of a particular object ; and we accordingly 
find that the same cause which irritates the 
desire of selfish gratification, increases our sensi- 
bility to the same desires and gratification in 
others, where they are consistent with our own, 
and where the violence of the physical impulse 
does not overpower every other consideration. 
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ESSAY XL 
ON THE CONDUCT OF LIFE; 

ADVICE TO A 8CHOOL.BOY. 



My dear little Fellow, 

You are now going to settle at school, and may 
consider this as your first entrance into the 
world. As my health is so indifferent, and I 
may not be with you long, I wish to leave you 
some advice (the best I can) for your conduct in 
life, both that it may be of use to you, and as 
something to remember me by. I may at least 
be able to caution you against my own errors, if 
nothing else. 

As we went along to your new place of desti- 
nation, you often repeated that " You durst say 
they were a set of stupid, disagreeable people,*' 
meaning the people at the school. You were to 
blanie in this. It is a good old rule to hope for 
the best. Always, my dear, believe things to 
be right, till you find them the contrary ; and 
even then, instead of irritating yourself against 
them, endeavour to put up with them as well as 
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you can, if you cannot alter them. You said 
" You were sure you should not like the school 
where you were going." This was wrong. 
What you meant was that you did not like to 
leave home. But you could not tell whether 
you should like the school or not, till you had 
given it a trial. Otherwise, your saying that 
you should not like it was determining that you 
would not like it. Never anticipate evils ; or, 
because you cannot have things exactly as you 
wish, make them out worse than they are, 
through mere spite and wilfulness. 

You seemed at first to take no notice of your 
school-fellows, or rather to set yourself against 
them, because they were strangers to you. They 
knew as little of you as you did of them ; so that 
this would have been a reason for their keeping 
aloof from you as well, which you would have 
felt as a hardship. Learn never to conceive a 
prejudice against others, because you know 
nothing of them. It is bad reasoning, and 
makes enemies of half the world. Do not think 
ill of them, till they behave ill to you ; and then 
strive to avoid the faults which you see in them. 
This will disarm their hostility sooner than 
pique or resentment or complaint. 

I thought you were disposed to criticise the 
dress of some of the boys as not so good as your 
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own. Never despise any one for any thing that 
he cannot help — least of all, for his poverty. I 
would wish you to keep up appearances yourself 
as a defence against the idle sneers of the world, 
but I would not have you value yourself upon 
them. I hope you will neither be the dupe nor 
victim of vulgar prejudices. Instead of saying 
above — " Never despise any one for any thing 
that he cannot help" — I might have said, 
"Never despise any one at all;*' for contempt 
implies a triumph over and pleasure in the ill of 
another. It means that you are glad and con- 
gratulate yourself on their failings or misfor- 
tunes. The sense of inferiority in others, with- 
out this indirect appeal to our self-love, is a 
painful feeling, and not an exulting one. 

You complain since, that the boys laugh at 
you and do not care about you, and that you are 
not treated as you were at home. My dear, that 
is one chief reason for your being sent to school, 
to inure you betimes to the unavoidable rubs 
and uncertain reception you may meet with in 
life. You cannot always be with me, and 
perhaps it is as well that you cannot. But you 
must not expect others to show the same con- 
cern about you as I should. You have hitherto 
been a spoiled child, and have been used to have 
your own way a good deal, both in the house 
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and among your play-fellows, with whom you 
were too fond of being a leader : but you have 
good-nature and good sense, and will get the 
better of this in time. You have now got among 
other boys who are your equals, or bigger and 
stronger than yourself, and who have something 
else to attend to besides humouring your whims 
and fancies, and you feel this as a repulse or 
piece of injustice. But the first lesson to 
learn is that there are other people in the world 
besides yourself. There are a number of boys 
in the school where you are, whose amusements 
and pursuits (whatever they may be) are and 
ought to be of as much consequence to them as 
yours can be to you, and to which therefore you 
must give way in your turn. The more airs of 
childish self-importance you give yourself, you 
will only expose yourself to be the more 
thwarted and laughed at. True equality is the 
only true morality or true wisdom. Remember 
always that you are but one among others, and 
you can hardly mistake your place in society. 
In your father's house, you might do as you 
pleased : in the worid, you will find competitors 
at every turn. You are not bom a king's son 
to destroy or dictate to millions : you can only 
expect to share their fate, or settle your differ- 
ences amicably with them. You already find it 
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80 at school ; and I wish you to be reconciled to 
your situation as soon and with as little pain as 
you can. 

It was my misfortune perhaps to be bred up 
among Dissenters, who look with too jaundiced 
an eye at others, and set too high a value on 
their own peculiar pretensions. From being 
proscribed themselves, they learn to proscribe 
others; and come in the end to reduce all 
integrity of principle and soundness of opinion 
within the pale of their own little communion. 
Those who were out of it, and did not belong to 
the class of Rational Dissenters, I was led erro- 
neously to look upon as hardly deserving the 
name of rational beings. Being thus satisfied 
as to the select few who are " the salt of the 
earth," it is easy to persuade ourselves that we 
are at the head of them, and to fancy ourselves 
of more importance in the scale of true desert 
than all the rest of the world put together, who 
do not interpret a certain text of Scripture in 
the manner that we have been taught to do. 
You will (from the difference of education) be 
free from this bigotry, and will, I hope, avoid 
every thing akin to the same exclusive and 
narrow-minded spirit. Think that the minds 
of men are various as their faces — that the 
modes and employments of life are numberless 
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as they are necessary — ^that there is more than 
one class of merit — that though others may be 
wrong in some things, they are not so in all — 
and that countless races of men have been bom, 
have lived and died without ever hearing of 
any one of those points in which you take a just 
pride and pleasure — and you will not err on the 
side of that spiritual pride or intellectual cox- 
combry which has been so often the bane of the 
studious and learned ! 

I observe you have got a way of speaking 
of your school-fellows as ^^that Hoare, that 
Harris/' and so on, as if you meant to mark 
them out for particular reprobation, or did not 
think them good enough for you. It is a bad 
habit to speak disrespectfully of others: for it 
will lead you to think and feel uncharitably 
towards them. . Ill names beget ill blood. Even 
where there may be some repeated trifling pro- 
vocation, it is better to be courteous, mild, and 
forbearing, than captious, impatient, and fret- 
ful. The faults of others too often arise out 
of our own ill-temper ; or though they should 
be real, we shall not mend them, by exasperat- 
ing ourselves against them. Treat your play- 
mates, as Hamlet advises Polonius to treat the 
players, " according to your own dignity, rather 
than their deserts." If you fly out at every 
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thing in them that you disapprove or think 
done on purpose to annoy you, you lie con- 
stantly at the mercy of their caprice, rudeness, or 
ill-nature. You should be more your own master. 
Do not begin to quarrel with the world too 
soon : for, bad as it may be, it is the best we 
have to live in — here. If railing would have 
made it better, it would have been reformed 
long ago : but as this is not to be hoped for at 
present, the best way is to slide through it as 
contentedly and innocently as we may. The 
worst fault it has, is want of charity: and 
calling knave and fool at every turn will not 
cure this failing. Consider (as a matter of 
vanity) that if there were not so many knaves 
and fools as we find, the wise and honest 
would not be those rare and shining charac- 
ters that they are allowed to be ; and (as a 
matter of philosophy) that if the world be 
really incorrigible in this respect, it is a 
reflection to make one sad, not angry. We may 
laugh or weep at the madness of mankind : we 
have no right to vilify them, for our own sakes 
or theirs. Misanthropy is not the disgust of the 
mind at human nature, but with itself; or it is 
laying its own exaggerated vices and foul blots 
at the door of others ! Do not, however, mis- 
take what I have here said. I would not have 
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you, when you grow up, adopt the low and 
sordid fashion of palliating existing abuses or of 
putting the best face upon the worst things. 
I only mean that indiscriminate, unqualified 
satire can do little good, and that those who 
indulge in the most revolting speculations on 
human nature, do not themselves always set the 
fairest examples, or strive to prevent its lower 
degradation. They seem rather willing to re- 
duce it to their theoretical standard. For the 
rest, the very outcry that is made (if sincere) 
shews that things cannot be quite so bad as they 
are represented. The abstract hatred and scorn 
of vice implies the capacity for virtue : the im- 
patience expressed at the most striking instances 
of deformity proves the innate idea and love of 
beauty in the human mind. The best antidote 
I can recommend to you hereafter c^ainst the 
disheartening effect of such writings as those of 
Rochefoucault, Mandeville, and others, will be 
to look at the pictures of Raphael and Correggio. 
You need not be altogether ashamed, my dear 
little boy, of belonging to a species which could 
produce such faces as those; nor despair of 
doing something worthy of a laudable ambition, 
when you see what such hands have wrought ! 
You will, perhaps, one day have reason to thank 
me for this advice. 
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As to your studies and school-exercises, I wish 
you to leara Latin, French, and dancing. I 
would insist upon the last more particularly, 
•bodi because it is more likely to be neglected, 
and because it is of the greatest consequence to 
your success in life. Every thing almost depends 
upon first impressions; and these depend (be- 
sides person^ which is not in our power) upon 
two things, dress and address^ which every one 
may command^ with proper attention. These 
are the small coin in the intercourse of life, 
which are continually in request; and perhaps 
you will find at the year's end, or towards the 
close of life, that the daily insults, coldness, or 
contempt, to which you have been exposed by a 
neglect of such superficial recommendations, are 
hardly atoned for by the few proofs of esteem 
or admiration which your integrity or talents 
have been able to extort in the course of it. 
When we habitually disregard those things which 
we know will ensure the favourable opinion of 
others, it shews we set that opinion at defiance, 
or consider ourselves above it, which no one 
ever did with impunity. An inattention to our 
own persons implies a disrespect to others, and 
may often be traced no less to a want of good- 
nature than of good sense. The old maxim — 
Desire to please, and you will infallibly please — 
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explains the whole matter. If there is a 
tendency to vanity and affectation on this side 
of the question, there is an equal alloy of pride 
and obstinacy on the opposite one. Sloyen- 
liness may at any time be cured by an effort of 
resolution, but a graceful carriage requires an 
early habit, and in most cases the aid of the 
dancing-master. I would not have you, from 
not knowing how to enter a room prc^erly, 
stumble at the very threshold in the good graces 
of those on whom it is possible the fate of your 
future life may depend. Nothing creates a 
greater prejudice against any one than awkward- 
ness. A person who is confused in manner and 
gesture seems to have done something wrong, 
or as if he was conscious of no one qualification 
to build a confidence in himself upon. On the 
other hand, openness, freedom, self-possession, 
set others at ease with you by shewing that you 
are on good terms with yourself. Grace in 
women gains the affections sooner, and secures 
them longer, than any thing else — it is an out- 
ward and visible sign of an inward harmony of 
soul —as the want of it in men, as if the mind 
and body equally hitched in difficulties and 
were distracted with doubts, is the greatest im- 
pediment in the career of gallantry and road to 
the female heart Another thing I would 
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caution you against is not to pore over your 
books till you are bent almost double — ^a habit 
you will never be able to get the better of, and 
which you will find of serious ill consequence. 
A stoop in the shouMers sinks a man in public 
and in private estimation. You are at present 
straight enough, and you walk with boldness 
and spirit. Do nothing to take away the use of 
your limbs, or the spring and elasticity of your 
muscles. As to all worldly advantages, it is to 
the full of as much importance that your 
deportment should be erect and manly as your 
actions. 

You will naturally find out all this and fall 
into it, if your attention is drawn out sufllciently 
to what is passing around you ; and this will be 
the case, unless you are absorbed too much in 
books and those sedentary studies, 

" Which waste the marrow, and consume the brain.** 

You are, I think, too fond of reading as it is. 
As one means of avoiding excess in this way, I 
would wish you to make it a rule, never to read 
at meal-times, nor in company when there is 
any (even the most trivial) conversation going 
on, nor ever to let your eagerness to learn 
encroach upon your play-hours. Books are but 
one inlet of knowledge ; and the pores of the 
mind, like those of the body, should be left open 
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to all impressions. I applied too close to my 
studies, soon after I was of your age, and hurt 
myself irreparably by it. Whatever may be the 
value of learning, health and good spirits are 
of more. 

I would have you, as I said, make yourself 
master of French, because you may find it of 
use in the commerce of life ; and I would have 
you learn Latin, partly because I learnt it my- 
self, and I would not have you without any of 
the advantages or sources of knowledge that I 
possessed — it would be a bar of separation 
between us — and secondly, because there is an 
atmosphere round this sort of classical ground, 
to which that of actual life is gross and vulgar. 
Shut out from this garden of early sweetness, 
we may well exclaim — 

" How shall we part and wander down 
Into a lower worlds to this obscure 
And wild ? How shall we breathe in other air 
Less pure, accustom'd to immortal fruits V* 

I do not think the Classics so indispensable to 
the cultivation of your intellect as on another 
account, which I have seen explained elsewhere^ 
and you will have no objection to turn with me 
to the passage. 

" The study of the Classics is less to be re- 
garded as an exercise of the intellect, than as 
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a discipline of humanity. The peculiar advan- 
tage of this mode of education consists not so 
much in strengthening the understanding, as in 
softening and refining the taste. It gives men 
liberal views ; it accustoms the mind to take an 
interest in things foreign to itself; to love virtue 
for its own sake; to prefer £eime to life, and 
glory to riches ; and to fix our thoughts on the 
remote and permanent, instead of narrow and 
fleeting objects. It teaches us to believe that 
there is something really great and excellent in 
the world, surviving all the shocks of accident 
and fluctuations of opinion, and raises us above 
that low and servile fear, which bows only to 
present power and upstart authority. Rome and 
Athens filled a place in the history of mankind, 
which can never be occupied again.- They were 
two cities set on a hill, which could not be hid ; 
all eyes have seen them, and their light shines 
like a mighty sea-mark into the abyss of time. 
** Still green with bays each ancient altar stands, 

Above the reach of sacrilegious hands ; 

Secure from flames, from envy's fiercer rage, 

Destructive war, and all-involving age. 

Hail, bards triumphant, born in happier days. 

Immortal heirs of universal praise I 

Whose honours with increase of ages grow. 

As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow !'' 

It is this feeling more than any thing else which 
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produces a marked difference between the study 
of the ancient and modem languages, and 
which, by the weight and importance of die 
consequences attached to the former, stamps 
every word with a monumental firmness. By 
conversing with the ndghty dead^ we imbibe sen* 
timent with knowledge. We become strongly 
attached to those who can no longer eith» hurt 
or serve us, except through the influence which 
they exert over the mind. We feel the presence 
of that power which gives immortality to human 
thoughts and actions, and catch the flame of 
enthusiasm from all nations and ages." 

Because, however, you have learnt Latin and 
Greek, and can speak a different language, do 
not fancy yourself of a different order of beings 
from those you ordinarily converse with. They 
perhaps know and can do more things than you, 
though you have learnt a greater variety of 
names to express the same thing by. The great 
object indeed of these studies is to be '^ a cure 
for a narrow and selfish spirit," and to carry the 
mind out of its petty and local prejudices to 
the idea of a more general humanity. Do not 
fancy, because you are intimate with Homer 
and Virgil, that your neighbours who can never 
attain the same posthumous fame are to be 
despised, like those impudent valets who live 
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in noble fiEmiilies and look down upon every 
one else. Though you are master of Cicero's 
' Orations/ think it possible for a cobbler at a 
stall to be more eloquent than you. '^But 
you are a scholar, and he is not." Well, then, 
you have that advantage over him, but it does 
not follow that you are to have every other. 
Look at the heads of the celebrated poets and 
philosophers of antiquity in the collection at 
Wilton, and you will say they answer to their 
works: but you will find others in the same 
collection whose names have hardly come down 
to us, that are equally fine, and cast in the same 
classic mould. Do you imagine that all the 
thoughts, genius, and capacity of those old and 
mighty nations are contained in a few odd 
volumes, to be thumbed by school-boys ? This 
reflection is not meant to lessen your admiration 
of the great names to which you will be ac- 
customed to look up, but to direct it to that 
solid mass of intellect and power, of which 
they were the most shining ornaments. I 
would wish you to excel in this sort of learn* 
ing and to take a pleasure in it, because it is 
the path that has been chosen for you : But do 
not suppose that others do not excel equally 
in their line of study or exercise of skill, or 
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that there is but one mode of excellence in 
art or nature. You have got on vastly be- 
yond the point at which you set out ; but others 
have been getting on as well as you in the 
same or other ways^ and have kept pace with 
you. What then, you may ask, is the use of 
all the pains you have taken, if it gives you 
no superiority over mankind in general? It 
is this — You have reaped all the benefit of im- 
provement and knowledge yourself ; and farther, 
if you had not moved forwards, you would by 
this time have been left behind. Envy no 
one, disparage no one, think yourself above 
no one. Their demerits will not piece out 
your deficiencies; nor is it a waste of time 
and labour for you to cultivate your own talents, 
because you cannot bespeak a monopoly of all 
advantages. You are more learned than many 
of your acquaintance who may be more active, 
healthy, witty, successful in business or expert 
in some elegant or useful art than you; but 
you have no reason to complain, if you have 
attained the object of your ambition. Or if 
you should not be able to compass this from 
a want of genius or parts, yet learn, my child, 
to be contented with a mediocrity of acquire- 
ments. You may still be respectable in your 
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conduct, and enjoy a tranquil obscurity, with 
more friends and fewer enemies than you might 
otherwise have had. 

There is one almost certain drawback on a 
course of scholastic study, that it unfits men 
for active life. The ideal is always at variance 
with the practical. The habit of fixing the 
attention on the imaginary and abstracted de- 
prives the mind equally of energy and forti- 
tude. By indulging our ims^nations on fictions 
and chimeras, where we have it all our own 
way and are led on only by the pleasure of 
the prospect, we grow fastidious, efieminate, 
lapped in idle luxury, impatitot of contradiction, 
and unable to sustain the shock of real ad- 
versity, when it comes; as by being taken 
up with abstract reasoning or remote events in 
which we are merely passive spectators, we 
have no resources to provide s^inst it, no rea- 
diness, or expedients for the occasion, or spirit 
to use them, even if they occur. We must 
think again before we determine, and thus the 
opportunity for action is lost. While we are 
considering the very best possible mode of 
gaining an object, we find that it has slipped 
through our fingers, or that others have laid 
rude, fearless hands upon it The youthful 
tyro reluctantly discovers that the ways of the 
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world are not his ways, nor their thoughts 
his thoughts. Perhaps the old monastic insti- 
tutions were not in this respect unwise, which 
carried on to the end of life the secluded habits 
and romantic associations with which it began, 
and which created a privileged world for the 
inhabitants, distinct from the common world 
of men and women. You will bring with you 
from your books and solitary reveries a wrong 
measure of men and things, unless you correct 
it by careful experience and mixed observation. 
You will raise your standard of character as 
much too high at first as from disappointed 
expectation it will sink too low afterwards. The 
best qualifier of this theoretical mania and of 
the dreams of poets and moralists (who both 
treat of things as they ought to be and not as 
th^ are) is in one sense to be found in some 
of our own popular writers, such as our Novelists 
and periodical Essayists. But you had, after 
all, better wait and see what things are than 
try to anticipate the results. You know more 
of a road by having travelled it than by all 
the conjectures and descriptions in the world. 
You will find the business of life conducted 
on a much more varied and individual scale 
than you would expect. People will be con- 
cerned about a thousand things that you have 
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no idea of, and will be utterly indifferent to 
what you feel the greatest interest in* You 
will find good and evil, folly and discretion more 
mingled, and the shades of character running 
more into each other than they do in the ethical 
charts. No one is equally wise or guarded at 
a^ points, and it is seldom that any one is 
quite a fooL Do not be surprised, when you 
go out into the world, to find men talk ex- 
ceedingly well on different subjects, who do 
not derive their information immediately from 
books. In the first place, the light of books 
is diffiised very much abroad in the world in 
conversation and at second-hand; and besides, 
common sense is not a monopoly, and expe- 
rience and observation are sources of informa- 
tion open to the man of the world as well 
as to the retired student. If you know more 
of the outline and principles, he knows more 
of the details and "practique part of life." A 
man may discuss the adventures of a campaign 
in which he was engaged very agreeably without 
having read the Retreat of the Ten Thousmd^ 
or give a singular account of thie method of 
drying teas in China without being a profound 
chemist. It is the vice of scholars to suppose 
that there is no knowledge in the world but 
that of books. Do you avoid it, I conjure 
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you ; and thereby save yourself the pain and 
mortification that must otherwise ensue from 
finding out your mistake continually ! 

Gravity is one great ingredient in the con- 
duct of life, and perhaps a certain share of it 
is hardly to be dispensed with. Few people 
can afibrd to be quite unaffected. At any 
rate, do not put your worst qualities foremost. 
Do not seek to distinguish yourself by being 
ridiculous; nor entertain that miserable am- 
bition to be the sport and butt of the com- 
pany. By aiming at a certain standard of 
behaviour or intellect, you will at least show 
your taste and value for what is excellent. 
There are those who blurt out their good things 
with so little heed of what they are about that 
no one thinks any thing of them ; as others by 
keeping their folly to themselves gain the repu- 
tation of wisdom. Do not, however, affect to 
speak only in oracles, or to deal in bon-mots : 
condescend to the level of the company, and be 
free and accessible to all persons. Express what- 
ever occurs to you, that cannot offend others or 
hurt yourself. Keep some opinions to yourself. 
Say what you please of others, but never repeat 
what you hear said of them to themselves. If 
you have nothing to offer yourself, laugh with 
the witty, assent to the wise; they will not think 
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the worse of you for it. Listen to information 
on subjects you are unacquainted with, instead 
of always striving to lead the conversation to 
some favourite one of your own. By the last 
method you will shine, but will not improve. I 
am ashamed myself ever to open my lips on any 
question 1 have ever written upon. It is much 
more difficult to be able to converse on an 
equality with a number of persons in turn, than 
to soar above their heads, and excite the stupid 
gaze of all companies by bestriding some sense- 
less topic of your own and confounding the un- 
derstandings of those who are ignorant of it. 
Be not too fond of argument. Indeed, by going 
much into company (which I do not, however, 
wish you to do) you will be weaned from this 
practice, if you set out with it. Rather suggest 
what remarks may have occurred to you on a 
subject than aim at dictating your opinions to 
others or at defending yourself at all points. 
You will learn more by agreeing in the main 
with others and entering into their trains of 
thinking, than by contradicting and urging them 
to extremities. Avoid singularity of opinion as 
well as of every thing else. Sound conclusions 
come with practical knowledge, rather than with 
speculative refinements : in what we really un- 
derstand, we reason but little. Long-winded 
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disputes fill up the place of common sense and 
candid inquiry. Do not imagine that you will 
make people friends by showing your superiority 
over them : it is what they will neither admit 
nor forgive, unless you have a high and acknow- 
ledged reputation beforehand, which renders 
this sort of petty vanity more inexcusable. Seek 
to gain the good-will of others, rather than to 
extort their applause ; and to this end, be 
neither too tenacious of your own claims, nor 
inclined to press too hard on their weaknesses. 

Do not affect the society of your inferiors in 
rank, nor court that of the great. There can be 
no real sympathy in either case. The first will 
consider you as a restraint upon them, and the 
last as an intruder or upon sufferance. It is not 
a desirable distinction to be admitted into com- 
pany as a man of talents. You are a mark for 
invidious observation. If you say nothing or 
merely behave with common propriety and sim- 
plicity, you seem to have no business there. If 
you make a studied display of yourself, it is 
arrogating a consequence you have no right to. 
If you are contented to pass as an indifferent 
person, they despise you; if you distinguish 
yourself, and show more knowledge, wit, or taste 
than they do, they hate you for it. You have 
no alternative. I would rather be asked out to 
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sing than to talk. Every one does not pretend 
to a fine voice, but every one fancies he has as 
much understanding as another. Indeed, the 
secret of this sort of intercourse has been pretty 
well found out. Literary men are seldom in- 
vited to the tables of the great ; they send for 
players and musicians, as they keep monkeys 
and parrots 1 

I would not, however, have you run away 
with a notion that the rich are knaves or that 
lords are fools. They are for what I know as 
honest and as wise as other people. But it is a 
trick of our self-love, supposing that another has 
the decided advantage of us in one way, to 
strike a b^ance by taking it for granted (as a 
moral antithesis) that he must be as much be- 
neath us in those qualities on which we plume 
ourselves, and which we would appropriate al- 
most entirely to our own use. It is hard indeed 
if others are raised above us not only by the 
gifts of fortune, but of understanding too. It 
is not to be credited. People have an unwil- 
lingness to admit that the House of Lords can 
be equal in talent to the House of Commons. 
So in the other sex, if a woman is handsome, 
she is an idiot or no better than she should be : 
in ours, if a man is worth a million of money, 
he is a miser, a fellow that cannot spell his own 
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name, or a poor creature in some way, to bring 
him to our level. This is malice, and not truth. 
Believe all the good you can of every one. Do 
not measure others by yourself. U they have 
advantages which you have not, let your libe- 
rality keep pace with their good fortune. Envy 
no one, and you need envy no one. If you have 
but the magnanimity to allow merit wherever 
you see it — understanding in a lord or wit in a 
cobbler — this temper of mind will stand you 
instead of many accomplishments. Think no 
man too happy. Raphael died young. Milton 
had the misfortune to be blind. If any one is 
vain or proud, it is from folly or ignorance. 
Those who pique themselves excessively on some 
one thing, have but that one thing to pique them- 
selves upon, as languages, mechanics, &;c. I do 
not say that this is not an enviable delusion 
where it is not liable to be disturbed ; but at 
present knowledge is too much diffused and pre- 
tensions come too much into collision for this to 
be long the case ; and it is better not to form 
such a prejudice at first than to have it to undo 
all the rest of one's life. If you learn any two 
things, though they may put you out of conceit 
one with the other, they will effectually cure 
you of any conceit you might have of yourself, 
i)y shewing the variety and scope there is in 
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the human mind beyond the limits you had set 
to it. 

You were convinced the first day that you 
could not learn Latin, which now you find easy. 
Be taught from this, not to think other obstacles 
insurmountable that you may meet with in the 
course of your life, though they seem so at first 
sight. 

Attend above all things to your health; or 
rather, do nothing wilfully to impair it. Use 
exercise, abstinence, and regular hours. Drink 
water when you are alone, and wine or very lit- 
tle spirits in company. It is the last that are 
ruinous by leading to unlimited excess. There 
is not the same headlong impetus in wine. But 
one glass of brandy and water makes you want 
another, that other makes you want a third, and 
so on, in an increased proportion. Therefore no 
one can stop midway who does not possess the 
resolution to abstain altogether ; for the inclina- 
tion is sharpened with its indulgence. Never 
gamble. Or if you play for any thing, never 
do so for what will give you uneasiness the next 
day. Be not precise in these matters : but do 
not pa^ certain limits, which it is difficult to 
recover. Do nothing in the irritation of the 
moment, but take time to reflect. Because you 
have done one foolish thing, do not do another ; 
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nor throw away your health or reputation or 
comfort, to thwart impertinent advice. Avoid 
a spirit of contradiction, both in words and 
actions. Do not aim at what is beyond your 
reach, but at what is within it. Indulge in 
calm and pleasing pursuits, rather than violent 
excitements; and learn to conquer your own 
will, instead of striving to obtain the mastery of 
that of others. 

With respect to your friends, I would wish 
you to choose them neither from caprice nor 
accident, and to adhere to them as long as you 
can. Do not make a surfeit of friendship, 
through overrsanguine enthusiasm, nor expect 
it to last for ever. Always speak well of those 
with whom you have once been intimate, or 
take some part of the censure you bestow on 
them to yourself. Never quarrel with tried 
friends, or those whom you wish to continue 
such. Wounds of this kind are sure to open 
again. When once the prejudice is removed 
that sheathes defects, familiarity only causes 
jealousy and distrust. Do not keep on with a 
mockery of friendship after the substance is 
gone — but part, while you can part friends. 
Bury the carcase of friendship : it is not worth 
embalming. 

As to the books you will have to read by 
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choice or for amusement, the best are the com- 
monest. The names of many of them are 
already familiar to you. Read them as you 
grow up with all the satisfaction in your power, 
and make much of them. It is perhaps the 
g;reate8t pleasure you will have in life, the one 
you will think of longest, and repent of least. 
If my life had been more full of calamity than 
it has been (much more than I hope yours will 
be) I would live it over again, my poor little 
boy, to have read the books I did in my youth. 

In politics I wish you to be an honest man, 
but no brawler. Hate injustice and falsehood 
for your own sake. Be neither a martyr, nor a 
sycophant. Wish well to the world without 
expecting to see it much better than it is ; and 
do not gratify the enemies of liberty by putting 
yourself at their mercy, if it can be avoided 
with honour. 

If you ever marry, I would wish you to marry 
the woman you like. Do not be guided by the 
recommendation of friends. Nothing will atone 
for or overcome an original distaste. It will 
only increase from intimacy ; and if you are to 
live separate, it is better not to come together. 
There is no use in dragging a chain through 
life, unless it binds one to the object we love. 
Choose a mistress from among your equals. You 
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will be able to understmid her character better, 
and she will be more likely to understand yours. 
Those in an inferior station to yourself will 
doubt your good intentions, and misapprehend 
your plainest expressions. All that you swear 
is to them a riddle or downright nonsense. You 
cannot by possibility translate your thoughts 
into their dialect. They will be ignorant of the 
meaning of half you say, and laugh at the rest. 
As mistresses, they will have no sympathy with 
you ; and as wives, you can have none with 
them. But they will do all they can to thwart 
you, and to retrieve themselves in their own 
opinion by trick and low cunning. No woman 
ever married into a family above herself that 
did not try to make all the mischief she could 
in it. Be not in haste to marry, nor to engage 
your affections, where there is no probability of 
a return. Do not fancy every woman you see 
the heroine of a romance, a Sophia Western, a 
Clarissa, or a Julia ; and yourself the potential 
hero of it, Tom Jones, Lovelace, or St Preux. 
Avoid this error as you would shrink back from 
a precipice. All your fine sentiments and ro- 
mantic notions will (of themselves) make no 
more impression on one of these delicate 
creatures, than on a piece of marble. Their 
soft bosoms are steel to your amorous refine- 
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ments, if you have no other pretensions. It is 
not what you think of them that determines 
their choice, but what they think of you. En- 
deavour, if you would escape lingering torments 
and the gnawing of the worm that dies not, to 
find out this, and to abide by the issue. We 
trifle with, make sport of, and despise those 
who are attached to us, and follow those that fly 
from us. " We hunt the wind, we worship a 
statue, cry aloud to the desert." Do you, my 
dear boy, stop short in this career, if you find 
yourself setting out in it, and make up your 
mind to this, that if a woman does not like you 
of her own accord, that is, from involuntary im- 
pressions, nothing you can say or do or sufier 
for her sake will make her, but will set her the 
more against you. So the song goes — 

*' Quit, quit for shame ; this will not move ; 
If of herself she will not love, 
Nothbg win make her, the deyil take her I" 

Your pain is her triumph ; the more she feels 
you in her power, the worse she will treat you : 
the more you make it appear you deserve her re- 
gard, the more will she resent it as an imputation 
on her first judgment. Study first impressions 
above all things; for every thing depends on 
them, in love especially. Women are armed by 
nature and education with a power of resisting 
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the importunity of men, and they use this 
power according to their discretion. They en- 
force it to the utmost rigour of the law against 
those whom they do not like, and relax their 
extreme severity proportionably in favour of 
those that they do like, and who in general care 
as little about them. Hence we see so many 
desponding lovers and forlorn damsels. Love 
in women (at least) is either vanity, or interest, 
or fancy. It is a merely selfish feeling. It has 
nothing to do (I am sorry to say) with friend- 
ship, or esteem, or even pity. I once asked a 
girl, the pattern of her sex in shape and mind 
and attractions, whether she did not think Mr 
Coleridge had done wrong in making the hero- 
ine of his beautiful ballad story of Genevieve 
take compassion on her hapless lover — 

" When on the yellow forest-leaves 
A dying man he lay — " 

And whether she believed that any woman ever 
fell in love through a sense of compassion ; and 
she made answer — " Not if it was i^ainst her 
inclination !" I would take the lady's word^br 
a thousand pounds on this point. Pain holds an- 
tipathy to pleasure ; pity is not akin to love ; a 
dying man has more need of a nurse than of a 
mistress. There is no forcing liking. It is as 
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little to be fostered by reason and good-nature, 
as it can be controlled by prudence or propriety. 
It is a mere blind, headstrong impulse. Least 
of all, flatter yourself that talents or virtue will 
recommend you to the favour of the sex, in lieu 
of exterior advantages. Oh ! no. Women care 
nothing about poets, or philosophers, or politi- 
cians. They go by a man's looks and manner. 
Richardson calls them " an eye-judging sex ;" 
and I am sure he knew more about them than I 
can pretend to do. If you run away with a 
pedantic notion that they care a pin's-point about 
your head or your heart, you will repent it too 
late. Some blue-stocking may have her vanity 
flattered by your reputation or be edified by the 
solution of a metaphysical problem or a critical 
remark or a dissertation on the state of the 
nation, and fancy that she has a taste for intel- 
lect and is an epicure in sentiment. No true 
woman ever regarded any thing but her lover's 
person and address. Gravity will here answer 
all the same purpose without understanding, 
gaiety without wit, folly without good-nature, 
and impudence without any other pretension. 
The natural and instinctive passion of love is 
excited by qualities not peculiar to artists, 
authors, and men of letters. It is not the jest 
but the laugh that follows, not the sentiment but 
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the glance that accompanies it, that tells — ^in a 
word, the sense of actual enjoyment that imparts 
itself to others, and excites mutual understand- 
ing and inclination. Authors, on the other 
hand, feel nothing spontaneously. The common 
incidents and circumstances of life with which 
others are taken up, make no alteration in them, 
nor provoke any of the common expressions of 
surprise, joy, admiration, anger, or merriment. 
Nothing stirs their blood or accelerates their 
juices or tickles their veins. Instead of yield- 
ing to the first natural and lively impulses of 
things, in which they would find sympathy, they 
screw themselves up to some far-fetched view of 
the subject in order to be unintelligible. Real- 
ities are not good enough for them, till they un- 
dergo the process of imagination and reflection. 
If you offer them your hand to shake, they will 
hardly take it ; for this does not amount to a 
proposition. If you enter their room suddenly, 
they testify neither surprise nor satisfaction : no 
new idea is elicited by it. Yet if you suppose 
this to be a repulse, you are mistaken. They 
will enter into your affairs or combat your ideas 
with all the warmth and vehemence imaginable, 
as soon as they have a subject started. But 
their faculty for thinking must be set in motion, 
before you can put any soul into them. They 
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are intellectual dram-drinkers; and without 
their necessary stimulus, are torpid, dead, in- 
sensible to every thing. They have great life of 
mind, but none of body. They do not drift with 
the stream of company or of passing occur- 
rences, but are straining at some hyperbole or 
striking out a bye-path of their own. Follow 
them who list. Their minds are a sort of Her- 
culaneum, fiill of old, petrified imi^es ; — are set 
in stereotype, and little fitted to the ordinary 
occasions of life. 

What chance, then, can they have with 
women, who deal only in the pantomime of dis- 
course, in gesticulation and the flippant bye- 
play of the senses, ^^nods and winks and 
wreathed smiles ; " and to whom to offer a re- 
mark is an impertinence, or a reason an affront ? 
The only way in which I ever knew 
mental qualities or distinction tell was in the 
clerical character ; and women do certainly in- 
cline to this with some sort of favourable regard. 
Whether it is that the sanctity of pretension 
piques curiosity, or that the habitual submission 
of their understandings to their spiritual guides 
subdues the will, a popular preacher generally 
has the choice among the 6lite of his female 
flock. According to Mrs Inchbald (see her 
* Simple Story ') there is another reason why 
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religious courtship is not without its charms \ But 
as I do not intend you for the church, do not, 
in thinking to study yourself into the good 
graces of the fair, study yourself out of them, 
millions of miles. Do not place thought as a 
barrier between you and love : do not abstract 
yourself into the regions of truth, far from the 
smile of earthly beauty. Let not the cloud sit 
upon your brow : let not the canker sink into 
your heart. Look up, laugh loud, talk big, 
keep the colour in your, cheek and the fire in 
your eye, adorn your person, maintain your 
health, your beauty, and your animal spirits, 
and you will pass for a fine man. But should 
you let your blood stagnate in some deep meta- 
physical question, or refine too much in your 
ideas of the sex, forgetting yourself in a dream 
of exalted perfection, you will want an eye to 
cheer you, a hand to guide you, a bosom to 
lean on, and will stagger into your grave, old 
before your time, unloved and unlovely. If 
you feel that you have not the necessary ad- 
vantages of person, confidence, and manner, and 
that it is up-hill work with you to gain the ear 
of beauty, quit the pursuit at once, and seek for 
other satisfactions and consolations. 

A spider, my dear, the meanest creature that 
crawls or lives, has its mate or fellow: but a 
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scholar has no mate or fellow. For myself, I 
had courted thought, I had felt pain ; and Love 
turned away his face from me. I have gazed 
along the silent air for that smile which had 
lured me to my doom. I no more heard those 
accents which would have burst upon me, like a 
voice from heaven. I loathed the light that 
shone on my disgrace. Hours, days, years, passed 
away ; and only turned false hope to fixed de^ 
spair. And as my frail bark sails down the 
stream of time, the God of Love stands on 
the shore,, and as I stretch out my hands to 
him in vain, claps his wings, and mocks me as 
I pass ! 

There is but one other point on which I meant 
to speak to you, and that is the choice of a pro* 
fidssion. This, probably, had better be left to 
time or accident or your own inclination. You 
have a very fine ear, but I have somehow a pre- 
judice against men-singers, and indeed against 
the sts^e altogether. It is an uncertain and un- 
grateful soil. All professions are bad that de- 
pend on reputation, which is **a8 often got with- 
out merit as lost without deserving." Yet I 
cannot easily reconcile myself to your being a 
slave to ibusiness, and I shall hardly be able to 
leave you an independence. A situation in a 
public office is secure, but laborious and me- 
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chanical, and without the two great springs of 
life, Hope and Fear, Perhaps, however, it 
might ensure you a competence, and leave you 
leisure for some other favourite amusement or 
pursuit. I have said all reputation is hazardous, 
hard to win, harder to keep. Many never attain 
a glimpse of what they have all their lives been 
looking for, and others survive a passing shadow 
of it. Yet if I were to name one pursuit rather 
than another, I should wish you to be a good 
painter, if such a thing could be hoped. I have 
failed in this myself, and should wish you to be 
able to do what I have not — to paint like Claude 
or Rembrandt or Guido or Vandyke, if it were 
possible. Artists, I think, who have succeeded 
in their chief object, live to be old, and are 
agreeable old men. Their minds keep alive to 
the last. Cosway's spirits never flagged till after 
ninety, and NoUekins, though nearly blind, 
passed all his mornings in giving directions 
about some group or bust in his workshop. You 
have seen Mr Northcote, that delightful speci- 
men of the last age. With what avidity he 
takes up his pencil, or lays it down again to talk 
of numberless things ! His eye has not lost its 
lustre, nor "paled its inefiectual fire." His body 
is a shadow : he himself is a pure spirit. There 
is a kind of immortality about this sort of ideal 
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and visionary existence that dallies with Fate 
and baffles the grim monster, Death. If I 
thought you could make as clever an artist and 
arrive at such an agreeable old age as Mr 
Northcote, I should declare at once for your de- 
voting yourself to this enchanting profession ; 
and in that reliance, should feel less regret at 
some of my own disappointments, and little 
anxiety on your account ! 
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ESSAY XIL 

ON THE FINE ARTS.* 



Thb term Fine Arts may be viewed as em- 
bracing all those arts in which the powers of 
imitation or invention are exerted, chiefly with 
a view to the production of pleasure by the 
immediate impression which they make on the 
mind. But the phrase has of late been re- 
stricted to a narrower and more technical sig-< 
nification, namely, to painting, sculpture, en- 
graving, and architecture, which appeal to the 
eye as the medium of pleasure; and, by way 
of eminence, to the two first of these arts. In 
the following observations, I shall adopt this 
limited sense of the term ; and shall endeavour 
to develope the principles upon which the great 
masters have proceeded, and also to enquire in 
a more particular manner^ into the state and 

* This Essay was a contribution to the new edition of the 
* Encyclopeedia Britannica/ from which work it is, by kind 
permission, extracted. 
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probable advancement of these arts in this 
country. The great works of art at present 
extant, and which may be regarded as models 
of perfection in their several kinds, are the 
Greek statues — the pictures of the celebrated 
Italian masters — those of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools — to which we may add the comic pro- 
ductions of our own countryman, Hogarth. 
These all stand unrivalled in the history of 
art; and they owe their pre-eminence and 
perfection to one and the same principle — the 
immediate imitation of nature. This principle 
predominated equally in the classical forms of 
the antique, and in the grotesque figures of 
Hogarth: the perfection of art in each arose 
from the truth and identity of the imitation 
with the reality; the diflference was in the 
subjects — there was none in the mode of imi- 
tation. Yet the advocates for the ideal system 
of art would persuade their disciples that the 
difierence between Hogarth and the antique 
does not consist in the difierent forms of nature 
which they imitated, but in this, that the one 
is like, and the other unlike, nature. This is 
an error the most .detrimental, perhaps, of all 
others, both to the theory and practice of art. 
As, however, the prejudice is very strong and 
general, and supported by the highest authority, 
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it will be necessary to go somewhat elaborately 
into the question, in order to produce an im« 
pression on the other side. 

What has given rise to the common notion 
of the ideal, as something quite distinct from 
actual nature, is probably the perfection of the 
Greek statues. Not seeing among ourselves 
anything to correspond in beauty and grandeur, 
either with the feature or form of the limbs 
in these exquisite remains of antiquity, it was 
an obvious, but a superficial conclusion, that 
they must have been created from the idea 
existing in the artist's mind, and could not 
have been copied from anything existing in 
nature. The contrary, however, is the fact. 
The general form both of the face and figure, 
which we observe in the old statues, is not 
an ideal abstraction, is not a fimciful invention, 
of the sculptor, but is as completely local and 
national (though it happens to be more beau«* 
tiful) as the figures on a Chinese screen, or a 
copper-plate engraving of a negro chieftain in 
a book of travels. It will not be denied that 
there is a difierence of physiognomy as well 
as of complexion in different races of men. 
The Greek form appears to have been naturally 
beautiful, and they had, besides, every advan-^ 
tage of climate, of dress, of exercise,, and modes 
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6f life to improve it. The artist had also every 
facility afforded him in the study and know- 
ledge of the human form ; and their religious 
and public institutions gave him every encou- 
ragement in the prosecution of his art. All 
these causes contributed to the perfection of 
these noble productions; but I should be in- 
clined principally to attribute the superior sym- 
metry of form common to the Greek statues, 
in the first place, to the superior symmetry 
of the models in nature, and, in the second, 
to the more constant opportunities for studjring 
them. If we allow, also, for the superior genius 
of the people, we shall not be wrong ; but this 
superiority consisted in their peculiar suscepti- 
bility to the impressions of what is beautiful and 
grand in nature. It may be thought an objec- 
tion to what has just been said, that the antique 
figures of animals, &c. are as fine, and proceed 
en the same principles, as their statues of gods 
or men. But all that follows from this seems to 
be, that their art had been perfected in the 
study of the human form, the test and proof of 
power and skill ; and was then transferred easily 
to the general imitation of all other objects, ac- 
cording to their true characters, proportions and 
appearances. As a confirmation of these re- 
marks, the antique portraits of individuals were 
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often superior even to the personification of their 
gods. I think that no unprejudiced spectator of 
real taste can hesitate for a moment in prefer* 
ring the head of the Antinous, for example, to 
that of the Apollo. And in general it may he 
laid down as a Tule, that the most perfect of the 
antiques are the most simple, — t^ose which 
affect the least action, or violence of passion,*— 
which repose the most on natural beauty of 
form, and a certain expression, of sweetness and 
jdignity, that is, which remain most nearly in 
that state in which they could be copied from 
Bature without straining the limbs or f^^ture^ of 
the individual, or racking ihe invention of the 
artist This tendency of Greek art to repose 
<has indeed been repi»ached with insipidity by 
those who had not a true feeling of beauty bjoA 
sentiment. I, however, prefer these models of 
habitual grace or internal grandeur to the vio- 
lent distortions of suffering in the Laocoon, or 
even to the supercilious air of the Apollo. The 
Niobe, more than any other antique head, com- 
bines truth and beauty with deep passion. But 
liere the passion is fixed, intense, habitual ; — it 
is not a sudden or violent gesticulation, but a 
settled mould of features ; the grief it expresses 
is such as might almost turn the human counte-^ 
nBnce it&eU hiio marble / 
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In general, then, I would be understood to 
maintain, that the beauty and grandeur so much 
admired in the Greek statues were not a volun* 
tary fiction of the brain of the artist, but existed 
substantially in the forms from which they were 
copied, and by which the artist was surrounded. 
A striking authority in support of these obser- 
vations, which has in some measure been lately 
discovered, is to be found in the Elgin MarbkSy 
taken from the Acropolis at Athens, and sup- 
posed to be the works of the celebrated Phidias. 
The process of fastidious refinement and indefi- 
nite abstraction is certainly not visible there. 
The figures have all the ease, the simplicity, and 
variety, of individual nature. Even the details 
of the subordinate parts, the loose hanging folds 
in the skin, the veins under the belly or on the 
sides of the horses, more or less swelled as the 
animal is more or less in action, are given with 
scrupulous exactness. This is true nature and 
true art. In a word these invaluable remains of i 
antiquity are precisely like casts taken from life. 
The ideal is not the preference of that which 
exists only in the mind to that which exists in 
nature ; but the preference of that which is fine 
in nature to that which is less so. There is 
nothing fine in art but what is taken almost im- 
mediately, and, as it were, in the mass, from 
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M^hat 18 finer in nature. Where there have been 
the finest models in nature, there have been the 
finest works of art. 

As the Greek statues were copied from Greek 
forms, so Raphael's expressions were taken from 
Italian faces, and I have heard it remarked, that 
the women in the streets of Rome seem to have 
walked out of his pictures in the Vatican. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds constantly refers to 
Raphael as the highest example in modem times 
(at least with one exception) of the grand or 
ideal style; and yet he makes the essence of 
that style to consist in the embodying of an ab- 
stract or general idea, formed in the mind of 
the artist by rejecting the peculiarities of indi- 
viduals, and retaining only what is common to 
the species. Nothing can be more inconsistent 
than the style of Raphael with this definition. 
In his Cartoons, and in his groupes in the Vati- 
can, there is hardly a face or figure which is any 
thing more than fine individual nature finely 
disposed and copied. The late Mr Barry, who 
could not be suspected of prejudice on this side 
of the question, speaks thus of them: *^In 
Raphael's pictures (at the Vatican) of the 2)w- 
pute of the Sacrament, and the School of Athens, 
one sees all the heads to be entirely copied from 
particular characters in nature, nearly proper 
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for the pefrsond and situations which he adapts 
them to ; and he seems to me only to add and 
take away what may answer his purpose in little 
parts, features, jcc. ; conceiving, while he had 
the head before him, ideal characters and ex- 
pressions, which he adapts their features and 
peculiarities of face to. This attention to the 
particulars which distinguish all the different 
fiaces, persons, and characters, the one from the 
other, gives his pictures quite the verity and 
unaffected dignity of nature, which stamp the 
distinguishing differences betwixt one man's face 
and body and another's." 

If anything is wanting to the conclusiveness 
of this testimony, it is only to look at the pic- 
tures themselves ; particularly the Miracle of the 
Conversions and the Assembly of Saints , which are 
little else than a collection of divine portraits, 
in natural and expressive attitudes, full of the 
loftiest thought and feelii^, and as varied as 
they are fine. It is this reliance on the power 
of nature which has produced these masterpieces 
by the Prince of Painters, in which expression 
is all in all ; where one spirit — that of truth — : 
pervades every part, brings down heaven to 
earth, mingles Cardinals and Popes with angels 
and apostles, and yet blends and harmonizes the 
whole by the true touches and intense feeling of 
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what is bestutifiil and grand in nature. . . It is no 
wonder that Sir Joshua, when he . first saw 
Raphael's pictures in the y^tiean, was at a loss 
to discover any great excellence^ in them, if he 
was looking out for his theory oi the idealj — of 
neutral chatracter and middle forms. 

There is more an appearance of abstract 
grandeur of form in Michael Angelo. He has 
followed up, has enforced, and expajided, as it 
were, a preconceived idea, till he sometimes 
seems to tread on the verge of caricature. His 
forms, however, are not middle^ but extreme 
forms, massy, gigantic, supernatural. They 
convey the idea, of the greatest size in the 
figure, and in all the parts of the figure. Every 
muscle is swollen and turgid. Ifhis tendency 
to exaggeration would have been avoided if 
Michael Angelo had recurred more constantly 
to nature, and had proceeded less on a scientific 
knowledge of the structure of the human body ; 
for science gives only the positive form of the 
difierent parts, which the imagination may 
afterwards jnagnify as it pleases^ but it is .nature 
alone which combines them with perfect truth 
and delicacy, in all the varieties of motion and 
expression. It is fortunate that I can refer, in 
illustration of my doctrine, to the admirable 
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fragment of the Theseus at Lord Elgin's, which 
shows the possibility of uniting the grand and 
natural style in the highest degree. The form 
of the limbs, as affected by pressure or action, 
and the general sway of the body, are preserved 
with the most consummate mastery. I should 
prefer this statue as a model for forming the 
style of the student to the Apollo, which strikes 
me as having something of a theatrical appear- 
ance ; or to the Hercules, in which there is an 
ostentatious and overladen display of anatomy* 
This last figure, indeed, is so overloaded with 
sinews, that it has been suggested as a doubt, 
whether, if life could be put into it, it would be 
able to move. Grandeur of conception, truth of 
nature, and purity of taste, seem to have been 
at their height when the masterpieces which 
adorned the Temple of Minerva at Athens, of 
which we have only these imperfect fragments, 
were produced. Compared with these, the 
later Greek statues display a more elaborate 
workmanship, more of the artifices of style. The 
several parts are more uniformly balanced, made 
more to tally like modem periods ; each muscle 
is more equally brought out, and more highly 
finished as a part, but not with the same subor- 
dination of each part to the whole. If some of 
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these wonderful productions have a £eiult, it is 
the want of that entire and naked simplicity 
which pervades the whole of the Eigin Marbles. 
Having spoken here of the Greek statues, and 
of the works of Raphael and Michael Angelo, 
as iar as relates to the imitation of nature, I 
shall attempt to point out, to the best of mj 
ability, and as concisely as possible, what I 
conceive to be their general and characteristic 
excellences. The ancients excelled in beauty 
of form, Michael Angelo in grandeur of con- 
ception, Raphael in expression. In Raphael's 
faces, particularly his women, the expression is 
very superior to the form ; in the ancient statues 
the form is the principal thing. The interest 
which the latter excite is in a manner external ; 
it depends on a certain grace and lightness of 
appearance, joined with exquisite symmetry and 
refined susceptibility to voluptuous emotions; 
but there is in general a want of pathos. In 
their looks we do not read the wishings of the 
heart ; by their beauty they seem raised above 
the sufferings of humanity; by their beauty 
they are deified. The pathos which they exhibit 
is rather that of present and physical distress 
than of deep internal sentiment. What has been 
remarked of Leonarda da Vinci is also true of 
Raphael, that there is an angelic sweetness and 
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tenderness in his faces, in which huxuan frailty 
and passion are purified by the sanctity of 
religion. The ancient statues are finer objects 
for the eye to contemplate; they represent a 
more perfect race of physical beings, but we 
have little sympathy with them.. In Raphael 
all our natural sensibilities are heightened and 
refined by the sentiments of fedth and, hope> 
pointing mysteriously to tliainterests of another 
World. The same intensity of passion appears 
also to distingfiish Raphael from Michael 
Angelp. Michael Angelo's forms $tre grander, 
but they are not so informed with, expression. 
Raphael's, however ordinary in themselves, are 
full of expression, "even to overflowing;" every . 
nerve and muscle is impregnated with feeling, 
— bursting with meaning. In Michael Angelo, 
on the contrary, the powers of body and. mind 
appear superior to any events that can happen 
to them ; the capacity of thoi:^ht and feeling is 
never full, never strained,, or tasked to the 
extremity of what it will bear. All. is in ^ lofty 
repose and solitary grandeur, which no human 
interest can shake or disturb. It has been said 
that Michael Angelo painted man, and Raphael 
men; that the one was an epic, the other a 
dramatic painter. But the distinction I have 
stated is, perhaps, truer and more intelligible, 
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viz. that the one gave greater dignity of form; 
and the other greater force and refinement of 
expression. Michael Angelo, in fact, borrowed 
his style from scnlpture. He represented in 
gener^ only single figures (with subordinate 
accompaniments), and had not to express the 
conflicting actions and passions of a midtitude 
of Jierfeons. It is therefore a mere truism to 
sdy that his compositions are not dramatic. He 
is much more picturesque than Raphael. The 
whole figure of his Jeremiah droops and hangs 
down like a majestic tree, surcharged with 
showers. His drawing of the Imman form has 
the characteristic freedom and boldness of 
Titian's landscapes. 

After Michael Angelo and Raphael, there is 
no doubt that Leonardo da Vinci and Correggio 
are the two painters, in modem times, who have 
carried historical expression to the highest ideal 
perfection; and yet it is equally certain that 
their heads are carefully copied from faces and 
expressions in nature. Leonardo excelled prin- 
cipally in his women and children. There is, 
in his female heads, a peculiar charm of expres- 
sion, a character of natural sweetness and tender 
playfulness, mixed up with the pride of conscious 
intellect, and the graceful reserve of personal 
dignity. He blends purity with voluptuousness; 
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and the expression of his women is equally 
characteristic of "the mistress or the saint/^ 
His pictures are worked up to the height of the 
idea he had conceived, with an elaborate felicity; 
but this idea was evidently first suggested, and 
af);erwards religiously compared with nature. 
This was his excellence. His feult is that his 
style of execution is too mathematical ; that is, 
his pencil does not follow the graceful variety 
of the details of objects, but substitutes certain 
refined gradations, both of form and colour, 
producing equal changes in equal distances, with 
a mechanical uniformity. Leonardo was a man 
of profound learning as well as genius, and 
perhaps transferred too much of the formality of 
science to his fisivourite art. 

The masterpieces of Correggio have the same 
identity with nature, the same stamp of truth. 
He has indeed given to his pictures the utmost 
sofbiess and refinement of outline and expres- 
sion; but this idea, at which he constantly 
aimed, is filled up with all the details and 
varieties which such heads would have in 
nature. So far from any thing like a naked 
abstract idea, or middle form, the individuality 
of his faces has something peculiar in it, even 
approaching the grotesque. He has endeavoured 
to impress habitually on the countenance those 
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undulating outlines which rapture or tenderness 
leave there, and has chosen for this purpose 
those forms and proportions which most ob* 
viously assisted his design. 

As to the colouring of Correggio, it is nature 
itself. Not only is the general tone perfectly 
true, but every speck and particle is varied in 
colour, in relief, in texture, with a care, a 
felicity, and an effect which is almost magical. 
His light and shade are equally admirable. No 
one else, perhaps, ever gave the same harmony 
and roundness to his compositions. So true 
are his shadows, equally free from coldness, 
opacity, or false glare ; — so clear, so broken, so 
airy, and yet so deep, that if you hold your 
hand so as to cast a shadow on any part of the 
flesh which is in the light, this part, so shaded, 
will present exactly the same appearance which 
the painter has given to the shadowed part of 
the picture. Correggio indeed possessed a 
greater variety of excellences in the different 
departments of his art than any other painter ; 
and yet it is remarkable that the impression 
which his pictures leave upon the mind of the 
common spectator is monotonous and compara- 
tively feeble. His style is in some degree 
m^umered and confined. For instance, he is 
without the force, passion, and grandeur of 
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Raphael, who, however, possessed his softness 
of expression, but of expression only; and in 
colour, in light and shade, and other qualities, 
was quite inferior to Correggio. We may, 
perhaps, solve this apparent contradiction by 
saying, that he applied the power of his mind 
to a greater variety of objects than others ; but 
that this power was still of the same character, 
consisting in a certain exquisite sense of the 
harmonious, the soft and graceful in form, 
colour, and sentiment, but with a deficiency of 
strength, and a tendency to effeminacy in all 
these. 

After the names of Raphael and Correggio, 
I shall mention that of Guido, whose female 
faces are exceedingly beautiful and' ideal, but 
altogether common-place and vapid compared 
with those of Raphael or Correggio ; and they 
are so for no other reason but that the general 
idea they convey is not enriched and strength- 
ened by an intense contemplation of nature. 
For the same reason, I can conceive nothing 
more unlike the antique than the figures of 
Poussin, except as to the preservation of the 
costume ; and it is perhaps chiefly owing to the 
habit of studying his art at second-hand, or by 
means of scientific rules, that the great merits 
of that able painter, whose understanding and 
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genius are unquestionable, are confined to 
his choice of subjects for his pictures, and his 
manner of telling the story. His landscapes, 
which he probably took from nature, are supe- 
rior as paintings to his historical pieces. The 
faces of Poussin want natural expression, as his 
figures want grace; but the back-grounds of 
his historical compositions can scarcely be sur- 
passed. In his Plague of Athens the very 
buildings seem stifiT with horror. His giants, 
seated on the top of their fabled mountains, and 
playing on their panpipes are as famiUar and 
natural as if they were the ordinary inhabitants 
of the scene. The finest of his landscapes is his 
picture of the Deluge. The sun is just seen, 
wan and drooping in his course. The sky is 
bowed down with a weight of waters, and 
heaven and earth seem mingling together. 

Titian is -at the head of the Venetian school ; 
he is the first of all colourists. In delicacy 
and purity Correggio is equal to him, but his 
colouring has not the same warmth and gusto 
in it. Titian's flesh-colour partakes of the 
glowing nature of the climate, and of the luxu- 
riousness of the manners of his country. He 
represents objects not through a merely lucid 
medium, but as if tinged with a golden light. 
Yet it is wonderful in how low a tone of local 
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colouring his pictures are painted, — how rigidly 
his means are husbanded. His most gorgeous 
effects are produced, not less by keeping down 
than by heightening his colours; the fineness of 
his gradations adds to their variety and force ; 
and, with him, truth is the same thing as splen- 
dour. Every thing is done by the severity of 
his eye, by the patience of his touch. He i^ 
enabled to keep pace with nature by never hur- 
rying on before her; and as he forms the 
broadest masses out of innumerable varying 
parts and minute touches of the pencil, so he 
unites and harmonizes the strongest contrasts 
by the most imperceptible transitions. Every 
distinction is relieved and broken by some 
other intermediate distinction, like half-notes 
in music; and yet all this accumulation of 
endless variety is so mans^ed as only to pro- 
duce the majestic simplicity of nature, so that 
to a common eye there is nothing extraordi- 
nary in his pictures, any more than in nature 
itself. It is, I believe, owing to what has been 
here stated, that Titian is, of all painters, at 
once the easiest and the most difficult to copy. 
He is the most difficult to copy perfectly, for 
the artifice of his colouring and execution is 
hid in its apparent simplicity; and yet the 
knowledge of nature, and the arrangement of 
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the forms and masses in his pictures, are so 
masterly, that any copy made from them, even 
the rudest outline or sketch, can hardly fail to 
have a look of high art. Because he was the 
greatest colourist in the world, this, which was 
his most prominent, has, for shortness, been 
considered as his only excellence ; and he has 
been said to have been ignorant of drawing. 
What he was, generally speaking, deficient in, 
was invention or composition, though even this 
appears to have been more from habit than want 
of power; but his drawing of actual forms, 
where they were not to be put into momentary 
action, or adapted to a particular expression, was 
as fine as possible. His drawing of the forms 
of inanimate objects is unrivalled. His trees 
have a marked character and physiognomy of 
their own, and exhibit an appearance of strength 
or flexibility, solidity or lightness, as if they were 
endued with conscious power and purposes. 
Character was another excellence which Titian 
possessed in the highest degree. It is scarcely 
speaking too highly of his portraits to say that 
they have as much expression, that is, convey 
as fine an idea of intellect and feeling as the 
historical heads of Raphael. The chief differ- 
ence, appears to be that the expression in 
Raphael is more imaginary and contemplative, 
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and in Titian more personal and constitutional. 
The heads of the one seem thinking more of 
some event or subject, those of the other to be 
thinking more of themselves. In the portraits 
of Titian, as might be expected, .the Italian 
character always predominates : there is a look 
of piercing sagacity, of commanding intellect, 
of acute sensibility, which it would be in vain 
to seek for in any other portraits. The daring 
spirit and irritable passions of the age and 
country are distinctly stamped upon their coun- 
tenances, and can be as little mistaken as the 
costume which they wear. The portraits of 
Raphael, though fiill of profound thought and 
feeling, have more of common humanity about 
them. Titian's portraits are the most historical 
that ever were painted ; and they are so for this 
reason, that they have most consistency of form 
and expression. His portraits of Hippoiito de 
Medici and of a Young Neapolitan Nobleman, 
lately in the gallery of the Louvre, are a striking 
contrast in this respect. All the lines of the 
face in the one, the eye-brows, the nose, the comers 
of the mouth, the contour of the face present the 
same sharp angles, the same acute, edgy, con- 
tracted, violent expression. The other portrait 
has the finest expansion of feature and outline, 
and conveys the most exquisite idea of mild 
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thoughtful sentiment. The consistency of the 
expression constitutes as great a charm in. 
Titian's portraits as the harmony of the colour- 
ing. The similarity sometimes objected to his 
heads is partly national and partly arises from 
the class of persons whom he painted. He 
painted only Italians ; and in his time it rarely 
happened that any but persons of the highest 
rank, senators or cardinals, sat for their pic- 
tures. The similarity of costume, of the dress, 
the beard, &c. also adds to the similarity of 
their appearance. It adds, at the same time, to 
their picturesque effect ; and the alteration in 
this respect is one circumstance, among others, 
that has been injurious, not to say fatal to 
modem art. This observation is not confined to 
portrait; for the hired dresses with which our 
historical painters clothe their figures sit no 
more easily on the imagination of the artist than 
they do gracefully on the lay-figures over which 
they are thrown. 

Giorgioni, Paul Veronese, Tintoret, and the 
Bassans are the remaining great names of the 
Venetian school. The excellence of all of these 
consisted in their bold, masterly, and striking 
imitation of nature. Their want of ideal farm 
and elevated character is indeed a constant 
subject of reproach against them. Giorgioni 
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takes the first place among them ; for he was in 
some measure the master of Titian; whereas 
the others were only his disciples. The 
Caraccis, Domenichino, and the rest of the 
Bolognese school formed themselves on a prin- 
ciple of combining the excellences of the Roman 
and Venetian painters, in which they for a while 
succeeded to a considerable degree ; but they 
degenerated and dwindled away into absolute 
insignificance in proportion as they departed 
from nature or the great masters who had 
copied her, to mould their works on academic 
rules and the phantoms of abstract perfection. 

Rubens is the prince of the Flemish painters. 
Of all the great painters he is perhaps the most 
artificial : the man who painted most from his 
imagination, and, what was almost the in- 
evitable consequence, the most of a mannerist. 
He had neither the Greek form to study from, 
nor the Roman expression, nor the high cha- 
racter, picturesque costume, and sun-burnt hues 
which the Venetian painters had immediately 
before them. He took, however, what circum- 
stance presented to him, a fresher and more/ 
blooming tone of complexion, arising froni 
moister air and a colder climate. To this he 
added* the congenial splendour of reflected lights 
and shadows, cast from rich drapery ; and he 
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made what amends he could for the want of 
expression by the richness of his compositions 
and the fantastic variety of his allegorical 
groups. Both his colouring and his drawing 
were, however, ideal exaggerations; but both 
had particular qualities of the highest value. 
He has given to his flesh greater transparency 
and freshness than any other painter ; and this 
excellence he had from nature. One of the 
finest instances will be found in his Peasant 
Family going to Market, in which the figures 
have all the bloom of health upon their coun- 
tenances ; and the very air of the surrounding 
landscape strikes sharp and wholesome on the 
sense. Rubens had another excellence : he has 
given all that relates to the expression of mo- 
tion, in his allegorical figures, in his children, 
his animals, even in his trees, to a degree which 
no one else has equalled, or indeed approached. 
His drawing is often deficient in proportion, 
in knowledge, and in elegance, but it is always 
picturesque. The drawing of N. Poussin, on 
the contrary, which has been much cried up, 
is merely learned and anatomical: he has a 
knowledge of the structure and measurements 
of the human body, but very little feeling of 
the grand, or beautiful, or striking in form. 
All Rubens' forms have ease, freedom, and 
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excessive elasticity. In the gi'otesque style of 
history, as in groups of satyrs, nymphs, bac- 
chanals, and animals, where striking contrasts 
of form are combined with every kind of rapid 
and irregular movement, he has not a rival. 
Witness his Sitentis at Blenheim, where the 
lines seem drunk and staggering ; and his Pro- 
cession of Cupids riding on Animals at White* 
hall, with that adventurous leader of the in- 
Cantine crew, who, with a spear is urging a lion, 
on which he is mounted, over the edge of the 
world; for beyond we only see a precipice 
of clouds and sky. Rubens' power of ex- 
pressing motion, perhaps, arose from the fecility 
of his pencil, and his habitually trusting a 
good deal to memory and imagination in his 
compositions; for this quality can be given in 
no other way. His portraits are the least valu- 
able productions of his pencil. His landscapes 
are often delightful, and appear like the work of 
fairy hands. 

It remains to speak of Vandyke and Rem- 
brandt; the one the disciple of Rubens, the 
other the entire founder of his own school. 
It is not possible for two painters to be more 
opposite. The characteristic merits of the for- 
mer are very happily summed up in a single 
line of a poetical critic, where he speaks of 
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" The soft precision of the clear Vandyke*" 
The general object of this analysis of the 
works of the great masters has been to show 
that their pre-eminence has constantly de* 
pended, not on the creation of a fistntastic, ab- 
stract excellence, existing nowhere but in their 
own mind, but in their selecting and embody- 
ing some one view of nature, which came 
immediately under their habitual observation, 
and which their particular genius led them to 
study and imitate with success. This is cer- 
tainly the case with Vandyke. His portraits, 
mostly of English women, in the collection in 
the Louvre, have a cool, refreshing air about 
them, a look of simplicity and modesty even 
in the very* tone, which forms a fine contrast 
to the voluptuous glow and mellow golden 
lustre of Titian's Italian women. There is a 
quality of flesh-colour in Vandyke which is to 
be found in no other painter, and which exactly 
conveys the idea of the soft, smooth, sliding, 
continuous, delicately varied surface of the skin. 
The objects in his pictures have the least pos- 
sible difference of light and shade, and are 
presented to the eye without passing through 
any indirect medium. It is this extreme purity 
and silvery clearness of tone, together with the 
facility and precision of his particular forms. 
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and a certain air of fashionable elegance, cha- 
racteristic of the age in which he flourished, 
that places Vandyke in the first rank of por- 
trait-painters. 

If ever there was a man of genius in the 
art, it was Rembrandt. He might be said to 
have created a medium of his own, through 
which he saw all objects. He was the grossest 
and the least vulgar, that is to say, the least 
common-place in his grossness, of all men. 
He was the most downright, the least fastidious 
of the imitators of nature. He took any object, 
he cared not what, how mean soever in form^ 
colour, and expression ; and from the light and 
shade which he threw upon it, it came out 
gorgeous from his hands. As Vandyke made 
use of the smallest contrasts of light and shade, 
and painted as if in the open air, Rembrandt 
used the most violent and abrupt contrasts in 
this respect, and painted his objects as if in 
a dungeon. His pictures may be said to be 
" bright with excessive darkness." His vision 
had acquired a l3nix-eyed sharpness from the 
artificial obscurity to which he had accustomed 
himself. " Mystery and silence hung upon his 
pencil." Yet he could pass rapidly from one 
extreme to another, and dip his colours with 
equal success in the gloom of night or in the 
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blaze of the noon-day sun. In surrounding 
different objects with a medium of imagination, 
solemn or dazzling, he was a true poet; in 
all the rest he was a mere painter, but a painter 
of no common stamp. The powers of his hand 
were equal to those of his eye; and, indeed, 
he could not have attempted the subjects he 
did, without an execution as masterly as his 
knowledge was profound. His colours are 
sometimes dropped in lumps on the canvass; 
at other times they are laid on as smooth as 
glass; and he not unfrequently painted with 
the handle of his brush. He had an eye for 
all objects as far as he had seen them. His 
history and landscapes are equally fine in their 
way. His landscapes one could look at for 
ever, though there is nothing in them. But 
" they are of the earth, earthy." It seems as 
if he had dug them out of nature. Everything 
is so true, so real, so full of all the feelings and 
associations which the eye can suggest to the 
other senses, that we immediately take as strong 
an affection to them as if they were our home — 
the very place where we were brought up. No 
length of time could add to the intensity of 
the impressions they convey. Rembrandt is 
the least classical and the most romantic of all 
painters. His Jacobus Ladder is more like a 
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dream than any other picture that ever was 
painted. The figure of Jacob himself is thrown 
in one comer of the picture like a bundle of 
clothes, while the angels hover above the dark- 
ness in the shape of airy wings. 

It would be needless to prove that the gene- 
rality of the Dutch painters copied from actual 
objects. They have become almost a bye-word 
for carrying this principle into its abuse^ by 
copying everything they saw, and having no 
choice or preference of one thing to another, 
unless that they preferred that which was most 
obvious and common. I forgive them. They 
perhaps did better in faithfully and skilfully 
imitating what they had seen, than in imagining 
what they had not seen. Their pictures, at 
least, show that there is nothing in nature, 
however mean or trivial, that has not its beauty, 
and some interest belonging to it, if truly repre- 
sented. I prefer Vangoyen's views on the 
borders of a canal, the yellow- tufted bank and 
passing sail, or Ruysdael's woods and sparkling 
waterfalls, to the most classical or epic compo- 
sitions which could have been invented out of 
nothing; and I think that Teniers's boors, old 
women, and children, are very superior to the 
little carved ivory Venuses in the pictures of 
Vandemeer; just as I think Hogarth's Mar- 
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riage d la Mode is better than his Sigismunda, 
or as Mr Wilkie's Card-Players is better than 
his Alfred. I should not assuredly prefer a 
Dutch Fair by Teniers to a Cartoon by Raphael ; 
but I suspect I should prefer a Dutch Fair by 
Teniers to a Cartoon by the same master; or, 
I should prefer truth and nature in the simplest 
dress, to affectation and inanity in the most 
pompous disguise. Whatever is genuine in art 
must proceed from the impulse of nature and 
individual genius. 

In the French school there are but two names 
of high and established reputation — N. Poussin 
and Claude Lorraine. Of the former I have 
already spoken ; of the latter I shall give my 
opinion when I come to speak of our own 
Wilson. I ought not to pass over the names of 
Murilloand Velasquez, those admirable Spanish 
painters. It is difficult to characterize their 
peculiar excellences as distinct from t&ose of 
the Italian and Dutch schools. They may be 
said to hold a middle rank between the painters 
of mind and body. They express not so much 
thought and sentiment, nor yet the mere ex- 
terior, as the life and spirit of the man. Murillo 
is probably at the head of that class of painters 
who have treated subjects of common life. After 
making the colours on the canvass feel and 
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think, the next best thing is to make them 
breathe and live. But there is in Murillo's 
pictures of this kind a look of real life, a cordial 
flow of native animal spirits, which we find no 
where else. I might here refer particularly to 
his picture of the Two Spanish Beggar Boys, in 
the collection at Dulwich College, which cannot 
easily be forgotten by those who have ever 
seen it. 

I come now to treat of the progress of art in 
Britain. 

I shall first speak of Hogarth, both as he is 
the first name in the order of time that we have 
to boast of, and as he is the greatest comic 
painter of any age or country. His pictures 
are not imitations of still life, or mere transcripts 
of iocidental scenes or customs; but powerful 
moral satires, exposing vice and folly, in their 
most ludicrous points of view, and, with a pro- 
found insight into the weak sides of character 
and manners, in all their tendencies, combina- 
tions, and contrasts. There is not a single 
picture of his containing a representation of 
merely natural or domestic scenery. His object 
is not so much "to hold the mirror up to 
nature," as "to show vice her own feature, 
scorn her own image." Folly is there seen at 
the Height — the moon is at the full — it is the 
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very error of the time. There is a perpetual 
collision of eccentricities, a tilt and tournament 
of absurdities, pampered into all sorts of affecta* 
tion, airy, extravagant, and ostentatious ! Yet 
he is as Httle a caricaturist as he is a painter of 
still life. Criticism has not done him justice, 
though public opinion has. His works have 
received a sanction which it would be vain to 
dispute, in the universal delight and admiration 
with which they have been regarded, from their 
first appearance to the present moment. If the 
quantity of amusement, or of matter for reflec- 
tion, which they have afforded, is that by which 
we are to judge of precedence among the intel- 
lectual benefactors of mankind, there are per- 
haps few persons who can put in a stronger 
claim to our gratitude than Hogarth. The 
wonderful knowledge which he possessed of 
human life and manners is only to be surpassed 
(if it can be) by the powers of invention with 
which he has arranged his materials, and by 
the mastery of execution with which he has 
embodied and made tangible the very thoughts 
and passing movements of the mind. Some 
persons object to the style of Hogarth's pictures, 
or to the class to which they belong. First, 
Hogarth belongs to no class, or, if he belongs to 
any, it is to the same class as Fielding, Smollett, 
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Vanbrugh, and Moli^re. Besides, the merit of 
his pictures does not depend on the nature of 
his subjects, but on the knowledge displayed of 
them, in the number of ideas, in the fiind of 
observation and amusement contained in them. 
Make what deductions you please for the vul- 
garity of the subjects — yet in the research, the 
profundity, the absolute truth and precision of 
the delineation of character, — in the invention 
of incident, in wit and humour, in life and 
motion, in everlasting variety and originality, 
— they never have been, and probably never will 
be, surpassed. They stimulate the faculties as 
well as amuse them. " Other pictures we see, 
Hogarth's we read !'** 

There is one error which has been frequently 
entertained on this subject, and which I wish 
to correct, namely, that Hogarth's genius was 
confined to the imitation of the coarse humours 
and broad farce of the lowest life. But he 
excelled quite as much in exhibiting the vices, 
the folly, and frivolity of the fashionable 
manners of his time. His fine ladies do not 
yield the palm of ridicule to his waiting-maids, 
and his lords and his porters are on a very 
respectable footing of equality. He is quite 

^ See an admirable * Essay on the Genius of Hogarth,* by 
Charles Larob. 
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at home either in St Oiles's or St James's. 
There is no want, for example, in his Marriage 
h la ModCy or his Taste in High Life, of affecta- 
tion verging into idiotcy, or of languid sensibility 
that might 

'* Die of a rose in aromatic pain." 

Many of Hogarth's characters would form ad- 
mirable illustrations of Pope's * Satires/ who 
was contemporary with him. In short, Hogarth 
was a painter of real, not of low life. He was, 
as we have said, a satirist, and consequently his 
pencil did not dwell on the grand and beautiful, 
but it glanced with equal success at the ab- 
surdities and peculiarities of high or low life, 
^* of the great vulgar and the small." 

To this it must be added, that he was as 
great a master of passion as of humour. He 
succeeded in low tragedy as much as in low or 
genteel comedy, and had an absolute power in 
moving the affections and rending the hearts of 
the spectators, by depicting the effects of the 
most dreadful calamities of human life on 
common minds and common countenances. Of 
this the Rake's Progress^ particularly the Bed- 
lam Scene, and many others are unanswerable 
proofe. Hogarth's merits as a mere artist are 
not confined to his prints. In general, indeed, 
this is the case. But when he chose to take 

VOL. II. L 
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pains, he could add the delicacies of execution 
and colouring in the highest degree to those of 
character and composition ; as is evident in his 
series of pictures, all equally well painted, of 
the Marriage d la Mode. 

I shall next speak of Wilson, whose land- 
scapes may be divided into three classes, — ^his 
Italian landscapes, or imitations of the manner 
of Claude, — his copies of English scenery,— and 
his historical compositions. The first of these are, 
in my opinion, by much the best ; and I appeal, 
in support of this opinion, to the Apollo and the 
Seasons, and to the Phaeton. The figures are of 
course out of the question (these being as un- 
couth and slovenly as Claude's are insipid and 
finical) ; but the landscape in both pictures is 
delightful. In looking at them we breathe the 
air which the scene inspires, and feel the genius 
of the place present to us. In the first, there is 
the cool freshness of a migty spring morning ; 
the sky, the water, the dim horizon, all convey 
the same feeling. The fine gray tone and vary- 
ing outline of the hills ; the graceful form of the 
retiring lake, broken still more by the hazy 
shadows of the objects that repose on its bosom ; 
the light trees that expand their branches in 
the air, £^nd the dark stone figure and moulder? 
ing temple, that contrast stiiongly with the 
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broad clear light of the rising day, — give a 
charm, a truth, a force, and harmony to this 
composition, which produce the greater plea- 
sure the longer it is dwelt on. The distribu- 
tion of light and shade resembles the e£fect of 
light on a globe. The Phaeton has the daz- 
zling fervid appearance of an autumnal even- 
ing; the golden radiance streams in solid 
masses from behind the flickering clouds; every 
object is liaked in the sun; the brown fore- 
ground, the thick foliage of the trees, the 
streams, shrunk and stealing along behind the 
dark high banks, — combine to produce that rich-» 
ness and characteristic xinity of effect which is to 
be found only in nature^ or in art derived from 
the study and imitation of nature. These two 
pictures, as they have the greatest general effect, 
are also more carefully finished than any other 
pictures I have seen of his. 

In general, Wilson's views of English scenery 
want almost > every thing that ought to reoom^ 
mend them. The subjects he has chosen are not 
well fitted for the landscape painter, and there is 
nothing in the execution to redeem them. UU 
shaped mountains, or greatlieaps of earth, — trees 
that grow against them without character or ele^ 
gance,-^motionle8s waterfalls, — a want of relief, 
of transparency and distance, without the impos'^ 
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ing grandeur of real magnitude (which it is 
scarcely within the province of art to give), — are 
the chief features and defects of this class of his 
pictures. In more confined scenes the efiect 
must depend almost entirely in the difierences 
in the execution and the details ; for the differ- 
ence of colour alone is not sufficient to give relief 
to objects placed at a small distance from the 
eye. But in Wilson there are commonly no 
details, — all is loose and general ; and this very 
circumstance, which might assist him in giving 
the massy contrasts of light and shade, deprived 
his pencil of all force and precision within a 
limited space. In general, air is necessary to 
the landscape-painter ; and, for this reason, the 
lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland afford 
few subjects for landscape painting. However 
stupendous the scenery of that part of the coun- 
try is^ and however powerful and lasting the 
impression which it must always make on the 
ims^nation, yet the effect is not produced 
merely through the medium of the eye, but 
arises chiefly from collateral and associated 
feelings. There is the knowledge of the phy- 
sical magnitude of the objects in the midst of 
which we are placed, — the slow, improgressive 
motion which we make in traversing them ; — 
there is the abrupt precipice, the torrent's roar, 
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the bomidless expanse of the prospect from the 
highest mountains, — the difficulty of their 
ascent, their loneliness and silence; in short>: 
there is a constant sense and superstitious awe 
of the collective power of matter, on which, 
from the beginning of time, the hand of man 
has made no impression, and which, by the lofty 
reflexions they excite in us, give a sort of intel- 
lectual sublimity even- to our sense of physical 
weakness. But there is little in all these cir- 
cumstances that can be translated into the pictu^ 
resque, which makes its appeal immediately to 
the eye, 

Wilson's historical landscapes, his Niobe, Ce- 
ktdan and Amelia^ &c. &c. do not, in my esti- 
mation, display either taste or fine imagination, 
but are afiected and violent exaggerations of 
clumsy common nature. They are made up 
mechanically of the same stoc\ of materials^ 
an overhanging rock, bare shattered trees, black 
rolling clouds, and forked lightning. The 
figures in the most celebrated of these are not, 
like the children of Niobe, pimished by the 
gods, but like a group of rustics crouching 
from, a hail storm. I agree with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, that Wilson's mind was not, like 
N. Poussin's, sufficiently imbued with the know- 
ledge of antiquity to transport the imagination 
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three thousand years back, to give natural ob- 
jects a sympathy with preternatural events, and 
to inform rocks, and trees, and mountains with 
the presence of a God. To sum up this general 
character, I may observe, that besides his ex- 
cellence in aerial perspective, Wilson had great 
truth, harmony, and depth of local colouring. 
He had a fine feeling of the proportions and 
conduct of light and shade, and also an eye 
for graceful form, as far as regards the bold 
and varying outlines of indefinite objects, as 
may be seen in his foregrounds, &c. where 
the artist is not tied down to an imitation of 
characteristic and articulate forms. In his 
figures, trees, cattle, and in every thing having 
a determinate and regular form, his pencil was 
not only deficient in accuracy of outline, but 
even in perspective and actual relief. His trees, 
in particular, seem pasted on the canvass, like 
botanical specimens. In fine, I cannot sub- 
scribe to the opinion of those who assert that 
Wilson was superior to Claude as a man of 
genius; nor can I discern any other grounds 
for this opinion than what would lead to the gener 
ral conclusion, that the more slovenly the work 
the finer the picture, and that that which is im- 
perfect is superior to that which is perfect. 
It might be said on the same principle, that 
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the coarsest sign-painting is better than the 
reflection of a landscape in a mirror. The 
objection that is sometimes made to the mere 
imitation of nature cannot be made to the land- 
scapes of Claude, for in them the graces them- 
selves have, with their own hands, assisted in 
selecting and disposing every object. Is the 
general effect in his pictures injured by the 
details? Is the truth inconsistent iiiE^th the 
beauty of the imitation ? Does the perpetual 
profusion of objects and scenery, all perfect in 
themselves, interfere with the simple grandeur 
and comprehensive magnificence of the whole ? 
Does the precision with which a plant is marked 
in the foreground take away from the air-drawn 
distinctions of the blue glimmering horizon? 
Is there any want of that endless airy space, 
where the eye wanders at liberty under the 
open sky, explores distant objects, and returns 
back as from a delightful journey? There is 
no comparison between Claude and Wilson. 
Sir Joshua Reyuolds used to say that there 
would be another Raphael before there would 
be another Claude. His landscapes have all 
that is exquisite and refined in art and nature. 
Every thing is moulded into grace and har- 
mony ; and, at the touch of his pencil, shep- 
herds with their flocks, temples, and groves. 
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and windmg glades and scattered hamlets, rise 
up in never-ending succession, under the azure 
sky and the resplendent sun, while 

** Uniyereal Pan, 
Knit with the graces, and the hours in dance, 
Leads on the eternal spring/' 

Michael Angelo has left, in one of his sonnets, 
a fine apostrophe to the earliest poet of Italy : 

'' Fain would I, to be what our Dante was, 
Forego the happiest fortunes of mankind.'' 

What landscape-painter does not feel this of 
Claude?* 

I hare heard an anecdote connected with 
the reputation of Gainsborough's pictures, which 
rests on pretty good authority. Sir Joshua 
Rejmolds, at one of the Academy dinners, 
speaking of Gainsborough, said to a friend, 
*^ He is undoubtedly the best English landscape- 
painter/' " No,'* said Wilson, who overheard 
the conversation, ^* he is not the best landscape- 
painter, but he is the best portrait-painter in 
England/' They were both wrong; but the 

* This painter's book of studies from nature, commonly 
called ' Liber Veritatis,' disproves the truth of the general 
opinion, that his landscapes are mere artificial compositions, 
for the finished pictures are nearly fac-similes of the original 
sketches. 
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Story is creditable to the versatility of Gains-' 
borough's talents. Those of his portraits which 
we have seen are not in the first rank. They 
are, in a good measure, imitations of Vandyke, 
and have more an air of gentility than of 
nature. His landscapes are of two classes, or 
periods, his early and his later pictures. The 
former are minute imitations of nature, or of 
painters who imitated nature, such as Ruysdael, 
&c. some of which have great truth and clear- 
ness. His later pictures are flimsy caricatures 
of Rubens, who himself carried inattention to 
the details to the utmost limit that it would 
bear. Many of Gainsborough's later landscapes 
may be compared to bad water-colour drawings, 
washed in by mechanical movements of the 
hand, without any communication with the eye. 
The truth seems to be, that Gainsborough found 
there was something wanting in his early man* 
ner, that is, something beyond the literal imita- 
tions of the details of natural objects; and he 
appears to have concluded rather hastily, that 
the way to arrive at that something more, was 
to discard truth and nature altogether. His 
fame rests principally, at present, on his fancy 
pieces, cottage children, shepherd boys, &c. 
These have often great truth, great sweetness, 
and the subjects are generally chosen with great 
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felicity. We too often find, however, in his 
happiest effort^, a consciousness in the turn of 
the limbs, and a pensive languor in the ex- 
pression, which is not taken from nature. I 
think the gloss of art is never so ill bestowed, as 
on such sul^ects, the essence of which is sim- 
plicity. It is, perhaps, the general fault of 
Gainsborough, that he presents us with an ideal 
common life, of which we have had a surfeit 
in poetry and romance. His subjects are soft- 
ened and sentimentalized too much ; it is not 
simple unaflSected nature that we see, but nature 
sitting fbr her picture. Our artist, we duspect, 
led the way to that masquerade style which 
piques itself on giving the air of an Adonis to 
the driver of a hay-cart, and models the features 
of a milk-maid on the principles of the antique. 
His Woodman^s Head is admirable<^ Nor can too 
much praise be given to his Shepherd Bay in a 
Storm^ in which the unconscious simplicity of the 
boy'e expression, looking up with his hands folded 
and with timid wonder ; — ^the noisy chattering of 
a magpie perched above, — and the rustUng of the 
coming storm in the branches of the trees, — pro- 
duce a most delightful and romantic impression 
on the mind. Gainsborough was to be con- 
sidered, perhaps, rather as a man of delicate 
taste, and of an elegant and feeling mind, than 
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as a man of genius ; as a lover of the art rather 
than an artist. He devoted himself to it, with 
a view to amuse and soothe his mind, with the 
ease of a gentleman, not with the severity of 
a professional student. He wished to make 
his pictures, like himself, amiable; but a too 
constant desire to please almost unavoidably 
. leads to affectation and effeminacy. He wanted 
that vigour of intellect which perceives the 
beauty of truth: and thought that painting 
was to be gained, like other mistresses, by 
flattery and smiles. It was an error which 
we are disposed to forgive in one, around whose 
memory, both as an artist and a man, many 
fond recollections, many vain regrets, must 
always linger.* 

The authority of Sir Joshua Reynolds, both 
from his example and instructions, has had, and 
still continues to have a considerable influence 
on the state of art in this coimtry. That influ- 
ence has been on the whole, unquestionably 
beneficial in itself, as well as highly creditable 
to the rare talents and elegant mind of Sir 
Joshua; for it has raised the art of painting 

* The idea of the necessity of improviDg upon nature, 
and giving what was called a flattering likeness, was uni- 
yersal in this country fifty years ago, so that Gainsborough 
is not to be so much blamed for tampering with his subjects. 
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from the lowest state of degradation, — of dry, 
meagre, lifeless inanity, — to something at least 
respectable, and bearing an affinity to the rough 
strength and bold spirit of the national charac- 
ter. Whether the same implicit deference to 
his authority, which has helped to advance the 
art thus far, may not, among other causes, limit 
and retard its future progress, — ^whether there 
are not certain original errors, both in his princi- 
ples and practice, which, the farther they are 
proceeded in, the farther they will lead us from 
the truths —whether there is not a systematic 
bias from the right line, by which alone we can 
arrive at the goal of the highest perfection, are 
questions well worth considering. 

I shall begin with Sir Joshua's merits as an 
artist. There is one error which I wish to cor- 
rect at setting out, because I think it important. 
There is not a greater or more unaccountable 
mistake than the supposition that Sir Joshua 
Reynolds owed his success or excellence in his 
profession to his having been the first who in- 
troduced into this country more general princi- 
ples of the art, and who raised portrait to the 
dignity of history, from the low drudgery of 
copying the peculiarities, meannesses, and de- 
tails of individual nature, which was all that 
had been attempted by his immediate predeces* 
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sors. This is so far from being true, that the 
▼ery reverse is the £act. If Sir Joshua did not 
give these details and peculiarities so much as 
might be wished, those who went before him 
did not give them at all. Those pretended 
general principles of the art, which, it is said, 
*^ alone give value and dig^ty to it," had been 
pushed to .their eztremest absurdity before his 
time; and it was in getting rid of the mechan-* 
ical systematic monotony and middle farms, by 
the help of which Lely, Kneller, Hudson, the 
French painters, and others, carried on their 
manufactories of history and ftice-painting, and 
in returning (as far as he did return) to the 
truth and force of individual nature, that the 
secret both of his fame and fortune lay. The 
pedantic servile race of artists whom Reynolds 
superseded, had carried the abstract principle of 
improving on nature to such a degree of refine- 
ment, that they left it out altogether, and con* 
founded all the varieties and irregularities of 
form, feature, character, expression, or attitude, 
in the same artificial mould of fancied grace 
and fashionable insipidity. The portraits of 
Kneller, for example, seem all to have been 
turned in a machine ; the eye-brows are arched 
as if by a compass, the mouth curled, and the 
chin dimpled ; the head turned on one side, and 
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the liaads placed in the same affeeted position. 
The portraits of this mannerist, therefore, are as 
like one another as the dresses which were then 
in fashion, and have the same '^ dignity and 
value '" as the full bottomed wigs which graced 
their origins^ls. The superiority of Reynolds 
consisted in his heing varied and natural, instead 
of being artificial and uniform^' The spirit^ 
grace, or dignity which he added to his por- 
traits, he borrowed, from nature, and not from 
the ambiguous quackery of rules. His feeling 
of truth and nature was too strong to permit 
him to adopt the unmeaning style of Kneller 
and Hudson ; but his logical acuteness was not 
sueh as to enable him to detect the verbal falla- 
cies and speculative absurdities which he had 
learned from Richardson and Coypel ; and, from 
some defects in his own practice, he was led to 
confound negligence with grandeur. But of 
this hereafter. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds owed his great superi- 
ority over his contemporaries to incessant prac- 
tice and habitual attention to nature, to quick 
organic sensibility, to considerable power of ob- 
servation, and still greater taste in perceiving 
and availing himself of those excellences of 
others which lay within his own walk of art. I 
can by no means look upon Sir Joshua as having 
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a claim to the first rank of genius. He would 
hardly have been a grea^ painter if other great 
painters had not lived before him. He would 
not have given a first impulse to the art ; nor 
did he advance any part of it beyond the point 
where he found it.. He did not present any new 
view of nature, nor is he to be placed in the 
same class with those who did. Even in colour, 
his pallet was spread for him by the old m&sters ; 
and his eye imbibed its full perception of depth 
and harmony of tone from the Dutch and Vene- 
tian schools rather than from nature. His early 
pictures are^poor and flimsy. He indeed learned 
to see the finer qualities of nature through the 
works of art, ^ which he, perhaps^ might never 
have discovered in nature itself. He became 
rich by the accumulation of borrowed wealthy 
and his genius was the ofispring of taste. He 
combined and applied the materials of others to 
his own purpose with admirable success ; he was 
an industrious compiler or skilfiil translator, not 
an original inventor, in art. The art would re-» 
main, in all its essential elements, just where it 
is if Sir Joshua had never lived. He has sup* 
plied the industry of fiiture plagiarists with 
no new materials. But it has been well ob- 
served, that the value of every work of art, as 
well as the genius of the artist, depends not 
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more on the degree of excellence than on the 
degree of originality displayed in it. Sir Joshua, 
however, was perhaps the most original imitator 
that ever appeared in the world ; and the reason 
of this, in a great measure, was, that he was 
compelled to combine what he saw in art with 
what he saw in. nature, which was constantly 
before him. The portrait-painter is, in this 
respect, much less liable than the historical 
painter to deviate into the extremes of manner 
and affectation; for he cannot discard nature 
altogether under the excuse that she only pits 
him out. He must meet her fece to face ; and if 
he is not incorrigible, he will see something 
there that cannot fail to be of service to him. 
Another circumstance which must have been 
favourable to Sir Joshua was, that though not 
the originator in point of time, he was the first 
Englishman who transplanted the higher excel- 
lences of his profession into his own country, 
and had the merit, if not of an inventor, of a 
reformer of the art. His mode of painting had 
the graces of novelty in the age and country in 
which he lived ; and he had, therefore, all the 
stimulus to exertion which arose from the en- 
thusiastic applause of his contemporaries, and 
from a desire to expand and refine the taste of 
the public. 
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To an eye for colour and for eflfects H)f light 
and shade, Sir Joshua united a strong perception 
of individual character, a lively feeling of the 
quaint and grotesque in expression, and great 
mastery of execution. He had comparatively 
little knowledge of drawing, 'either as it regarded 
proportion or form. The beauty of some of 
his female feces and figures arises almost 
entirely from their softness and fleshiness. His 
pencil wanted firmness and precision. The ex- 
pression, even of his best portraits, seldom 
implies either lofty or impassioned intellect or 
delicate sensibility. He ai|o wanted grace, if 
grace requires simplicity. The mere negation of 
stifihess and formality is not grace; for looseness 
and distortion are not grace. His favourite 
attitudes are not easy and natural, but the 
affectation of ease and nature. They are violent 
deviations from a right line. Many of the 
figures in his fancy pieces are placed in postures 
in which they could not remain for an instant 
without extreme difficulty and awkwardness. 
I may instance the Girl Drawing with a Pencil, 
and some others. His portraits are his best 
pictures, and of these his portraits of men are 
the best ; his pictures of children are the next 
in value. He had fine subjects for the former, 
from the masculine sense and originality of 
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character of many of the persons whom he 
painted ; and he had also a great advantage, as 
far as practice went, in painting a number of 
persons of every rank and description. Some 
of the finest and most interesting are those of 
Dr Johnson, Goldsmith (which is, however, too 
much a mere sketch), Baretti, Dr Bumey, John 
Hunter, and the inimitable portrait of Bishop 
Newton. The elegant simplicity of character, 
expression, and drawing, preserved throughout 
the last picture, even to the attitude and mode 
of handling, discover the true genius of a painter. 
I also remember to have seen a print of Thomas 
Warton, than which nothing could be more 
characteristic or more natural. These were all 
Reynolds' intimate acquaintance, and it could 
not be said of them that they were men of ^^ no 
mark or likelihood." Their traits had probably 
sunk deep into the artist's mind; he painted 
them as pure studies from nature, copying the 
real image existing before him, with all its 
known characteristic peculiarities ; and, with as 
much wisdom as good nature, sacrificing the 
graces on the altar of friendship. They are 
downright portraits and nothing more, and they 
are valuable in proportion. In his portraits of 
women, on the contrary, with very few except 
tions. Sir Joshua appears to have consulted 
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either the vanity of his employers or his own 
fenciful theory. They have not the look of 
individual nature, nor have they, to compensate 
the want of this, either peculiar elegance of 
form, refinement of expression, delicacy of com- 
plexion, or gracefulness of manner. Vandyke's 
attitudes have heen complained of as stiff and 
confined. Reynolds, to avoid this defect, has 
iallen into the contrary extreme of negligence 
and contortion. His female figures which aim 
at gentility are twisted into that serpentine line, 
the idea of which he ridiculed so much in 
Hogarth. Indeed, Sir Joshua in his * Discourses," 
(see his account of Correggio), speaks of grace 
as if it were nearly allied to affectation. Grace 
signifies that which is pleasing and natural in 
the posture and motions of the human form, as 
beauty is more properly applied to the form 
itself. That which is stiff, inanimate, and 
without motion, cannot therefore be graceful; 
but to suppose that a figure, to. be graceful, 
need only be put into some languishing or 
extravagant posture, is to mistake flutter and 
affectation for ease and elegance. 

Sir Joshua's children, as I have said above, 
are among his chef-d'ceuvres. The faces of 
children have in general that want of precision 
of outline, that prominence of relief and strong 
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contrast of colour, which were peculiarly adapted 
to his style of painting. The arch simplicity of 
expression, and the grotesque character which 
he has given to 4he heads of his children, were, 
however, borrowed from Correggio. His Puck 
is the most masterly of all these ; and the 
colouring, execution, and character, are alike 
exquisite. The single figure of the Infant 
Hercules is also admirable. Many of those to 
which his friends have suggested historical titles 
are mere common portraits or casual studies. 
Thus the In/ant Samuel is an innocent little 
child saying its prayers at the bed's feet : it has 
nothing to do with the story of the Hebrew 
prophet. The same objection will apply to 
many of his £ancy pieces and historical compo- 
sitions. There is often no connexion between 
the picture and the subject but the name. 
Even his celebrated Iphigenia, beautiftil as she 
is, and prodigal of her charms, does not answer 
to the idea of the story. In drawing the naked 
figure. Sir Joshua's want of truth and firmness 
of outline became more apparent; and his 
mode of laying on his colours, which in the 
face and extremities was relieved and broken 
by the abrupt inequalities of surface and variety 
of tints in each part, produce a degree of 
heaviness and opacity in the larger masses of 
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flesh colour, which can indeed only be avoided 
by extreme delicacy or extreme lightness of 
execution. 

Shall I speak the truth at once? In my 
opinion, Sir Joshua did not possess either that 
high imagination, or those strong feelings, with- 
out which no painter can become a poet in his 
art. His larger historical compositions have 
been generally allowed to be most liable to 
objection in a critical point of view. I shall not 
attempt to judge them by scientific or technical 
rules, but make one or two observations on the 
character and feeling displayed in them. The 
highest subject which Sir Joshua has attempted 
was the Count Ugolino, and it was, as might be 
expected from the circumstances, a total failure. 
He had, it seems, painted a study of an old 
beggar-man's head ; and some person, who must 
have known as little of painting as of poetry, 
persuaded the unsuspecting artist that it was 
the -exact expression of Dante's Count Ugolino, 
one of the most grand, terrific, and appalling 
characters in modem fiction. Reynolds, who 
knew nothing of the matter but what he was 
told, took his good fortune for granted, and 
only extended his canvass to admit the rest 
of the figures. The attitude and expression of 
Count Ugolino himself are what the artist 
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intended them to be, till they were pampered 
into something else by the officious vanity of 
friends, — those of a common mendicant at the 
comer of a street, waiting patiently for some 
charitable donation. The imagination of the 
painter took refiige in a parish workhouse, 
instead of ascending the steps of the Tower of 
Famine. The hero of Dante is a lofiy, high- 
minded, and unprincipled Italian nobleman, 
who had betrayed his country to the enemy, 
and who, as a punishment for his crime, is shut 
up with his four sons in the dungeon of the 
citadel, where he shortly finds the doors barred 
upon him, and food withheld. He in vain 
watches with eager feverish eye the opening of 
the door at the accustomed hour, and his looks 
turn to stone; his cliildren one by one drop 
down dead at his feet ; he is seized with blindness, 
and, in the agony of his despair, he gropes 
on his knees after them, 

** Calling es^ch by name 
For three days after they were dead.*' 

Even in the other world he is represented 
with the same fierce, daimtless, unrelenting 
character, '* gnawing the skull of his adversary, 
his fell repast." The subject of the Laocoan is 
scarcely eqiial to that described by Dante. 
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The horror there is physical and momentary ; 
in the other, the imagination fills up the long, 
obscure, dreary void of despair, and joins its 
unutterable pangs to the* loud cries of nature. 
What is there in the picture to convey the 
ghastly horrors of the scene, or the mighty 
energy of soul with which they are borne ? His 
picture of Macbeth is fiiU of wild and grotesque 
images ; and the apparatus of the Witches con- 
tains a very elaborate and well arranged inven- 
tory of dreadful objects. His Cardinal Beaufort is 
a fine display of rich, mellow colouring; and there 
•is something gentlemanly and Shakespearian in 
the King and the Attendant Nobleman. At the 
same time, I think the expression of the Car- 
dinal himself is too much one of physical horror, 
a canine gnashing of the teeth, like a man 
strangled. This is not the best style of history. 
Mrs Siddons as the Tragic Muse is neither the 
Tragic Muse nor Mrs Siddons ; and I have still 
stronger objections to Garrick between Tragedy 
and Comedy. 

There is a striking similarity between Sir 
Joshua Reynolds' theory and his practice ; and 
as each of these has been appealed to in support 
of the other, it is necessary that I should ex- 
amine both. Sir Joshua's practice was generally 
confined to the illustration of that part of his 
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theory which relates to the more immediate 
imitation of nature ; and it is to what he says 
on this subject that I shall chiefly direct my^ 
observations at present. 

.He lays it down as a general and invariable 
rule, that " the great style in art, and the most 

PERFECT IMITATION OF NATURE, COnSiStS in avoid-^ 

ing the details and peculiarities of particular 
objects.'^ This sweeping principle he applies 
almost indiscriminately to portrait, history, and 
landscape; and he appears to have been led to 
the conclusion itself, from supposing the imita- 
tion of particulars to be inconsistent with gene-- 
ral rule and efiect. It appears to me that the 
highest perfection of the art depends, not on 
separating, but on uniting general truth and 
effect with individual distinctness and ac- 
curacy. 

First, — It is said that the great style in paint- 
ing, as it relates to the immediate imitation of 
external nature, consists in avoiding the details 
of particular objects. It consists neither in 
giving nor avoiding them, but in something 
quite different from both. Any one may avoid 
the details. So far there is no difierence 
between the Cartoons and a common sign paint-* 
ing. Greatness consists in giving the larger 
masses and proportions with truth ; — this does 
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not prevent giving the smaller ones too. The 
utmost grandeur of outline, and the broadest 
masses of light and shade are perfectly compa- 
tible with the utmost minuteness and delicacy 
of detail, as may be seen in nature. It is not^ 
indeed, common to see both qualities combined 
in the imitations of nature, any more than the 
combinations of other excellences; nor am I 
here saying to which the principal attention of 
the artist should -be directed; but I deny that, 
considered in themselves, the absence of the 
one quality is necessary or sufficient to the pro- 
duction of the other. 

If, for example, the form of the eye-brow is 
correctly given, it will be perfectly indifferent 
to the truth* or grandeur of the design, whether 
it consists of one broad mark, or is composed of 
a number of hair-lines arranged in the same 
order. So, if the lights and shades are disposed 
in fine and large masses, the breadth of the 
picture, as it is called, cannot possibly be affected 
by the filling up of these masses with the de- 
tails ; that is, with the subordinate distinctions 
which appear in nature. The anatomical de-^ 
tails in Michael Angelo, the ever-varying out-^ 
line of Raphael, the perfect execution of the 
Greek statues, do not destroy their symmetry 
or dignity of form ; and in the finest specimens 
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of the composition of colour we may observe the 
largest masses combined with the greatest variety 
in the parts of which these masses are com- 
posed. 

The gross style consists in giving no detail, 
ihejftttical in giving nothing else. Nature con-< 
tains both large and small parts, both masses 
and details ; and the same may be said of the 
most perfect works of art. The union of both 
kinds of excellence, of strength with delicacy, as 
far as the limits of human capacity and the 
shortness of human life would permit, is that 
which has established the reputation of the most 
successful imitators of nature. Farther, their 
most finished works are their best. The predo- 
minance, indeed, of either excellence* in the best 
masters has varied according to their opinion of 
the relative value of these qualities, — the labour 
they had the time or the patience to bestow on 
their works, — the skill of the artist, — or the 
nature and extent of his subject. But if the 
rule here objected to, that the careful imitation 
of the parts injures the effect of the whole, be 
once admitted, slovenliness would become an^ 
other name for genius, and the most unfinished 
performances be the best. That such has been 
the confused impression left on the mind by th6 
perusal of Sir Joshua Reynolds' * Discourses,' is 
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evident horn the practice as well as couvereation 
of many (even eminent) artists. The late Mr 
Ojtte proceeded entirely on this principle. He 
left many admirable studies of portraits, parti- 
cularly in what relates to the disposition and 
effect of light and shade ; but he never finished 
any of the parts, thinking them beneath the 
attention of a great artist. He went over the 
whole head the second day as he had done the 
first, and therefore made no progress. The pic- 
ture at last, having neither the lightness of a 
sketch, nor the accuracy of a finished work, 
looked coarse, laboured and heavy. Titian is 
the most perfect example of high finishing. 
In him the details are engrafted on the most 
profound knowledge of effect, and attention to 
ibe character of what he represented. His 
pictures have the exact look of nature, the very 
tone and texture of flesh. The variety of his 
tints is blended into the greatest simplicity. 
There is a proper degree both of solidity and 
transparency. All the parts hang together; 
every stroke tells, and adds to the effect of the 
rest. Sir Joshua seems to deny that Titian 
finished much, and says that he produced by 
two or three strokes of his pencil, effects which 
the most laborious copyist would in vain attempt 
to equal. It is true, he availed himself in some 
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degree of what is called eTCCution^ to facilitate 
his imitation of the details and peculiarities of 
nature ; but it was to facilitate, not supersede. 
There can be nothing more distinct than execu- 
tion and daubing. Titian, however, made a 
very moderate, though a very admirable, use of 
this power; and those who copy his pictures 
will find that the simplicity is in the results, not 
in the details. To conclude my observations on 
this head, I will only add, that while the artist 
thinks there is any thing to be done, either to 
the whole or to the parts of his picture, which 
can give it still more the look of nature, if he 
is willing to proceed, I would not advise him to 
desist. This rule is the more necessary to the 
young student, for he will relax in his attention 
as he grows older. And, again, with respect to 
the subordinate parts of a picture, there is no 
danger that he will bestow a disproportionate 
degree of labour upon them, because he will not 
feel the same interest in copying them, and 
because a much less degree of accuracy will 
serve every purpose of deception. 

Secondly, — ^With regard to the imitation of 
expression, I can hardly agree with Sir Joshua 
that "the perfection of portrait-painting con- 
sists in giving the general idea or character 
without the individual peculiarities." No doubt, 
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if we were to choose between the general cha- 
racter and the peculiarities of feature, we ought 
to prefer the former. But they are so far from 
being incompatible with, that they are not with- 
out some difficulty distinguishable from, each 
other. There is a general look of the face^ a 
predominant expression arising from the corre- 
spondence and connexion of the different parts, 
which it is of the first and last importance to 
give, and without which no elaboration of 
detached parts, or marking of the peculiarities 
of single features, is worth anything ; but which 
at the same time is not destroyed, but assisted, 
by the careful finishing, and still more by giving 
the exact outline, of each part. 

It is on this point that the modem French 
and English schools differ, and, in my opinion, 
are both wrong. The English seem generally 
to suppose, ■ that if they only leave out the 
subordinate parts, they are sure of the general 
result. The French, on the contrary, as erro- 
neously imagine that, by attending successively 
to each separate part, they must infallibly arrive 
at a correct whole : not considering that, besides 
the parts, there is their relation to each other, 
and the general impression stamped upon them 
by the character of the individual, which, to be 
seen, must be felt ; for it is demonstrable, that 
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all characteT and ezpre»iion, to be adequately 
represented, must be perceived by the mind, 
and not by the eye only. The French painters 
give only lines and precise differences, the 
English only general masses and strong effects; 
Hence the two nations reproach one another 
with the difference of their styles of art, — the 
one as dry, hard, and minute,— the other as 
gross, gothic, and unfinished; and they will 
probably remain for ever satisfied with each 
other's defects, as they afford a very tolerable 
fund of consolation on either side. 

Much has been said of historical partraitSy and 
I have no objection to this phrase, if properly 
understood. The giving historical truth to a 
portrait means, then, the representing the in- 
dividual under one consistent, probable, and 
striking view ; or showing the different features, 
muscles, &c. in one action, and modified by one 
principle. A portrait thus painted may be said 
to be historical ; that is, it carries internal evi- 
dence of truth and propriety with it ; and the 
number of individual peculiarities, as long as 
they are true to nature, cannot lessen, but must 
add to, the strength of the general impression. 

It might be shown, if there were room in this 
place, that Sir Joshua has constructed his theory 
of the ideal in art upon the same mistaken prin- 
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ciple of the negation or abstraction of a particniar 
nature. The ideal is not a negative, but a positive 
thing. The leaving out the details or peculiarities 
of an individual face does not make it one jot 
more ideal. To paint history is to paint nature 
as answering to a general, predominant, or pre- 
conceived idea in the mind, of strength, beauty, 
action, passion, thought, &c. ; but the way to 
do this is not to leave out the details, but to 
incorporate the general idea with the details; 
that is, to show the same expression actuating 
and modifying every movement of the muscles, 
and the same character preserved consistently 
through every part of the body. Grandeur does 
not consist in omitting the parts, but in con- 
necting all the parts into a whole, and in giving 
their combined and varied action; abstract truth 
or ideal perfection does not consist in rejecting 
the peculiarities of form, but in rejecting all 
those which are not consistent with the character 
intended to be given, and in following up the 
same general idea of softness, voluptuousness, 
strength, activity, or any combination of these, 
through every ramification of the frame. But 
these modifications of form or expression can 
only be learnt from nature, and therefore the 
perfection of art must always be sought in 
nature. The ideal properly applies as much to 
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the idea of ugliness, weakness, folly, meanness, 
vice, as of beauty, strength, wisdom, magna- 
nimity, or virtue. The antique heads of fauns 
and satyrs, of Pan or Silenus, are quite as ideal 
as those of the Apollo or Bacchus ; and Hogarth 
adhered to an idea of humour in his faces, as 
Raphael did to an idea of sentiment. But 
Raphael found the character of sentiment in 
nature as much as Hogarth did that of humour, 
otherwise neither of them would have given one 
or the other with such perfect truth, purity, 
force, and keeping. Sir Joshua Reynolds' 
ideal, as consisting in a^mere negation of indi* 
viduality, bears just the same relation to real 
beauty or grandeur, as caricature does to true 
comic character. 

It is owing either to a mistaken theory of 
elevated art, or to the want of models in nature, 
that the English are hitherto without any painter 
of serious historical subjects, who can be placed 
in the first rank of genius. Many of the pic- 
tures of modem artists have evidenced a capacity 
for correct and happy delineations of actual 
objects and domestic incidents only inferior to 
the masterpieces of the Dutch school. I might 
here mention the names of Wilkie, Collins, 
Heaphy, and others. We have portrait-painters 
who have attained to a very high degree of 
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excellence in all the branches of their art. 
In landscape, Turner has shown a knowledge 
of the effects of air, and of powerful relief in 
objects which was never surpassed. But in 
the highest walk of art — ^in giving the move- 
ments of the finer or loftier passions of the 
mind, this country has not produced a single 
painter who has made even a faint approach 
to the excellence of the great Italian painters. 
We have, indeed, a good number of specimens 
of the clay figure, the anatomical mechanism, 
the regular proportions measured by a two- 
foot rule; — large canvasses, covered with stiff 
figures, arranged in deliberate order, with the 
characters and story correctly expressed by up- 
lifted eyes or hands, according to old receipt- 
books for the passions ; with all the hardness 
and inflexibility of figures carved in wood, and 
painted over in good strong body colours, that 
look ^* as if some of nature's journeymen had 
made them, and not made them well." But 
we still want a Prometheus to give life to the 
cumbrous mass, — to throw an intellectual light 
over the opaque image, — to embody the inmost 
refinements of thought to the outward eye, — 
to lay bare the very soul of passion. That 
picture is of little comparative value, which 
can be completely translated into another Ian- 
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guage, — of which the description in a common 
catalogue conveys all that is expressed by the 
picture itself; for it is the excellence of every 
art to give what can be given by no other 
in the same degree. Much less is that picture 
to be esteemed wliich only injures and defaces the 
idea already existing in the mind's eye : which 
does not come up to the conception which the 
imagination forms of the s^bject, and substitutes 
a dull reality for high sentiment; for the art 
is in this case an incumbrance, not an assistance, 
and interferes with, instead of adding to, the 
stock of our pleasurable sensations. But I 
should be at a loss to point out, I will not 
say any English picture, but certainly any 
English painter, who, in heroical and classical 
composition, has risen to the height of his sub* 
ject, and answered the expectations of the well- 
informed spectator, or excited the same im- 
pression by visible means as had been excited 
by words or by reflection.* That this infe- 
riority in English art is not owing to a de- 
ficiency of English genius, imagination, or 
passion, is proved sufficiently by the works of 
our poets and dramatic writers, which, in lofti- 

* If I were to make any qualification of this censure, it 
would be in favour of some of Northcote*s compositions 
from early English history. 
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ness and force, are not surpassed by those of 
any other nation. But whatever may be the 
depth of internal thought and feeling in the 
English character, it seems to be more internal; 
and, whether this is owing to habit or physical 
constitution, to have comparatively a less imme- 
diate and powerful communication with the 
organic expression of passion, — which exhibits 
the thoughts and feelings in the countenance, 
and furnishes matter for the historic muse of 
painting. The English artist is instantly sen- 
sible that the flutter, grimace, aad extravagance 
of the French physiognomy, are incompatible with 
high history ; and we are at no loss to explain 
in this way, that is, from the defect of living 
models, how it is that the productions of the 
French school are marked with all the affecta- 
tion of national caricature, or sink into tame 
and lifeless imitations of the antique. May 
we not account satisfactorily for the general 
defects of our own historic productions in a 
similar way, — from a certain inertness and con- 
stitutional phlegm, which does not habitually 
impress the workings of the mind in corre- 
spondent traces on the countenance, and which 
may also render us less sensible of these outward 
and visible signs of passion, even when they are so 
impressed there ? The irregularity of proportion 
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and want of symmetry in the structure of the 
national features, though it certainly enhances 
the difficulty of infusing natural grace and 
grandeur into the works of art, rather accounts 
for our not having been able to attain the ex- 
quisite refinements of Grecian sculpture, than 
for our not having rivalled the Italian painters 
in expression. 

Mr West formed no exception to, but a con- 
firmation of, these general observations. His 
pictures have all that can be required in what 
relates to the composition of the subject ; to the 
regular arrangement of the groups ; the anato- 
mical proportions of the human body ; and the 
technical knowledge of expression, — as far as 
expression is reducible to abstract rules, and is 
merely a vehicle for the telling of a story ; so 
that anger, wonder, sorrow, pity, &c. have each 
their appropriate and well-known designations. 
These, however, are but the instrumental parts 
of the art, the means, not the end ; but beyond 
these Mr West*s pictures do not go. They 
never " snatch a grace beyond the reach of art." 
They exhibit the mask, not the soul of expres- 
sion. I doubt whether, in the entire range of 
Mr West's productions, meritorious and admir- 
able as the design and composition often are, 
there is to be found one truly fine head. They 
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display a total want of gusto. In Raphael, the 
same divine spirit breathes through every part ; 
it either agitates the inmost frame, or plays in 
gentle undulations on the trembling surface. 
Whether we see his figures bending with all the 
blandishments of maternal love, or standing in 
the motionless silence of thought, or hurried 
into the tumult of action, the whole is under the 
impulse of deep passion. But Mr West saw 
hardly any thing in the human face but bones 
and cartilages ; or if he availed himself of the 
more flexible machinery of nerves and muscles, 
it was only by rule and method. The eflect is 
not that which the soul of passion impresses on 
the countenance, and which the soul of genius 
alone can seize ; but such as might, in a good 
measure, be given to wooden puppets or paste- 
board figures, pulled by wires, and taught to 
open the mouth, or knit the forehead, or raise 
the eyes in a very scientific manner. In fact, 
there is no want of art or limning in his pic<- 
tures, but of nature and feeling. 

It is not long since an opinion was very gene- 
ral, that all that was wanting to the highest 
splendour and perfection of the arts in this 
country might be supplied by academies and 
public institutions. There are three ways in 
which academies and public institutions may be 
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supposed to promote the fine arts; either by 
furnishing the best models to the student, or by 
holding out immediate emolument and patron* 
age, or by improving the public taste. I shall 
bestow a short consideration on the influence of 
each. 

First, a constant reference to the best models 
of art necessarily tends to enervate the mind, to 
intercept our view of nature, and to distract the 
attention by a variety of unattainable excel- 
lence. An intimate acquaintance with the 
works of the celebrated masters may indeed add 
to the indolent refinement of taste, but will 
never produce one work of original genius, one 
great artist. In pi:oof of the general truth of 
this observation, I might cite the history of the 
progress and decay of art in all countries where 
it has flourished. It is a little extraordinary, 
that if the real sources of perfection are to be 
soughrin schools, in models, and public institu- 
tions, that wherever schools, models, and public 
institutions have existed, there the arts should 
regularly disappear, — that the effect should 
never follow from the cause. 

The Greek statues remain to this day unri- 
valled, — ^the undisputed standard of the most 
perfect symmetry of form. In Italy the art of 
painting has had the same fate. After its long 
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and painful struggles in the time of the earlier 
artists, Cimabue, Ghirlandajo, Massaccio, and 
others, it burst out with a light almost too daz- 
zling to behold in the works of Titian, Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, and Correggio; which was 
reflected with diminished lustre in the produc- 
tions of their immediate disciples, lingered for 
a while with the school of the Carraccis, and 
expired with Guido Reni. From that period, 
painting sunk to so low a state in Italy as to 
excite only pity or contempt. There is not 
a single name to redeem its faded glory from 
utter oblivion. Yet this has not been owing to 
any want of Dilettanti and Delia Cruscan 
Societies, of Academies of Florence, of Bologna, 
of Parma, and Pisa, of honorary members, and 
foreign correspondents, — of pupils and teachers, 
professors and patrons, and the whole busy tribe 
of critics and connoisseurs. 

What is become of the successors of Rubens, 
Rembrandt, and Vandyke? What have the 
French academicians done for the art ; or what 
will they ever do, but add intolerable affectation 
and grimace to centos of heads from the antique, 
and caricature Greek forms by putting them 
into opera attitudes? Nicholas Poussin is the 
only example on record in favour of the con- 
trary theory, and I have already sufficiently 
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noticed his defects. What extraordinary ad- 
vances have we made in our own country in 
consequence of the establishment of the Royal 
Academy? What greater names has the En- 
glish school to boast than those of Hogarth^ 
Reynolds, and Wilson, who created it ? 

Again, I might cite, in support of my asser- 
tion, the works of Carlo Maratti, of Raphael 
Mengs, or of any of the effeminate school of 
critics and copyists, who have attempted to 
blend the borrowed beauties of others in a per- 
fect whole. What do they contain, but a. 
negation of every excellence which they pretend 
to combine? The assiduous imitator, in his 
attempts to grasp all, loses his hold of that which 
was placed within his reach ; and, from aspir- 
ing at universal excellence sinks into uniform 
mediocrity. The student who has models of 
every kind of excellence constantly before him, 
is not only diverted from that particular walk 
of art in which, by patient exertion, he might 
attain ultimate success, but, from having 
his imagination habitually raised to an over- 
strained standard of refinement, by the sight of 
the most exquisite examples in art, he becomes 
impatient and dissatisfied with his own attempts, 
determines to reach the same perfection all at 
once, or throws down his pencil in despair. 
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Thus the young enthusiast, whose genius and 
energy were to rival the great masters of anti- 
quity, or create a new era in the art itself, 
baffled in his first sanguine expectations, reposes 
in indolence on what others have done, — won- 
ders how such perfection could have been 
achieved, — grows familiar with the minutest 
peculiarities of the different schools, — ^flutters 
between the splendour of Rubens and the grace 
of Raphael, and ends in nothing. Such was not 
Correggio. He saw and felt for himself; he 
was of no school, but had his own world of art 
to create. That image of truth and beauty 
which existed in his mind he was forced to 
construct for himself, without rules or models. 
As it had arisen in his mind from the contem- 
plation of nature, so he could only hope to 
embody it to others by the imitation of nature. 
We can conceive the work growing under his 
hand by slow and patient touches, approaching 
nearer to perfection, softened into finer grace, 
gaining strength from delicacy, and at last 
reflecting the pure image of nature on the 
canvass. Such is always the true progress of 
art ; such are the necessary means by which the 
greatest works of every kind have been pro- 
duced. They have been the effect of power 
gathering strength from exercise, and warmth 
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from its own impulse — stimulated to fresh 
efforts by conscious success, and by the surprize 
and strangeness of a new world of beauty open- 
ing to the delighted imagination. The triumphs 
of art were victories over the difficulties of art; 
the prodigies of genius, the result of that 
strength which had grappled with nature. 
Titian copied even a plant or a piece of common 
drapery from the objects themselves; and 
Raphael is known to have made elaborate 
studies of all the principal heads in his pictures. 
All thfe great painters of this period were tho- 
roughly grounded in the first {Principles of their 
art ; had learned to copy a face, a hand, or an 
eye, and had acquired patience to finish a single 
figure before they undertook to paint extensive 
compositions. They knew that though fame is 
represented with her head above the clouds, her 
feet rest upon the earth. Genius can only have 
its full scope where, though much may have 
been done, more remains to do ; where models 
exist chiefly to show the differences of art, and 
where the perfect idea is left to be filled 
up in the painter's imagination. When once 
the stimulus of novelty and of original exertion is 
wanting, generations repose on what has been 
done for tliem by their predecessors, as indi- 
viduals, after a certain period, rest satisfied 
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with the knowledge they have already ac- 
quired. 

With regard to the pecuniary advantages 
arising from the public patronage of the arts, 
the plan unfortunately defeats itself; for it 
multiplies its objects faster than it can satisfy 
their claims, and raises up a swarm of com- 
petitors for the prize of genius from the dregs 
of idleness and dulness. The real patron is 
anxious to reward merit, not to encourage gra- 
tuitous pretensions to it ; to see that the man of 
genius takes nodetriment, that another Wilsonis not 
left to perish for want ; not to propagate the breed 
of embryo candidates for fame. Offers of public 
and promiscuous patronage can in general be 
little better than a species of intellectual seduc- 
tion, administering provocatives to vanity and 
avarice, and leading astray the youth of the 
nation by hopes, which can scarcely ever be 
realized. At the same time, the good that 
might be done by private taste and benevolence 
is in a great measure defeated. The moment 
that a few individuals of discernment and liberal 
spirit become members ^f a public body, they 
are no longer anything more than parts of a 
machine, which is usually wielded at will by 
some officious, overweening pretender; their 
good sense and good nature are lost in a 
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mass of ignorance and presumption; their 
names only serve to reflect credit on proceed- 
ings in which they have no share, and which 
are determined upon by a majority of persons 
who have no interest in the arts, but what 
arises to them from the importance attached to 
them by regular organization, and no opinions 
but what are dictated to them by some self- 
constituted judge. As far as I have had an 
opportunity of observing the conduct of such 
bodies of men, instead of taking the lead of 
public opinion, of giving a firm, manly, and 
independent tone to that opinion, they make 
it their business to watch all its caprices, and 
follow it in every casual turning. They dare 
not give their sanction to sterling merit, strug* 
gling with difficulties, but take advantage of 
its success to reflect credit on their own «re- 
putation for ss^city. Their taste is a servile 
dependent on their vanity, and their patronage 
has an air of pauperism about it. Perhaps 
the only public patronage which was ever really 
useful to the arts, or worthy of them, was that 
which they received first in Greece, and afterwards 
in Italy, from the religious institutions of the 
country ; when the artist felt himself, as it were, 
a servant at the altar; when his hand gave 
a visible form to gods or heroes, angels or 
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apostles ; and when the enthusiasm of genius 
was exalted by mingling with the flame of 
national devotion. The artist was not here 
degraded by being made the dependent on 
the caprice of wealth or fashion, but felt at 
once the servant and the benefactor of the 
public. He had to embody, by the highest 
efforts of his art, subjects which were sacred 
to the ima^nation and feelings of the spec- 
tators; there was a common link, a mutual 
sympathy, between them in their common faith. 
Every other mode of patronage but that which 
arises either from the general institutions and 
manners of a people, or from the real, unaffected 
taste of individuals, must, I conceive, be ille- 
gitimate, corrupted in its source, and either 
ineffectual or injurious to its professed object. 

Lastly, Academicians and institutions may 
be supposed to assist the progress of the fine 
arts, by promoting a wider taste for them. 

In general, it must happen in the first sts^es 
of the arts, that as none but those who had 
a natural genius for them would attempt to 
practise them, so none but those who had a na- 
tural taste for them, would pretend to judge of or 
criticise them. This must be an incalculable 
advantage to the man of true genius; for it 
is no other than the privilege of being tried 
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by his peers. In an age when connoisseurship 
had not become a fashion, — when religion, war, 
and intrigiie, occu[Med the time and thoughts 
of the great, — only those minds of superior 
refinement would be led to notice the works of 
art, who had a real sense of their excellence ; 
and, in giving way to the powerful bent of 
his own genius, the painter was most likely 
to consult the taste of his judges. He had 
not to deal with pretenders to taste, through 
vanity, affectation, and idleness. He had to 
appeal to the higher faculties of the soul, — to 
that deep and innate sensibility to truth and 
beauty, which required only fit objects to have 
its enthusiasm excited, — and to that independent 
strength of mind, which, in the midst of igno- 
rance and barbarism, hailed and fostered genius 
wherever it met with it. Titian was patronized 
by Charles the Fifth. Count Castiglione was the 
friend of Raphael. These were true patrons 
and true critics ; and, as there were no others 
(for the world, in general, merely looked on 
and wondered), there can be little doubt that 
such a period of dearth of feictitious patronage 
would be most favourable to the full develop- 
ment of the greatest talents, and to the attain- 
ment of the highest excellence. 

By means of public institutions, the number 
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of candidates for fame and pretenders to criti- 
cism is increased beyond all calculation, while 
the quantity of genius and feeling remains 
much the same as before; with these disad- 
vantages, that the man of original genius is 
often lost among the crowd of competitors, 
who would never have become such but from 
encouragement and example, and that the voice 
of the few whom nature intended for judges, is 
apt to be drowned in the noisy and forward 
suffrages of shallow smatterers in taste. 
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THE FIGHT. 



"The fght, the fight 's the thing, 

Wherein Til catch the conscieDce of the king.*' 

M Where there's a will, there's a way. — I said so to 
myself, as I walked down Chancery lane, about 
half-past six o'clock on Monday the 10th of 
December, to inquire at Jack Randall's where 
the fight the next day was to be ;^ and I found 
" the proverb '' nothing " musty" in the present 
instance. I was determined to see this fight, 
come what would, and see it I did, in great 
style. It was my first fighty yet it more than 

^ answered my expectations. ]\ Ladies ! it is to you 
I dedicate this description ; nor let it seem out 
of character for the fair to notice the exploits of 
the brave. Courage and modesty are the old 
English virtues ; and may they never look cold 
and askance on one another ! Think, ye fairest 
of the fair, loveliest of the lovely kind, ye prac- 
tisers of soft enchantment, how many more ye 
kill with poisoned baits than ever fell in the 
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ring ; and listen with subdued air and without 
shuddering, to a tale tragic only in appearance, 
and sacred to the Fancy l)( 

t . I was going down Chancery lane, thinking to 

ask at Jack Randall's where the fight was to be, 
when looking through the glass-door of the Hok 
in the Wall^ I heard a gentleman asking the 
same question at Mrs Randall, as the author of 
*Waverley' would express it. (^ow Mrs Ran- 
dall stood answering the gentleman's question, 
with the authenticity of the lady of the Cham- 
pion of the Light Weights. ^ Thinks I, I'll wait 
till this person comes out, and learn from him 
how it is. For to say a truth, I was not fond of 
going into, this house of call for heroes and phi- 
losophers, ever since the owner of it (for Jack is 
no gentleman) threatened once upon a time to 
kick me out of doors for wanting a mutton-chop 
at his hospitable board, when the conqueror in 
thirteen battles was more full of blue ruin than 
{ of good manners. I was the more mortified at 
this repulse, inasmuch as I had heard Mr James 
Simpkins, hosier in the Strand, one day when 
the character of the Hole in the Wall was 
brought in question, observe — •^ The house is a 
very good house, and the company quite gen- 
teel : I have been there myself !" Remember- 
ing this unkind treatment of mine host, to which 
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mine hostess was also a party, and not wishing 
to put her in unquiet thoughts at a time jubilant 
like the present, I waited at the door, when^ r 
who should issue forth but my friend Joe Toms, 
and turning suddenly up Chancery lane with 
that quick jerk and impatient 'stride which dis- 
tinguishes a lover of the Fancy, I said, "I '11 be 
hanged if that fellow is not going to the fight, 
and is on his way to get me to go wit h him /^JC 
So it proved in effect, and we agreed to adjourn 
to my lodgings to discuss measures with that 
cordiality which makes old friends like new, and 
new friends like old, on great occasions. We 
are cold to others only when we are dull in our- 
selves, and have neither thoughts nor feelings to 
impart to them. Give a man a topic in his 
head, a throb of pleasure in his heart, and he 
will foe glad to share it with the first person he 
meets. Toms and I, though we seldom meet, ' 
were an alter idem on this memorable occasion, 
and had not an idea that we did not candidly 
impart; and "so carelessly did we fleet the 
time," that I wish no better, when there is 
another fight, than to have him for a companion 
on my journey down, and to return with my 
friend Jack Pigott, talking of what was to 
happen or of what did happen, with a noble 
subject always at hand, and liberty to digress to 
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Others whenever they offered. Indeed, on my 
repeating the lines from Spenser in an involun- 
tary fit of enthusiasm, 

" What more felicity can fall to creature^ 
Than to enjoy delight with liberty ?" 

my last-named ingenious friend stopped me by 
saying that this, translated into the vulgate, 
meant ** Going to see a fights 

Joe Toms and I could not settle about the 
method of going down. /He said there was a 
^ caravan, he understood, to start from Tom Bel- 
cher's at two, which would go there right out 
and back again the next day. Now I never 
travel all night, and said I should get a cast to 
Newbury by one of the mails. Joe swore the 
thing was impossible, and I could only answer 
that I had made up my mind to it. In short, 
he seemed to me to waver, said he only came to 
see if I was going, had letters to write, a cause 
coming on the day after, and faintly said at part- 
ing (for I was bent on setting out that moment) 
— " Well, we meet at Philippi ! " I made the 
best of my way to Piccadilly. The mail coach 
stand was bare. " They are all gone," said I — 
"this is always the way with me— in the instant 
I lose the future — if I had not stayed to pour 
out that last cup of tea, I should have been just 
in time;" — and cursing my folly and ill-luck 
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together, without inquiring at the coach-office 
whether the mails were gone or not, I walked 
on in despite, and to punish my own dilatori- 
ness and want of determination. At any rate, I 
would not turn back : I might get to Hounslow, 
or perhaps farther, to be on my road the next 
morning. I passed Hyde park comer (my Ru- 
bicon), and trusted to fortune. Suddenly I 
heard the clattering of a Brentford stage, and 
the fight rushed full upon my fancy. I argued 
(not unwisely) that even a Brentford coachman 
was better company than my own thoughts (such 
as they were just then), and at his invitation 
mounted the box with him. I immediately 
stated my case to him — namely, my quarrel 
with myself for missing the Bath or Bristol 
mail, and my determination to get on in conse- 
quence as well as I could, without any dis- 
paragement or insulting comparison between 
longer or shorter stages. It is a maxim with 
me that stage-coaches, and consequently stage- 
coachmen, are respectable in proportion to the 
distance they have to travel : so I said nothing 
on that subject to my Brentford friend. Any 
incipient tendency to an abstract proposition, or 
(as he might have construed it) to a personal re- 
flection of this kind, was however nipped in the 
bud ; for I had no sooner declared indignantly 
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that I had missed the mails, than he flatly 
denied that they were gone along, and lo ! at 
the instant three of them drove by in rapid, pro- 
voking, orderly succession, as if they would de- 
vour the ground before them. Here again I 
seemed in the contradictory situation of the man 
in Dryden who exclaims, 

** I follow Fate, nrhich does too hard pursue ! *' 
If I had stopped to inquire at the White Horse 
Cellar^ which would not have taken me a 
minute, I should now have been driving down 
the road in all the dignified unconcern and ideal 
perfection of mechanical conveyance. The 
Bath mail I had set my mind upon, and I had 
missed it, as I miss every thing else, by my 
own absurdity, in putting the will for the deed, 
and aiming at ends without employing means. 
" Sir," said he of the Brentford, " the Bath 
mail wilL be up presently, my brother-in-law 
drives it, and I will engage to stop him if there 
is a place empty." I almost doubted my good 
genius ; but, sure enough, up it drove like 
lightning, and stopped directly at the call of the 
Brentford Jehu. I would not have believed this 
possible, but the brother-in-law of a mail-coach 
driver is himself no mean man. I was trans- 
ferred without loss of time from the top of one 
coach to that of the other, desired the guard to 
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pay my fare to the Brentford coachman for me 
as I had no change, was accommodated with 
a great coat, put up my umbrella to keep off a 
drizzling mist, and we began to cut through the rs 
air like an arrow. The mile^stones disappeared 
one after another, the rain kept off ; Tom Turtle,* 
the trainer, sat before me on the coach-box, 
with whom I exchanged civilities as a gentle- 
man going to the fight; the passion that had 
transported me an hour before was subdued to< 
pensive regret and conjectural musing on the' 
next day's battle ; I was promised a place inside 
at Reading, and upon the whole, I thoughlj 
myself a lucky fellow. Such is the force of 
imagination ! On the outside of any other 
coach on the 10th of December, with a Scotch 
mist drizzling through the cloudy moonlight air, 
I should have been cold, comfortless, impatient, 
and, no doubt, wet through ; but seated on the 
Royal mail, I felt warm and comfortable, the air 
did me good, the ride did me good, I was 
pleased with the progress we had made, and con- 
fident that all would go well through the journey. ^ 
JV^hen I got inside at Reading, I found Turtle'^^ ^ 
and a stout valetudinarian, whose costume be- 
spoke him one of the Fancy, and who had 
risen from a three months' sick bed to get into 

• John Thurtell, to wit. 
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the mail to see the fight. They were intimate, 
and we fell into a lively discourse. My friend 
the trainer was confined in his topics to fight- 
ing dogs and men, to bears and badgers; 
beyond this he was "quite chap-fallen," had 
not a word to throw at a dog, or indeed very 
wisely fell asleep, when any other game was 
5^ )( started. The whole art of training (I, however, 
/ learnt from him,) consists in two things, exercise 

'\'^ and abstinence, abstinence and exercise, repeated 

alternately and without end. A yolk of an egg 
^y^ with a spoonful of rum in it is the first thing in 

' ^ a morning, and then a walk of six miles till 

breakfast. This meal consists of a plentiful 
supply of tea and toast and beef-steaks. Then 
another six or seven miles till dinner-time, and 
another supply of solid beef or mutton with 
a pint of porter, and perhaps, at the utmost, a 
couple of glasses of sherry. Martin trains on 
\ water, but this increases his infirmity on another 
very dangerous side. The Gas-man takes now 
and then a chirping glass (under the rose) to 
console him, during a six weeks' probation, for 
the absence of Mrs Hickman — an agreeble 
woman, with (I understand) a pretty fortune of 
two hundred pounds. How matter presses on 
me ! What stubborn things are facts ! How 
inexhaustible is nature and art ! " It is well," 
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as I once heard Mr Richmond observe, " to see a 
variety." He was speaking of cock-fighting as an 
edifying spectacle.N^ cannot deny but that one 
learns more of *what is (I do not say of what 
ought to be) in this desultory mode of practical 
study, than from reading the same book twice 
over, even though it should be a moral treatise. 
Where was I ? I was sitting at dinner with the 
candidate for the honours of the ring, "where 
good digestion waits on appetite, and health on 
both.'' Then follows an hour of social chat and 
native glee ; and afterwards, to another breath- 
ing over heathy hill or dale. Back to supper, 
and then to bed, and up by six again — Our hero 

" Follows so the ever-running sun. 
With profitable ardour — ** 

to the day that brings him victory or defeat in 
the green fairy circle. Is not this life more 
sweet than mine? I was going to say; but I 
will not libel any life by comparing it to mine, 
which is (at the date of these presents) bitter as 
coloquintida and the dregs of aconitum ! 

The invalid in the Bath mail soared a pitch 
above the trainer, and did not sleep so sound, 
because he had "more figures and more fan- 
tasies." We talked the hours away merrily. 
He had faith in surgery, for he had had three 
ribs set right, that had been broken in a turn- 
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up at Belcher'sy but thought physicians old 
women, for they had no antidote in their cata- 
logue for brandy. An indigestion is an excel- 
lent common-place for two people that never met 
before. By way of ingratiating myself, I told 
him the story of my doctor, who, on my earnestly 
representing to him that I thought his regimen 
had done me harm, assured me that the whole 
pharmacopeia contained nothing comparable to 
the prescription he had given me; and, as a 
proof of its undoubted eflSicacy, said, that ^^ he 
had had one gentleman with my complaint 
under his hands for the last fifteen years/' This 
anecdote made my companion shake the rough 
sides of his three great coats with boisterous 
laughter ; and Turtle, starting out of his sleep, 
swore he knew how the fight would go, for he 
had had a dream about it. Sure enough the 
rascal told us how the three first rounds went 
off, but ** his dream," like others, " denoted a 
foregone conclusion." He knew his men. The 
moon now rose in silver state, and I ventured, 
with some hesitation, to point out this object of 
placid beauty, with the blue serene beyond, to 
the man of science, to which his ear he " seri- 
ously inclined," the more as it gave promise d*un 
beaujmr for the morrow, and showed the ring 
undrenched by envious showers, arrayed in sunny 
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smiles. Just then, all going on well, I thought 
on my friend Toms, whom I had left behind, 
and said innocently, " There was a blockhead of 
a fellow I left in town, who said there was no 
possibility of getting down by the mail, and / 
talked of going by a caravan from Belcher's at / 
two in the morning, after he had written some / 
letters." " Why," said he of the lapells, " I 
should not wonder if that was the very person 
we saw running about like mad from one coach- 
door to another, and asking if any one had seen 
a friend of his, a gentleman going to the fight, 
whom he had missed stupidly enough by staying 
to write a note." " Pray, Sir," said my fellow- 
traveller, "had he a plaid-cloak on?" — "Why, 
no," said I, " not at the time I left him, but 
he very well might afterwards, for he offered to 
lend me one." The plaid-cloak and the letter 
decided the thing. Joe, sure enough, was in 
the Bristol mail, which preceded us by about 
fifty yards. This was droll enough. We had 
now but a few miles to our place of destination, 
and the first thing I did on alighting at New- 
bury, both coaches stopping at the same time, 
was to call out, " Pray, is there a gentleman in 
that mail of the name of Toms ?" " No," said 
Joe, borrowing something of the vein of Gilpin, vi 
" for 1 have just got out." "Well !" says he, = 
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** this is lucky ; but you don't know how vexed 
I was to miss you ; for/' added he, lowering 
his voice, "do you know when I left you I 
went to Belcher's to ask about the caravan, and 
Mrs Belcher said very obligingly, she couldn't 
tell about that, but there were two gentlemen 
who had taken places by the mail and were 
gone on in a laudau, and she could frank us. 
It's a pity I didn't meet with you ; we could 
then have got down for nothing. But mum's the 
wordr It's the devil for any one to tell me a 
secret, for it is sure to come out in print. I do 
not care so much to gratify a friend, but the 
public ear is too great a temptation to me. 

Our present business was to get beds and 
a supper at an inn ; but this was no easy task. 
The public-houses were full, and where you 
saw a light at a private house, and people 
poking their heads out of the casement to see 
what was going on, they instantly put them 
in and shut the window, the moment you 
seemed advancing with a suspicious overture 
for accommodation. Our guard and coachman 
thundered away at the outer gate of the Crown 
for some time without effect— such was the 
greater noise within ; — and when the doors were 
\mbarred, and we got admittance, we found 
a party assembled in the kitchen round a good 
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hospitable fire, some sleeping, others drinking, 
others talking on politics and on the fight. A 
tall English yeoman (something like Matthews 
in the face, and quite as great a wag) — 
'^ A lusty maD to ben an abbot able/' — 
was making such a prodigious noise about rent 
and taxes, and the price of com now and 
formerly, that he had prevented us from being 
heard at tfa^ gate. The first thing I heard him 
say was to a shuffling fellow who wanted to be 
off a bet for a shilling glass of brandy and water 
— " Confound it, man, don't be insipid T Thinks 
I, that is a good phrase. It was a good omen. 
He kept it up so all night, nor flinched with the 
approach of morning. He was a fine fellow, 
with sense, wit, and spirit, a hearty body and a 
joyous mind, free-spoken, frank, convivial— one 
of that true English breed that went with 
Harry the Fifth to the siege of Harfleur — . 
"*' standing like greyhounds in the slips," &c. 
We ordered tea and eggs (beds were soon found 
to be out of the question) and this fellow's con- 
versation was sauce piquante. It did one's heart 
good to see him brandish his oaken towel and 
to hear him talk. He made mince-meat of a 
drunken, stupid, red-faced, quarrelsome, /rotr^ 
former, whose nose " he moralized into a 
thousand similes," making it out a firebrand like 
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Bardolph's. "Til tell you what my friend," 
says he, " the landlady has only to keep you 
here to save fire and candle. If one was to touch 
your nose, it would go off like a piece of char- 
coal,'' At this the other only grinned like an 
idiot, the sole variety in his purple fece being 
his little peering grey eyes and yellow teeth; 
called for another glass, swore he would not 
stand it ; and after many attempts to provoke 
his humorous antagonist to single combat, which 
the other turned off (after working him up to a 
ludicrous pitch of choler) with great adroitness, 
he fell quietly asleep with a glass of liquor in 
his hand, which he could not lift to his head. 
His laughing persecutor made a speech over him, 
and turning to the opposite side of the room, 
where they were all sleeping in the midst of this 
" loud and furious fun," said, " There's a scene, 
by G — d, for Hogarth to paint. I think he and 
Shakspeare were our two best men at copying 
life." This confirmed me in my good opinion 
of him. Hogarth, Shakspeare, and Nature, were 
just enough for him (indeed for any man) to 
know. I said, " You read Cobbett, don't you ? 
At least," says I, " you talk just as well as he 
writes." He seemed to doubt this. But I said, 
" We have an hour to spare : if you'll get pen, 
ink, and paper, and keep on talking, I'll write 
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down what you say ; and if it doesn't make a 
capital * Political Register/ I'll forfeit my head. 
You have kept me alive to-night, however. 
I don't know what I should have done without 
you." He did not dislike this view of the thing, 
nor my asking if he was not about the size of 
Jem Belcher ; and told me soon afterwards, in 
the confidence of friendship, that " the circum- 
stance which had given him nearly the greatest 
concern in his life, was Cribb's beating Jem 
after he had lost his eye by racket playing." / 

— The morning dawns ; that dim but yet clear / ^ 
light appears, which weighs like solid bars of / 
metal on the sleepless eyelids ; the guests drop 
down from their chambers one by one — ^but it 
was too late to think of going to bed now (the 
clock was on the stroke of seven), we had nothing 
for it but to find a barber's (the pole that 
glittered in the morning sun lighted us to his 
shop), and then a nine miles' march to Hunger- 
ford. The day was fine, the sky was blue, the 
mists were retiring from the marshy ground, the 
path was tolerably dry, the sitting-up all night 
had not done us much harm— at least the cause ^ 

was good; we talked of this and that with . ,-.^. 
amicable difference, roving and sipping of many ' ^ ^ ^ j | 
subjects, but still invariably we returned to the ^ ''^>^^-m 
fight. At length, a mile to the left of Hunger- ,, -^ ' '' '^ u 
VOL. II. p "^^ ^^' 
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ford, on a gentle eminence, we saw the ring 
surrounded by covered carts, gigs, and carriages, 
of which hundreds had passed us on the road ; 
Toms gave a youthful shout, and we hastened 
down a narrow lane to the scene of action. 

Reader, have you ever seen a fight ? If not, 
you have a pleasure to come, at least if it is a 
fight like that between the Gas-man and Bill 
Neate. The crowd was very great when we 
arrived on the spot ; open carriages were coming 
up, with streamers fljring and music playing, 
and the country-people were pouring in over 
hedge and ditch in all directions, to see their 
hero beat or be beaten. The odds were still on 
Gas, but only about five to four. Gully had 
been down to try Neate, and had backed him 
considerably, which was a damper to the san- 
guine confidence of the adverse party. About 
two hundred thousand pounds were pending. 
The Gas says, he has lost 3000/. which were 
promised him by different gentlemen if he had 
won. He had presumed too much on himself, 
which had made others presume on him. This 
spirited and formidable young fellow seems to 
have taken for his motto the old maxim, that 
" there are three things necessary to success in 
life — Impvdence! Impudence! Impudence T It 
is so in matters of opinion, but not in the Fancy y 
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which is the most practical of all things, though 

even here confidence is half the battle, but only 

half. Our friend had vapoured and swaggered 

too much, as if he wanted to grin and bully his 

adversary out of the fight. " Alas ! the Bristol 

man was not so tamed !" — ** This is the grave-- 

digger " (would Tom Hickman exclaim in the 

moments of intoxication from gin and success, 

shewing his tremendous right hand), " this will 

send many of them to their long 'homes; I 

haven't done with them yet !" Why should he 

— though he had licked four of the best Inen 

within the hour, yet why should he threaten to 

inflict dishonourable chastisement on my old 

master Richmond, a veteran going ofi*the stage, \, ^. ^ ; 

and who has borne his sable honours meekly ? 

*■ '- *A 
Magnanimity, my dear Tom, and bravery, should 

be inseparable. Or why should he go up to his 

antagonist, the first time he ever saw him at the 

Fives Court, and measuring him from head to 

foot with a glance of contempt, as Achilles K 

surveyed Hector, say to him, " What, are you 

Bill Neate ? FU knock more blood out of that 

great carcase of thine, this day fortnight, than 

you ever knock'd out of a bullock's !" It was 

not manly, 'twas not fighter-like. If he was 

sure of the victory (as he was not), the less said 

about it the better. Modesty should accompany 
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the Fancy as its shadow. The best men were 
^ always the best behaved. Jem Belcher, the 
Game Chicken (before whom the Gas-man could 
not have lived) were civil, silent men. So is 
Cribb, so is Tom Belcher, the most elegant of 
sparrers, and not a man for every one to take by 
the nose. I enlarged on this topic in the mail 
(while Turtle was asleep), and said very wisely 
(as I thought) that impertinence was a part of 
^ no profession. A boxer was bound to beat his 
man, but not to thrust his fist, either actually or 
by implication, in every one's fece. Even a 
highwayman, in the way of trade, may blow out 
your brains, but if he uses foul language at the 
same time, I should say he was no gentleman. 
A boxer, I would infer, need not be a blackguard 
^ or a coxcomb, more than another. Perhaps I 
press this point too much on a fallen man — Mr 
Thomas Hickman has by this time learnt that 
first of all lessons, ^^That man was made to 
mourn." He has lost nothing by the late fight 
but his presumption ; and that every man may 
do as well without ! By an over-display of this 
quality, however, the public had been prejudiced 
against him, and the knowing-ones were taken 
/ in. Few but those who had bet on him wished 
Gas to win. With my own prepossessions on 
the subject, the result of the 1 1th of December 
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appeared to me as fine a piece of poetical justice 
as I had ever witnessed. The difference of 
weight between the two combatants (14 stone to 
12) was nothing to the sporting men. Great, 
heavy, clumsy, long-armed Bill Neate kicked 
the beam in the scale of the Gas-man's vanity. 
The amateurs were frightened at his big words, 
and thought they would make up for the 
difference of six feet and five feet nine. Truly, 
the Fancy are not men of imagination. They 
judge of' what has been, and cannot conceive 
of any thing that is to be. The Gas-man had 
won hitherto; therefore he must beat a man 
half as big again as himself — and that to a 
certainty. Besides, there are as many feuds, 
factions, prejudices, pedantic notions in the 
Fancy as in the state or in the schools. 
Mr Gully is almost the only cool, sensible man 
among them, who exercises an unbiassed discre- 
tion, and is not a slave to his passions in these 
matters. But enough of reflections, and to our 
tale. The day, as I have said, was fine for a 
December morning. The grass was wet, and 
the ground miry, and ploughed up with multi- 
tudinous feet, except that, within the ring itself, 
there was a spot of virgin-green closed in and 
unprofaned by vulgar tread, that shone with 
dazzling brightness in the mid-day sun. For it 
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was now noon, and we had an hour to wait. 
This is the trying . time. It is then the heart 
sickens, as you think what the two champions 
are about, and how short a time will determine 
their fate. After the first blow is struck, there 
is no opportunity for nervous apprehensions; 
you are swallowed up in the immediate interest 
of the scene — but 

'' Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
like a phantasma, or a hideous dream.'' 

I found it so as I felt the sun's rays clinging to 
my back, and saw the white wintry clouds sink 
below the verge of the horizon. "So, I thought* 
my fairest hopes have faded from my sight ! — 
80 will th^ Gas-man's glory, or that of his 
adversary, vanish in an hour." The swells were 
parading in their white box-coats, the outer 
ring was cleared with some bruises on the heads 
and shins of the rustic assembly (for the cockneys 
had been distanced by the sixty-six miles); the 
time drew near ; I had got a good stand ; b, bustle, 
a buzz, ran through the crowdTlmicrfrom the 
opposite side entered Neate, between his second 
and bottle-holder. He rolled along, swathed in 
his loose great coat, his knock-knees bending 
under his huge bulk; and, with a modest 
cheerful air, threw his hat into the ring. He 
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then just looked round, and began quietly to 
undress ; when from the other side there was a 
similar rush and an opening made, and the Gas- 
man came 'forward with a conscious air of an- 
ticipated triumph, too much like the cock-of- 
the-walk. He strutted about more than became 
a hero, sucked oranges with a supercilious air, 
and threw away the skin with a toss of his head, 
and went up and looked at Neate, which was an 
act of supererogation. The only sensible thing 
he did was, as he strode away from the modem 
Ajax, to fling out his arms, as if he wanted to 
try whether they would do their work that day. 
By this time they had stripped, and presented 
a strong contrast in appearance. If Neate was 
like Ajax, '^with Atlantean shoulders, fit to 
bear" the pugilistic reputation of all Bristol, 
Hickman might be compared to Diomed, light, 
vigorous, elastic, and his back glistened in the 
sun, as he moved about, like a panther's hide^ 
There was now a dead pause — attention was 
awe-struck. Who at that moment, big with a 
great event, did not draw his breath short — did 
not feel his heart throb ? All was ready. They 
tossed xip for the sun, and the Gas-man won. 
They were led up to the scratch — shook hands, 
and went at it. 

In the first round every one thought it was 
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all over. After making play a short time, the 
Gas-man flew at his adversary like a tiger, 
struck five blows in as many seconds, three first, 
and then following him as he staggered back, two 
more, right and left, and down he fell, a mighty 
niin. There was a shout, and I said, "There is no 
standing this/' Neate seemed like a lifeless 
lump of flesh and bone, round "which the Gas- 
man's blows played vrith the rapidity of elec- 
tricity or lightning, and you imagined he would 
only be lifted up to be knocked down again. 
It was as if Hickman held a sword or a fire in 
that right hand of his, and directed it against 
an unarmed body. They met again, and Neate 
seemed, not cowed, but particularly cautious. 
1 saw his teeth clenched together and his brows 
knit close against the sun. He held out both 
his arms at full length straight before him, like 
two sledge-hammers, and raised his left an inch 
or two higher. The Gas-man could not get over 
this guard — they struck mutually and fell, but 
without advantage on either side. It was the 
same in the next round ; but the balance of 
power was thus restored — ^the fate of the battle 
was su^ended. No one could tell how it would 
end. This was the only moment in which 
opinion was divided ; for, in the next, the 
Gas-man aiming a mortal blow at his adver- 
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sary's neck, with his right hand, and failing 
from the length he had to reach, the other 
returned it with his left at fiill swing, planted 
a tremendous blow on his cheek-bone and eye- 
brow, and made a red ruin of that side of his 
fece. The Gas-man went down, and there was 
another shout — a roar of triumph as the waves 
of fortune rolled tumultuously from side to side. 
This was a settler. Hickman got up, and 
" grinned horrible a ghastly smile,'' yet he was 
evidently dashed in his opinion of himself; it 
was the first time he had ever been so punished; 
all one side of his face was perfect scarlet, 
and his right eye was closed in dingy 
blackness, as he advanced to the fight, less 
confident, but still determined. After one 
or two rounds, not receiving another such 
remembrancer, he rallied and went at it with 
his former impetuosity. But in vain. His 
strength had been weakened, — his blows 
could not tell at such a distance, — he was 
obliged to fling himself at his adversary, and 
could not strike from his feet; and almost 
as regularly as he flew at him with his right 
hand, Neate warded the blow, or drew back 
out of its reach, and felled him with the return 
of his left^/ There was little cautious sparring 
— no half-hits — no tapping and trifling, none 
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of the petit-maitreship of the art — they were 
aknost all knock-down blows : — the fight was 
a good stand-up fight. The wonder was the 
half-minute time. If there had been a minute 
or more allowed between each round, it would 
have been intelligible how they should by 
degrees recover strength and resolution; but 
to see two men smashed to the ground, smeared 
with gore, stunned, senseless, the breath beaten 
out of their bodies ; and then, before you re- 
cover from the shock, to see them rise up with 
new strength and. courage, stand ready to inflict 
or receive mortal offence, and rush upon each 
other " like two clouds over the Caspian " — this 
is the most astonishing thing of all : — this is 
the high and heroic state of man! From this 
time forward the event became more certain 
every round ; and about the twelfth it seemed 
as if it must have been over. Hickman ge- 
nerally stood with his back to me ; but in the 
scuffle, he had changed positions, and Neate 
just then made a tremendous lunge at . him, 
and hit him full in the face. It was doubtful 
whether he would &11 backwards or forwards; 
he hung suspended for a second or two, and 
then fell back, throwing his hands in the 
air, and with his face lifted up to the sky. I 
never saw any thing more terrific than his aspect 
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just before he fell. All tracte of life, of natural 
expression, were gone from him. His face was 
like a human skull, a death's head, spouting 
blood. The eyes were filled with blood, the 
nose streamed with blood, the mouth gaped 
blood. He was not like an actual man, but 
Uke a preternatural, spectral appearance, or 
like one of the figures in Dante's Inferno. 
Yet he fought on after this for several rounds, 
still striking the first desperate blow, and Neate 
standing on the defensive, and using the same 
cautious guard to the last, as if he had still 
all his work to do; and it was not till the 
Gas-man was so stunned in the seventeenth or 
eighteenth round, that his senses forsook him, 
and he could not come to time, that the battle 
vras declared over. t 5 Ye who despise the FancyT" 
do something to shew as much pluck, or as 
much self-possession as this, before you assume 
a superiority which you have never given a 
single proof of by any one action in the whole 

* Scroggins said of the Qas-mui, %hzX he thought he was 
a man of that courage, that if his hands were cut off, he 
would still fight on with the stumps — like that of Wil- 
drington, — 

" In doleful dumps, 

Who, when his legs were smitten off, 
Still fought upon his stumps." 
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course of your livesjA- When the Gas-man 
came to himself, the first words he uttered were, 
" Where am I ? What is the matter ?" « Nothing 
is the matter, Tom, — you have lost the battle, 
but you are the bravest man alive/' And 
Jackson whispered to him, ''I am collecting 
a purse for you, Tom/* — Vain sounds, and 
unheard at that moment! Neate instantly 
went up and shook him cordially by the hand, 
and seeing some old acquaintance, began to 
flourish with his fists, calling out, ^^Ahl you 
always said I couldn't fight — What do you 
think now?'' But all in good humour, and 
without any appearance of arrogance ; only it 
was evident Bill Neate was pleased that he had 
won the fight. When it was over, I asked 
Cribb if he did not think it was a good one ? 
He said, ^^ Pretty wellT' The carrier-pigeons 
now mounted into the air, and one of them 
flew with the news of her husband's victory 
to the bosom of Mrs Neate. Alas, for Mrs 
Hickman ! 

Mais au revoir, as Sir Fopling Flutter says. 
I went down with Toms ; I returned with Jack 
Pigott, whom I met on the ground. Toms is 
a rattle-brain ; Pigott is a sentimentalist. Now, 
under favour, I am a sentimentalist too — there- 
fore I say nothing, but that the interest of 
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the excursion did not flag as I came back. 
Pigott and I marched along the causeway lead- 
ing from Hungerford to Newbury, now ob- 
serving the eflect of a brilliant sun on the 
tawny meads or moss-coloured cottages, now 
exulting in the fight, now digressing to some 
topic of general and elegant literature. My 
friend was dressed in character for the oc- 
casion, or like one of the Fancy ; that is, with a 
double portion of great coats; clogs, and over- 
hauls: and just as we had agreed with a 
couple of country-lads to carry his superfluous 
wearing-apparel to the next town, we were 
overtaken by a return post-chaise, into which 
I got, Pigott preferring a seat on the bar. 
There were two strangers already in the chaise, 
and on their observing they supposed I had 
been to the fight, I said I had, and concluded 
they had done the same. They appeared, how- 
ever, a little shy and sore on the subject ; and 
it was' not till after several hints dropped^ and 
questions put, that it turned out that they 
had missed it. One of these friends had un- 
dertaken to drive the other there in his gig: 
they had set out, to make sure work, the day 
before at three in the ' afternoon. The owner 
of the one-horse vehicle scorned to ask his 
way, and drove right on to Bagshot, instead 
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of turning off at Hounslow : there they stopped 
all nighty and set off the next day across the 
country to Reading, from whence they took 
coach, and got down within a mile or two of 
Hungerford, just half an hour after the fight 
was over. This might be safely set down as 
one of the miseries of human life. We parted 
with these two gentlemen who had been to 
see the fight, but had returned as they went, 
at Wolhampton, where we were promised beds 
(an irresistible temptation, for Pigott had passed 
the preceding night at Hungerford as we had 
done at Newbury), and we turned into an old 
bow-windowed parlour with a carpet and a 
snug fire ; and after devouring a quantity of 
tea, toast, and eggs, sat down to consider, during 
an hour of philosophic leisure, what we should 
have for supper. In the midst of an Epicurean 
deliberation between a roasted fowl and mutton 
chops with mashed potatoes, we were inter- 
rupted by an inroad of Goths and Vanclals — 
O procul este pro/am — not real flash-men, but 
interlopers, noisy pretenders, butchers from 
Tothill-fields, brokers fipom Whitechapel, who 
called immediately for pipes and tobacco, hop- 
ing it would not be disagreeable to the gen- 
tlemen, and began to insist that it was a crass. 
Pigott withdrew from the smoke and noise 
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into another room, and left me to dispute the 
point with them for a couple of hours sans 
intermission by the dial. The next morning 
we rose refreshed; and on observing that Jack 
had a pocket volume in his hand, in which 
he read in the intervals of our discourse, I in- 
quired what it was, and learned to my parti- 
cular satisfaction that it was a volume of the 
* New Eloise/ Ladies, after this, will you con- 
tend that a love for the Fancy is incompatible 
with the cultivation of sentiment ? — ^We jogged 
on as before, my friend setting me up in a 
genteel drab great coat and green silk hand- 
kerchief (which I must say became me ex- 
ceedingly), and after stretching our legs for a 
few miles, and seeing Jack Randall, Ned Turner, 
and Scroggins, pass on the top of one of the 
Bath coaches, we engaged with the driver of 
the second to take us to London for the usual 
fee. I got inside, and found three other pas- 
sengers. One of them was an old gentleman 
with an aquiline nose, powdered hair, and a 
pigtail, and who looked as if he had played 
many a rubber at the Bath rooms. I said to 
myself, he is very like Mr Windham ; I wish 
he would enter into conversation, that I might 
hear what fine observations would come from 
those finely-turned features. However, nothing 
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passed, till, stopping to dine at Reading, some 
inquiry was made by the company about the 
fight, and I gave (as the reader may believe) 
an eloquent and animated description of it. 
When we got into the coach again, the old 
gentleman, after a graceful exordium, said, he 
had, when a boy, been to a fight between the 
famous Broughton and Geoi^e Stevenson, who 
was called the Fighting Coachman^ in the year 
1770, with the late Mr Windham. This be- 
ginning flattered the spirit of prophecy within 
me, and rivetted my attention. He went 
on — " George Stevenson was coachman to a 
friend of my father's. He was an old man 
when I saw him some years afterwards. He 
took hold of his own arm and said, ^ there was 
muscle here once, but now it is no more than 
this young gentleman's.' He added, * well, no 
matter; I have been here long, I am willing 
to go hence, and I hope I have done no more 
harm than another man.' Once," said my un- 
known companion, *' I asked him if he had ever 
beat Broughton? He said Yes; that he had 
fought with him three times, and the last time 
he fairly beat him, though the world did not 
allow it. * rU tell you how it was, master. 
When the seconds lifted us up in the last round, 
we were so exhausted that neither of us could 
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stand, and we fell upon one another, and as 
Master Broughton fell uppermost, the mob 
gave it in his fevour, and he was said to 
have won the battle. But the fact was, that 
as his second (John Cuthbert) lifted him up, 
he said to him, "I'll fight no more, I've had 
enough;" which,' says Stevenson, *you know 
gave me the victory. And to prove to you 
that this was the case, when John Cuthbert 
was on his death-bed, and they asked him if 
there was' any thing on his mind which he 
wished to confess, he answered, " Yes, that there 
was one thing he wished to set right, for that 
certainly Master Stevenson won that last fight 
with Master Broughton ; for he whispered him 
as he lifted him up in the last round of all, 
that he had had enough." ' " This," said the 
Bath gentleman, " was a bit of human nature ;" 
and I have written this account of the fight 
on purpose that it might not be lost to the 
world. He also stated as a proof of the candour 
of mind in this class of men, that Stevenson 
acknowledged that Broughton could have beat 
him in his best day ; but that he (Broughton) 
was getting old in their last rencounter. When 
we stopped in Piccadilly, I wanted to ask the 
gentleman some questions about the late Mr 
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Windham, but had not courage. I got out, 
resigned my coat and green silk handkerchief 
to Pigott (loth to part with these ornaments 
of life), and walked home in high spirits. 

P.S. Toms called upon me the next day, 
to ask me if I did not think the fight was a 
complete thing? I said I thought it was. I 
hope he will relish my account of it. 
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ESSAY XIV. 

ON THE WANT OF MONEY. 



It is hard to be without money. To get on 
without it is like travelling in a foreign country 
without a passport — you are stopped, suspected, 
and made ridiculous at every turn, besides being 
subjected to the most serious inconveniences. 
The want of money I here allude to is not alto- 
gether that which arises from absolute poverty 
— for where there is a downright absence of the 
common necessaries of life, this must be reme-* 
died by incessant hard labour, and the least we 
can receive in return is a supply of our daily 
wants — but that imcertain, casual, precarious 
mode of existence, in which the temptation to 
spend remains after the means are exhausted, 
the want of money joined with the hope and 
possibility of getting it, the intermediate state of 
difficulty and suspense between the last guinea 
or shilling and the next that we may have the 
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good luck to encounter. This gap, this unwel- 
come interval constantly recurring, however 
shabbily got over, is really fiill of many anxie- 
ties, misgivings, mortifications, meannesses, and 
deplorable embarrassments of every description. 
I may attempt (this Essay is not a &nciAiI specu- 
lation) to enlarge upon a few of them. 

It is hard to go without one's dinner through 
sheer distress, but harder still to go without 
one's break&st. Upon the strength of that first 
and aboriginal meal, one may muster courage to 
face the difficulties before one, and to dare the 
worst : but to be roused out of one's warm bed, 
and perhaps a profound oblivion of care, with 
golden dreams (for poverty does not prevent 
golden dreams), and told there is nothing for 
break&st, is cold comfc^ for which one's half- 
strung nerves are not prepared, and throws a 
damp upon the prospects of the day. It is a 
bad beginning. A man without a breakfSeist is a 
poor creature, unfit to go in search of one, to 
meet the frown of the world, or to borrow a 
shilling of <& friend. He may beg at the comer 
of a street-HUothing is too mean for the tone of 
his feelings-^robbing on the highway is out of 
the question, as requiring too much courage, 
and some opinion of a man's self. It is, indeed, 
as old Fuller, or some worthy of that age, ex- 
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presses it, ^'the heaviest stone which melancholy 
can throw at a man/' to learn, the first thing 
after he rises in the morning, or even to he 
dunned with it in bed, that there is no loaf, tea, 
or butter in the house, and that the baker, the 
grocer, and butterman have refiised to give any 
farther credit. This is taking one sadly at a 
disadvantage. It is striking at one's spirit and 
resolution in their very source, — the stomach — 
it is attacking one on the side of hunger and 
mortification at once ; it is casting one into the 
very mire of humility and Slough of Despond. 
The worst is, to know what face to put upon the 
matter, what excuse to make to the servants, 
what answer to send to the tradespeople; 
whether to laugh it off, or be grave, or angry, 
or indifferent ; in short, to know how to parry 
off an evil which you cannot help. What a 
luxury, what a God's-send in such a dilemma, to 
find a half-crown which had slipped through a 
hole in the lining of your waistcoat, a crumpled 
bank-note in your breeches-pocket, or a guinea 
clinking in the bottom of your trunk, which had 
been thoughtlessly left there out of a former 
heap ! Vain hope ! Unfounded illusion ! The 
experienced in such matters know better, and 
laugh in their sleeves at so improbable a sug- 
gestion. Not a comer, not a cranny, not a 
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pocket, not a drawer has been left unrummaged, 
or has not been subjected over and over again to 
more than the strictness of a custom-house 
scrutiny. Not the slightest rustle of a piece of 
bank-paper, not the gentlest pressure of a piece 
of hard metal, but would have given notice of 
its hiding-place with electrical rapidity, long 
before, in such circumstances. All the variety 
of pecuniary resources, which form a legal ten- 
der in the current coin of the realm, are as- 
suredly drained, exhausted to the last farthing 
before this time* But is there nothing in the 
house that one can turn to account ? Is there 
not an old family- watch, or piece of plate, or a 
ring, or some worthless trinket that one could 
part with ? nothing belonging to one's-self or a 
friend, that one could raise the wind upon, till 
something better turns up ? At this moment an 
old-clothes man passes, and his deep, harsh tones 
sound like a premeditated insult on one's distress, 
and banish the thought of applying for his as- 
sistance, as one's eye glances furtively at an old 
hat or a great coat, hung up behind a closet- 
door. Humiliating contemplations ! Miserable 
uncertainty! One hesitates, and the opportu- 
nity is gone by ; for without one's breakfast, one 
has not the resolution to do any thing! — The 
late Mr Sheridan was often reduced to this un- 
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pleasant predicament. Possibly he had little 
appetite for breakfSeist himself; but the servants 
complained bitterly on this head, and said that 
Mrs Sheridan was sometimes kept waiting for a 
couple of hours, while they had to hunt through 
the neighbourhood, and beat up for coffee, eggs, 
and French rolls. The same perplexity in this 
instance appears to have extended to the pro- 
viding for the dinner ; for so sharp-set were 
they, that to cut short a debate with a butcher's 
apprentice about leaving a leg of mutton with- 
out the money, the cook clapped it into the pot: 
the butcher's boy, probably used to such en- 
counters, with equal coolness took it out again, 
and marched off with it in his tray in triumph. 
It required a man to be the author of ^The 
School for Scandal,' to run the gauntlet of 
such disagreeable occurrences every hour of the 
day.* 

• Taylor, of the Opera House^ used to say of Sheridan^ 
that he could not pull off his hat to him in the street without 
its costing him fifty pounds ; and if he stopped to speak to 
him, it was a hundred. No one could be a stronger instance 
than he was of what is, called Iwmgfrom hand io mouth. He 
was always in want of money, though he received vast sums 
which he must have disbursed ; and yet nobody can tell what 
became of them, for he paid nobody. He spent his wife's 
fortune (sixteen hundred pounds) in a six weeks' jaunt to 
Bath, and returned to town as poor as a rat. Whenever he 
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The going without a dinner is another of the 
miseries of wanting money, though one can 

and his son vere inyited out into the country, they always 
went in two post chaises and four; he in one, and his son 
Tom following in another. This is die secret of those who 
Hire in a round of extraraganee, and are at the same time 
always in debt and difficulty — they throw away all the ready 
money they get upon any new-fangled whim or project that 
comes in their way, and never think of paying off old scores, 
which of course accumulate to a dreadful amount. ** Such 
gain the cap of him who makes them fine^ yet keeps his book 
uncrossed.'' Sheridan once wanted to take Mrs Sheridan a 
very handsome dress down into the country, and went to 
Barber and Nunn's to order it, saying he must ha?e it by 
such a day, but promising they should have ready money. 
Mrs Barber (I think it was) made answer that the time was 
short, but that ready money was a very charming thing, and 
that he should have it. Accordingly, at the time appointed 
she brought the dress, which came to five*and-twenty pounds, 
and it was sent in to Mr Sheridan, who sent out a Mr Grimm 
(one of his jackalls) to say he admired it exceedingly, and 
that he was sure Mrs Sheridan would be delighted with it, 
but he was sorry to have nothing under a hundred pound 
bank-note in the house. She said she had come provided 
for such an accident, and could give change for a hundred, 
two hundred, or five hundred pound note, if it were neces- 
sary. Grimm then went back to his principal for farther in- 
structions ; who made an excuse that he had no stamped re- 
ceipt by him. For this, Mrs B. said she was also provided ; 
she had brought one in her pocket. At each message, she 
could hear them laughing heartily in the next room, at the 
idea of having met with their match for once ; and presently 
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bear up against this calamity better than the 
former, which really *^ blights the tender bios- 

after, Sheridan came out in high good humour, and paid her 
the amount of her bill, in ten, five, and one pound notes. Once 
when a creditor brought him a bill for. payment, which had 
often been presented before, and die man complained of its 
soiled and tattered state, and said he was quite ashamed to 
see it, ** rU tell you what I'd adrise you to do with it, my 
friend,'' said Sheridan, *'take it home, and write it upon 
parchment!** He once mounted a horse which a horse* 
dealer was showing off near a co£fee-house at the bottom of 
St James's street, rode it to Tattersall's, and sold it, and 
walked quietly back to the spot from which he set out. The 
owner was furious, swore he would be the death of him ; 
and, in a quarter of an hour afterwards they were seen sit* 
ting together over a bottle of wine in the coflbe^house, the 
horse-jockey with the tears running down his face at Sheri* 
dan's jokes, and almost ready to hug him as an honest fellow. 
Sheridan's house and lobby were beset with duns every morn- 
ing, who were told that Mr Sheridan was not yet up, and 
shown into the several rooms on each side of the entrance. 
As soon as he had breakfasted, he asked, ** Are those doors 
all shut, John ? " and, being assured they were, marched out 
very deliberately between them, to the astonishment of his 
self-invited guests, who soon found the bird was flown. I 
have heard one of his old city friends declare, that such was 
the effect of his frank, cordial manner, and insinuating elo- 
quence, that he was always afraid to go to ask him for a debt 
of long standing, lest he should borrow twice as much. A 
play had been put off one night, or a favourite actor did not 
appear, and the audience demanded to have their money 
back again : but when they came to the door, they were told 
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som and promise of the day." With one good 
mealy one may hold a parley with hunger and 

by the check-takers there was none for them, for that Mr 
Sheridan bad been in the mean time, and had carried off all 
the money in the lill. He used often to get the old cobbler 
who kept a stall under the ruins of Drary Lane to broil a 
beef-steak for him, and take their dinner together. On the 
night that Drary Lane was burnt down, Sheridan was in the 
House of Commons, making a speech, though he could 
hardly stand without leaning his hands on the table, and it 
was with some difficulty he was forced away, urging the plea, 
** What signified the concerns of a private individual, com- 
pared to the good of the state ? " When he got to Covent 
Garden, he went into the Piazsa Coffee-house, lo steady 
himself with another bottle, and then strolled out to the end 
of the Piazza to look at the progress of the fire. Here he 
was accosted by Charles Kemble and Fawcett, who compli- 
mented him on the calmness with which he seemed to regard 
so great a loss. He declined this praise, and said — '* Gen- 
tlemen, there are but three things in human life that in my 
opinion ought to disturb a wise man's patience. The first of 
these is bodily pain, and that (whatever the ancient stoics 
may have said to the contrary) is too much for any man to 
bear without flinching : this I have felt severely, and I know 
it to be the case. The second is the loss of a friend whom 
you have dearly loved ; that, gentlemen, is a great evil : this 
I have also felt, and I know it to be too much for any man's 
fortitude. And the third is the consciousness of having done 
an unjust action. That, gentlemen, is a great evil, a very 
great evil, too much for any man to endure the reflection of; 
but that " (laying his hand upon his heart,) *' but that> thank 
God, I have never felt I " I havQ been told that these were 
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moralize upon temperance. One has time to 
turn one's-self and look about one — to " screw 
one's courage to the sticking-place/' to graduate 
the scale of disappointment, and stave off appe- 
tite till supper-time. You gain time, and time 
in this weather-cock woirld is every thing. You 
may dine at two, or at six, or seven — as most 
convenient. You may in the meanwhile receive 
an invitation to dinner, or some one (not know- 
ing how you are circumstanced) may send you 
a present of a haunch of venison or a brace 
of pheasants from the country, or a distant rela- 
tion may die and leave you a legacy, or a 
patron may call and overwhelm you with his 
smiles and bounty, 

** As kind as kings upon their coronation-day ;** 

or there is no saying what may happen. One 
may wait for dinner — break&st admits of no 

nearly the very words, except that he appealed to the mens 
conscia recti very emphatically three or four times over^ by 
an excellent authority^ Mr Mathews the player, who was on 
the spot at the time, — a gentleman whom the public admire 
deservedly, but with whose real talents and nice discrimina- 
tion of character his friends only are acquainted. Sheridan's 
reply to the watchman who had picked him up in the street, 
and who wanted to know who he was, *' 1 am Mr Wilber- 
force I '* — is well known, and shews that, however frequently 
he might be at a loss for money, he never wanted wit I 
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delay, of no interval interposed between that 
and our first waking thoughts.* Besides, there 
are shifb and devices, shabby and mortifying 
enough, but still available in case of need. 
How many expedients are there in this great 
city, time out of mind and times without 
number, resorted to by the dilapidated and 
thrifty speculator, to get through this grand 
difficulty without utter failure ! One may dive 
into a cellar, and dine on boiled beef and carrots 
for tenpence, with the knives and folks chained 
to the table, and jostled by greasy elbows that 
seem to make such a precaution not unnecessary 
(hunger is proof against indignity!) — or one 
may contrive to part with a superfluous article 
of wearing apparel, and carry home a mutton- 
chop and cook it in a garret ; or one may drop 
in at a friend's at the dinner-hour, and be asked 
to stay or not ; or one may walk out and take a 
turn in the Park, about the time, and return 
home to tea, so as at least to avoid the sting of 
the evil — the appearance of not having dined. 
You then have the laugh on your side, having 
deceived the gossips, and can submit to the 
want of a sumptuous repast without murmuring, 

* In Scotland, it seems, the draught of ale or whiskey with 
which you commence the day, is emphatically called '' tak- 
ing your morning.** 
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having saved your pride, and made a virtue of 
necessity. I say all this may be done by a man 
without a family (for what business has a man 
without money with one ? — See English Malthus 
and Scotch Macculloch — and it is only my in- 
tention here to bring forward such instances 
of the want of money as are tolerable both 
in theory and practice. I once lived on coffee 
(as an experiment) for a fortnight together, 
while I was finishing the copy of a half-length 
portrait of a Manchester manufacturer, who 
died worth a plum. I rather slurred over the 
coat, which was a reddish brown, '^of formal 
cut," to receive my five guineas, with which I 
went to market myself, and dined on sausages 
and mashed potatoes, and while they were 
getting ready, and I could hear them hissing in 
the pan, read a volume of ' Gil Bias,' containing 
the account of the fair Aurora. This was in 
the days of my youth. Gentle reader, do not 
smile! Neither Monsieur de Very, nor Louis 
XVIII, over an oyster-pdte, nor Apicius himself, 
ever understood the meaning of the word 
luxury J better than I did at that moment ! If 
the want of money has its drawbacks and dis- 
advantages, it is not without its contrasts and 
counterbalancing effects, for which I fear 
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nothing else can make us amends. Amelia's 
hashed mutton is immortal; and there is some- 
thing amusing, though carried to excess and 
caricature (which is very unusual with the 
author) in the contrivance of old Caleb, in * The 
Bride of Lammermuir," for raising the wind 
at breakfast, dinner, and supper-time. I recol- 
lect a ludicrous instance of a disappointment 
in a dinner which happened to a person of my 
acquaintance some years ago. He was not only 
poor but a very poor creature, as wilj be 
imagined. His wife had laid by fourpence 
(their whole remaining stock) to pay for the 
baking of a shoulder of mutton and potatoes, 
which they had in the house, and on her return 
home from some errand, she found he had 
expended it in purchasing a new string for 
a guitar. On this occasion a witty friend quoted 
the lines from Milton : — 

** And ever against eating cares, 
Wrap me in soft Lydian airs!'' 

Defoe, in his *Life of Colonel Jack,' gives 
a striking pictilre of his young beggarly hero 
sitting with his companion for the first time 
in his life at a three-penny ordinary, and the 
delight with which he relished the hot smoking 
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soup, and the airs with which he called about 
him — " and every time/' he says, " we called 
for bread, or beer, or whatever it might be, the 
waiter answered, * coming, gentlemen, coming ;' 
and this delighted me more than all the rest !" 
It was about this time, as the same pithy author 
expresses it, "the Colonel took upon him to 
wear a shirt !" Nothing can be finer than the 
whole of the feeling conveyed in the commence- 
ment of this novel, about wealth and finery from 
the immediate contrast of privation and poverty. 
One would think it a labour, like the Tower of 
. Babel, to build up a beau and a fine gentleman 
about town. The little vagabond's admiration 
of the old man at the banking-house, who sits 
surrounded by heaps of gold as if it were a 
dream or poetic vision, and his own eager 
anxious visits, day by day, to the hoard he had 
deposited in the hollow tree, are in the very 
foremost style of truth and nature. See the 
same intense feeling expressed in Luke's ad- 
dress to his riches, in the 'City Madam,' and 
in the extraordinary raptures of the 'Spanish 
Rogue ' in contemplating and hugging his 
ingots of pure gold and Spanish pieces of eight : 
to which Mr Lamb has referred in excuse for 
the rhapsodies of some of our elder poets on this 
subject, which to our present more refined and 
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tamer apprehensions sound like blasphemy.* In 
earlier times, before the diffusion of luxury, of 
knowledge, and other sources of enjoyment had 
become common, and acted as a diversion to 
the cravings of avarice, the passionate admi- 
ration, the idolatry, the hunger and thirst of 
wealth and all its precious sjrmbols, was a kind 
of madness or hallucination, and Mammon was 
truly worshipped as a god ! 

It is among the miseries of the want of 
money, not to be able to pay your reckoning at 
an inn — or, if you have just enough to do that, 
to have nothing left for the waiter; — to be, 
stopped at a turnpike gate, and forced to turn 
back ; — not to venture to call a hackney-coach 
in a shower of rain — (when you have only one 
shilling left yourself, it is a bore to have it 
taken out of your pocket by a friend, who comes 
into your house eating peaches in a hot sum- 
mer's-day, and desiring you to pay for the 
coach in which he visits you) ; — not to be able 
to purchase a lottery-ticket, by which you 
might make your fortune, and get out of all 
your difficulties ; — or to find a letter lying for 
you at a country post-office, and not to have 
money in your pocket to free it, and be obliged 

* Shylock's lamentation over the loss of ''his daughter 
and his ducats/' is another case in point. 
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to return for it the next day. The letter so 
unseasonably withheld may be supposed to con- 
tain money, and in this case there is a foretaste, 
a sort of actual possession taken through the 
thin folds of the paper and the wax, which 
in some measure indemnifies us for the delay : 
the bank-note, the post-bill seems to smile upon 
us, and shake hands through its prison bars ; — 
or it may be a love-letter, and then the tantaliz- 
ation is at its height: to be deprived in this 
mantier of the only consolation that can make 
us amends for the want of money, by this very 
want — to fancy you see the name — ^to try to get 
a peep at the hand-writing — to touch the seal, 
and yet not dare to break it open — is provoking 
indeed — the climax of amorous and gentle- 
manly distress. Players are sometimes reduced 
to great extremity, by the seizure of their 
scenes and dresses, or (what is called) the pro- 
p^y of the theatre^ which hinders them from 
acting ; as authors are prevented from finishing 
a work, for want of money to buy the books 
necessary to be consulted on some material 
point or circumstance, in the progress of it 
There is a set of poor devils, who live upon 
a printed prospectus of a work that never will be 
written, for ivhich they solicit your name and 
half-a-crown. Decayed actresses take an annual 
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benefit at one of the theatres ; there are patriots 
who live upon periodical subscriptions, and 
critics who go about the country lecturing on 
poetry. I confess I envy none of these; but 
there are persons who, provided they can live, 
care not how they live — who are fond of display, 
even when it implies exposure; who court 
notoriety under every shape, and embrace the 
public with demonstrations of wantonness. 
There are genteel beggars, who send up a 
well-penned epistle requesting the loan of a 
shilling. Your snug bachelors and retired 
old-maids pretend they can distinguish the 
knock of one of these at their door. I scarce 
know which I dislike the most— the patronage 
that affects to bring premature genius into 
notice, or that extends its piecemeal, formal 
charity towards it in its decline. I hate your 
Literary Funds, and Funds for Decayed Artists — 
they are corporations for the encouragement of 
meanness, pretence, and insolence. Of all 
people, I cannot tell how it is, but players 
appear to me the best able to do without money. 
They are a privileged class. If not exempt 
from the common calls of necessity and business, 
they are enabled "by their so potent art" to 
soar above them. As they make imaginary ills 
their own, real ones become imaginary, sit light 
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upon them, and are thrown off ¥rith compara- 
tively little trouble. Their life is theatrical — 
its various accidents are the shifting scenes of 
a play — rags and finery, tears and laughter, 
a mock-dinner or a real one, a crown of jewels 
or of straw, are to them nearly the same. I am 
sorry I cannot carry on this reasoning to actors 
who are past their prime. The gilding of their 
profession is then worn off, and shows the fiJse 
metal beneath; vanity and hope (the props of 
their existence) have had their day; their 
former gaiety and carelessness serve as a foil to 
their present discouragements; and want and 
infirmities press upon them at once. " We know 
what we are," as Ophelia says, " but we know 
not what we shall be.'' A workhouse seems the 
last resort of poverty and distress—^ parish- 
pauper is another name for all that is mean and 
to be deprecated in human existence. But that 
name is but an abstraction, an average term — 
" within that lowest deep, a lower deep may 
open to receive us." I heard not long ago of a 
poor man, who had been for many years a re- 
spectable tradesman in London, and who was com- 
pelled to take shelter in one of those receptacles 
of age and wretchedness, and who said he could 
be contented with it — he had his regular 
meals, a nook in the chimney, and a coat to 
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his back^ — but he was forced to lie three in a bed^ 
and one of the three was out of his mind and 
crazy^ and his great delight was, when the others 
fell asleep, to tweak their noses, and flourish his 
night-cap over their heads, so that they were 
obliged to lie awake, and hold him down between 
them. One should be quite mad to bear this. 
To what a point of insignificance may not human 
life dwindle ! To what fine, agonizing threads 
will it not cling ! Yet this man had been a lover 
in his youth, in a humble way, and still begins 
his letters to an old maid (his former flame), who 
sometimes comforts him by listening to his com- 
plaints, and treating him to a dish of weak tea, 
" My dear Miss Nancy V* 

Another of the greatest miseries of a want 
of money, is the tap of a dun at your door, or 
tlie previous silence when you expect it — the 
imeasy sense of shame at the approach of your 
tormentor; the wish to meet, and yet to shun 
the encounter ; the disposition to bully, yet the 
fear of irritating ; the real and the sham excuses ; 
the submission to impertinence ; the assurances 
of a speedy supply; the disingenuousness you 
practise on him and on yourself; the degrada- 
tion in the eyes of others and your own. OIi ! 
it is wretched to have to confront a just and oft- 
repeated demand, and to be without the means 
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to satisfy it; to deceive the confidence that has 
been placed in you ; to forfeit your credit ; to 
be placed at the power of another, to be indebted 
to his lenity ; to stand convicted of having played 
the knave or the fool ; and to have no way left 
to escape contempt but by incurring pity. The 
suddenly meeting a creditor on turning the 
comer of a street, whom you have been trying 
to avoid for months, and had persuaded you 
were several hundred miles off, discomposes the 
features and shatters the nerves for some time. 
It is also a serious annoyance to be unable to 
repay a loan to a friend, who is in want of it — 
nor is it very pleasant to be so hard run, as to be 
induced to request a repayment. It is difficult 
to decide the preference between debts of honour 
and legal demands ; both are bad enough, and 
almost a fair excuse for driving any one into 
the hands of money-lenders — ^to whom an 
application, if successful, is accompanied with a 
sense of being in the vulture's gripe — a reflection 
akin to that of those who formerly sold them- 
selves to the devil — or, if unsuccessful, is ren- 
dered doubly galling by the smooth, civil leer 
of cool contempt with which you are dismissed, 
as if they had escaped from your clutches — not 
you from theirs. If any thing can be added to 
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the mortification and distress arising from 
straitened circumstances, it is when vanity comes 
in to barb the dart of poverty — when you have 
a picture on which you had calculated, rejected 
from an exhibition, or a manuscript returned on 
your hands, or a tragedy damned, at the very 
instant when your cash and credit are at the 
lowest ebb. This forlorn and "^ helpless feeling 
has reached its acme in the prison-scene in 
Hogarth's * Rake's Progress/ where his un- 
fortunate hero has just dropped the Manager's 
letter from his hands, with the laconic answer 
written in it : — " Your play has been read, and 
won't do."* To feel poverty is bad ; but to feel 
it with the additional sense of our incapacity to 
shake it off, and that we have not merit enough 
to retrieve our circumstances — and, instead of 
being held up to admiration, are exposed to 
persecution and insult — is the last stage of 
human infirmity. We have heard it remarked, 
tliat the most pathetic story in the world 
is that of Smollett's fine gentleman and lady in 
gaol, who have been roughly handled by the mob 
for some paltry attempt at raising the wind, and 

* It is proToking enough, and makes one look like a fool^ to 
receive a printed notice of a blank in the last lottery, with 
a postscript hoping for your future favours. 
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she exclaims in exteBuation of the pitiful figure 
he cuts, "Ah ! he was a fine fellow once !*' 

It is justly remarked by the poet, that poverty 
has no greater inconvenience attached to it than 
that of making men ridiculous. It not only has 
this disadvantage with respect to ourselves, but 
it often shews us others in a very contemptible 
point of view. People are not soured by mis- 
fortune, but by the reception they meet with 
in it. When we do not want assistance, every 
one is ready to obtrude it on us, as if it were 
advice. If we do, they shun us instantly. They 
anticipate the increased demand on their sym- 
pathy or bounty, and escape from it as from a 
falling house. It is a mistake, however, that 
we court the society of the rich and prosperous, 
merely with a view to what we can get from 
them. We do so, because there is something in 
external rank and splendour that gratifies and 
imposes on the imagination ; just as we prefer 
the company of those who are in good health 
and spirits to that of the sickly and hypochon- 
driacal, or as we would rather converse with a 
beautiful woman than with an ugly one. I never 
knew but one man who would lend his money 
freely and fearlessly in spite of circunistances 
(if you were likely to pay him, he grew peevish, 
and would pick a quarrel with you). I can only 
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account for this from a certain sanguine buoy- 
ancy and magnificence of spirit, not deterred by 
distant consequences, or damped by untoward 
appearances. I have been told by those who 
shared of the same bounty, that it was not owing 
to generosity, but ostentation — ^if so, he kept his 
ostentation a secret from me, for I never received 
a hint or a look from which I could infer that I 
was not the lender, and he the person obliged. 
Neither was I expected to keep in the back- 
ground or play an under part. On the contrary, 
I was encouraged to do my best ; my dormant 
faculties roused, the ease of my circumstances 
was on condition of the freedom and indepen- 
dence of my mind, my lucky hits were ap- 
plauded, and I was paid to shine. I am nort 
ashamed of such patronage as this, nor do I 
regret any circumstance relating to it but its 
termination. People endure existence even in 
Paris: the rows of chairs on the Boulevards 
are gay with smiles and dress: the saloons 
are brilliant; at the theatre there is Made- 
moiselle Mars — what is all this to me ? After 
a certain period, we live only in the past. Give 
me back one single evening at Boxhill, after a 
stroll in the deep-empurpled woods, before 
Bonaparte was yet beaten, " with witae of attic 
taste," when wit, beauty, friendship presided at 
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the board! But no! Neither the time nor 
friends that are fled can be recalled ! — Poverty 
is the test of sincerity, the touchstone of civility. 
Even abroad, they treat you scurvily if your 
remittances do not arrive regularly, and though 
you have hitherto lived like a Milord Anglais. 
The want of money loses us friends not worth 
the keeping, mistresses who are naturally jilts 
or coquets; it cuts us out of society, to which 
dress and equipage are the only introduction ; 
and deprives us of a number of luxuries and 
advantages of which the only good is, that they 
can only belong to the possessors of a large 
fortune. Many people are wretched because 
they have not money to buy a fine horse, or to 
hire a fine house, or to keep a carriage, or to 
purchase a diamond necklace, or to go to a race- 
ball, or to give their servants new liveries. I 
cannot myself enter into all this. If I can live 
to thinky and think to live^ I am satisfied. Some 
want to possess pictures, others to collect 
libraries. All I wish is, sometimes, to see the 
one and read the other. Gray was mortified 
because he had not a hundred pounds to bid for 
a curious library ; and the Duchess of — — has 
immortalized herself by her liberality on that 
occasion, and by the handsome compliment she 
addressed to the poet, that '' if it afibrded him 
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any satisfaction, she had been more than paid/ 
by her pleasure in reading the * Elegy in a 
Country Church-yard/ " 

Literally and truly, one cannot get on well 
in the world without money. To be in want of 
it, is to pass through life with little credit 
or pleasure ; it is to live out of the world, or to 
be despised if you come into it ; it is not to be 
sent for to court, or asked out to dinner, or 
noticed in the street; it is not to have your 
opinion consulted or else rejected with con- 
tempt, to have your acquirements carped at and 
doubted, your good things disparaged, and at 
last to lose the wit and the spirit to say them ; 
it is to be scrutinized by strangers, and neglected 
by friends ; it is to be a thrall to circumstances, 
an exile in one's own country ; to forego leisure, 
freedom, ease of body and mind, to be dependent 
on the good-will and caprice of others, or earn 
a precarious and irksome livelihood by some 
laborious employment ; it is to be compelled to 
stand behind a counter, or to sit at a desk in 
some public office, or to marry your landlady, 
or not the person you would wish ; or to go out 
to the East or West-Indies, or to get a situation 
as judge abroad, and return home with a liver- 
complaint ; or to be a law-stationer, or a scrivener 
or scavenger, or newspaper reporter ; or to read 
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law and sit in court without a brief; or to be 
deprived of the use of your fingers by transcrib- 
ing Greek manuscripts, or to be a seal-engraver 
and pore yourself blind ; or to go upon the stage, 
or try some of the Fine Arts; with all your 
pains, anxiety, and hopes, most probably to &il, 
or, if you succeed, after the exertions of years, 
and undergoing constant distress of mind and 
fortune, to be assailed on every side with envy, 
back-biting, and falsehood, or to be a favourite 
with the public for awhile, and then thrown in- 
to the back-ground — or a gaol, by the fickleness 
of taste and some new favourite; to be full 
of enthusiasm and extravagance in youth, of 
chagrin and disappointment in after-life ; to be 
jostled by the rabble because you do not ride in 
your coach, or avoided by those who know your 
worth and shrink from it as a claim on their 
respect or their purse ; to be a burden to your 
relations, or unable to do any thing for them; 
to be ashamed to venture into crowds ; to have 
cold comfort at home ; to lose by degrees your 
confidence and any talent you might possess; 
to grow crabbed, morose, and querulous, dis- 
satisfied with every one, but most so with your- 
self; and pished out of your life, to look about 
for a place to die in, and quit the world without 
any one's asking after your will. The whseacres 
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will possibly, however, crowd round your coffin, 
and raise a monument at a considerable expense, 
and after a lapse of time, to commemorate your 
genius and your misfortunes I 

The only reason why I am disposed to envy 
the professions of the church or army is, that 
men can afford to be poor in them without 
being subjected to insult. A girl with a hand- 
some fortune in a country town may marry a 
poor lieutenant without degrading herself. An 
officer is always a gentleman; a clergyman is 
something more. Echard's book * On the Con- 
tempt of the Clergy * is unfounded. It is surely 
sufficient for any set of individuals, raised 
above actual want, that their characters are not 
merely respectable, but sacred. Poverty, when 
it is voluntary, is never despicable, but takes 
an heroical aspect. What are the begging 
friars? Have they not put their base feet 
upon the necks of princes ? Money as a luxury 
is valuable only as a passport to respect. It 
is one instrument of power. Where there are 
other admitted and ostensible claims to this, it 
becomes superfluous, and the neglect of it is 
even admired and looked up to as a mark of 
superiority over it. Even a strolling beggar 
is a popular character, who makes an open pro- 
fession of his craft and calling, and who is 
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neither worth a doit nor in want of one. , The 
Scotch are proverbially poor and proud : we 
know they can remedy their poverty when they 
set about it. No one is sorry for them. The 
French emigrants were formerly peculiarly situ- 
ated in England. The priests were obnoxious 
to the common people on account of their re- 
ligion; both they and the nobles, for their 
politics. Their poverty and dirt subjected them 
to many rebuffs; but their privations being 
voluntarily incurred, aud also borne with the 
characteristic patience and good-humour of the 
nation, screened them from contempt. I little 
thought, when I used to meet them walking 
out in the summer's-evenings at Somers' Town, 
in their long great coats, their beards covered 
with snuff, and their eyes gleaming with min- 
gled hope and regret in the rays of the setting 
sun, and regarded them with pity bordering 
on respect, as the last filmy vestige of the 
ancien regime, as shadows of loyalty and su- 
perstition still flitting about the earth and 
shortly to disappear from it for ever, that 
they would one day return over the bleeding 
corpse of their country, and sit like harpies, 
a polluted triumph, over the tomb of human 
liberty! To be a lord, a papist, and poor, is 
perhaps to some temperaments a consummation 
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devoudy to be wished. There is all the sub- 
dued splendour of external rank, the pride of 
self-opinion, irritated and goaded on by petty 
privations and vulgar obloquy to a degree of 
morbid acuteness. Private and public annoy- 
ances must perpetually remind him of what 
he is, of what his ancestors were (a circum- 
stance which might otherwise be forgotten); 
must narrow the circle of conscious dignity 
more and more, and the sense of personal worth 
and pretension must be exalted by habit and 
contrast into a refined abstraction — "pure in 
the last recesses of the mind" — unmixed with, 
or unalloyed by "baser matter!" — It was an 
hypothesis of the late Mr Thomas Wedgewood, 
that there is a principle of compensation in 
the human mind which equalizes all situations, 
and by which the absence of any thing only 
gives us a more intense and intimate perception 
of the reality ; that insult adds to pride, that 
pain looks forward to ease with delight, that 
hunger already enjoys the unsavoury morsel 
that is to save it from perishing ; that want is 
surrounded with imaginary riches, like the poor 
poet in Hogarth, who has a map of the mines 
of Peru hanging on his garret walls ; in short, 
that " we can hold a fire in our hand by 
thinking on the frosty Caucasus" — but this 
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hypothesis, though ingenious and to a cei;tain 
point true, is to be admitted only in a limited 
and qualified sense. 

There are two classes of people that I have 
observed who are not so distinct as might 
be imagined — those who cannot keep their 
own money in their hands, and those who 
cannot keep their hands from other people's. 
The first are always in want of money, though 
they do not know what they do with it. They 
muddle it away, without method or object, and 
without having any thing to show for it. They 
have not, for instance, a fine house, but they 
hire two houses at a time; they have not a 
hot-house in their garden, but a shrubbery 
within doors; they do not gamble, but they 
purchase a library, and dispose of it when they 
move house. A princely benefactor provides 
them with lodgings, where, for a time, you 
are sure to find them at home : and they fur- 
nish them in a handsome style for those who 
are to come after them. With all this sieve- 
like economy, they can only afibrd a leg of 
mutton and a single bottle of wine, and are glad 
to get a lift in a common stage ; whereas with 
a little management and the same disburse- 
ments, they might entertain a round of com- 
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pany and drive a smart tilbury. But they 
set no value upon money, and throw it away 
on any object or in any manner that first pre? 
sents itself, merely to have it off their hands, 
so that you wonder what has become* of it. The 
second dass above spoken of not only make 
away with what belongs to themselves, but you 
cannot keep any thing you have from their ra- 
pacious grasp. If you refuse to lend them 
what you want, they insist that you 2722^^^; if 
you let them have any thing to take charge 
of for a time (a print or a bust) they swear 
that you have given it them, and that they 
have too great a regard for the donor ever to 
part with it. You express surprise at their 
having run so largely in debt; but where is 
the singularity while others continue to lend? 
And how is this to be helped, when the manner 
of these sturdy beggars amounts to dragoon- 
ing you out of your money, and they will 
not go away without your purse, any more 
than if they came with a pistol in their hand ? 
If a person has no delicacy, he has you in his 
power, for you necessarily feel some towards 
him ; and since he will take no denial, you 
must comply with his peremptory demands, 
or send for a constable, which out of respect 
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for his character you will not do. These per-* 
sons are also poor — light comCj light go — ^and 
the bubble bursts at last. Yet if they had 
employed the same time and pains in any 
laudable art or study that they have in raising 
a surreptitious livelihood, they would have been 
respectable, if not rich. It is their facility in 
borrowing money that has ruined them. No 
one will set heartily to work, who has the face 
to enter a strange house, ask the master of it 
for a considerable loan, on some plausible and 
pompous pretext, and walk off with it in his 
pocket. You might as well suspect a highway- 
man of addicting himself to hard study in the 
intervals of his profession. 

There is only one other class of persons 
I can think of, in connexion with the subject 
of this Essay — those who are always in want 
of money from the want of spirit to make 
use of it. Such persons are perhaps more to 
be pitied than all the rest. They live in 
want, in the midst of plenty — dare not touch 
what belongs to them, are afraid to say that 
their soul is their own, have their wealth locked 
up from them by fear and meanness as effec- 
tually as by bolts and bars, scarcely allow them- 
selves a coat to their backs or a morsel to eat, 
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are in dread of coming to the parish all their 
lives, and are not sorry when they die, to think 
that they shall no longer be an expense to 
themselves — according to the old epigram : 

** Here lies Father Clarges, 
Who died to save charges ! ** 
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ESSAY XV. 

ON THE FEELING OF IMMORTALITY IN 
YOUTH. 



No youDg man believes he shall ever die. It 
was a saying of my brother's, and a fine one. 
There is a feeling of Eternity in youth which 
makes us amends for every thing. To be 
young is to Lelir one^ oT the^ Tmmoitals. One 
half of time indeed is spent — the other half 
remains in store for us with all its countless 
treasures, for there is no line drawn, and we 
see no limit to our hopes and wishes. We 
make the coming age our own — 

** The vasty the unbounded prospect lies before us." 

Death, old age, are words without a meaning, 
a dream, a fiction, with which we have, nothing 
to do. Others may have undergone/ t» may 
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still undei^o them— we " bear a charmed life/* 
which laughs to scorn all such idle fancies. 
As, in setting out on a delightful journey, we 
strain our eager sight forward, 

** Bidding the lovelj scenes at distance hail/' 

and see no end to prospect after prospect, new 
objects presenting themselves as we advance, 
so in the outset of life we see no end to our 
desires nor to the opportunities of gratifying 
them. We have as yet found no obstacle, no 
disposition to flag, and it seems that we can 
go on so for ever. We look round in a new 
world, full of life and motion, and ceaseless 
progress, and feel in ourselves all the vigour 
and spirit to keep pace with it, and do not 
foresee from any present signs how we shall 
be left behind in the race, decline into old age, 
and drop into the grave. It is the simplicity 
and, as it were, abstractedness of our feelings 
in youth that (so to speak) identifies us with 
nature and (our experience being weak and 
our passions strong) makes us fancy ourselves 
immortal like it. Our short-lived connexion 
with being, we fondly flatter ourselves, is an 
indissoluble and lasting union. As infants smile 
and sleep, we are rocked in the cradle of our 
desires, and hushed into fancied securityJijt.the 
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roar of the universe jtromid us — we quaff the 
cifp oTlife with eager thirst without draining 
it, and joy and hope seem ever mantling to 
the brim — objects press around us, filling the 
mind with their magnitude and with the throng 
of desires that wait upon them, so that there 
is no room for the thoughts of death. We 
are too much d azzled by the gorgeousness and \ 1 ' ' "" 
novelty of the bright waking drea m about us / "^ 
tq Higf»pp^ thft dim ffhirlow linjrrriiHT for us in ^^^ ' 
the distance. Nor would the hold that life has ^ ""^ 
taken of us permit us to detach our thoughts ^\ '^ ^ 
that way even if we could. We are too much / 
absorbed in present objects and pursuits. While 
the spirit of youth remains unimpaired, ere 
" the wine of life is drunk," we are like people 
intoxicated or in a fever, who are hurried away 
by the violence of their own sensations: it is 
only as present objects begin to pall upon the 
sense, as we have been disappointed in our 
favourite pursuits, cut off from our closest ties, 
that we by degrees become weaned from the 
worldi that passion loosens its hold upon fu- 
turity, and that we begin to contemplate as in 
a glass darkly the possibility of parting with 
it for good. Till then, the example of others 
lias no effect upon us. Casualties we avoid ; 
the slow approaches of age we play at hide and 
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seek with. Like the foolish fat scullion in 
Sterne who hears that Master Bobby is dead, 
our only reflection is, "So am not I!" The 
idea of death, instead of staggering our con* 
fidence, only seems to strengthen and enhance 
our sense of the possession and our enjoyment 
of life. Others may fiedl around us like leaves, 
or be mowed down by the scythe of Time like 
grass: these are but metaphors to the unreflecting 
buoyant ears and overweening presumption of 
youth. It is not till we see the flowers of Love, 
Hope, and Joy withering around us, that we 
give up the flattering delusions that before led 
us on, and that the emptiness and dreariness 
of the prospect before us reconciles us hypo- 
thetically to the silence of the grave. 

Life is indeed a strange gift, and its privileges 
are most mysterious. No wonder when it is 
first granted to us, that our gratitude, our ad- 
miration, and our delight, should prevent us 
from reflecting on our own nothingness, or 
from thinking it will ever be recalled. Our 
first and strongest impressions are borrowed 
from the mighty scene that is opened to us, and 
we unconsciously transfer its durability as well 
as its splendour to ourselves. So newly found 
we cannot think of parting with it yet, or at 
least put off that consideration sine die. Like 
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a rustic at a fair, we are full of amazement 
astd rapture, and have no thought of going 
home, or that it will soon be night. We know 
our existence only by ourselves, and confound 
our knowledge with the objects of it. We and 
nature are therefote one. Otherwise the illu- 
sion, the " feast of reason and the flow of soul," 
to which yfe are invited, is a mockery and a 
cruel, insult. We do not go from a play tiflrt Os<^l*^^^ 
the last act is ended, and the lights are about l\ 
to be extinguished. But the • feiry face off 
nature still shines on : shall we be called away j 
before the curtain falls, or ere we have scarce 
had a glimpse of what is going on? Like 
children, our step-mother nature holds us up ^ 
to see Ae raree-show of the universe, and then, 
as if we were a burden to her to support, lets/ 
us fall dowii again. Yet what brave sublunaryj 
things does not this pageant present, like a ball/ 
or/Ae of the universe ! 

To see the golden sun, the azure sky, the 
outstretched ocean; to walk upon the green 
earth, and to be lord of a thousand creatures ; to 
look down yawning precipices or over distant 
sunny vales ; to see the world spread out under 
one's feet on a map ; to bring the stars near ; to 
view the smallest insects through a microscope ; 
to read history, and consider the revolutions 
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of empire and the Buccessions of generations; to 
hear of the glory of Tyre, of Sidon, of Babylon, 
and of Susa, and to say all these were before me 
and are now nothing; to say I exist in such 
a point of time, and in such a point of space ; to 
be a spectator and a part of its ever moving 
scene ; to witness the change of season, of spring 
and autumn, of winter and summer ; to feel hot 
and cold, pleasure and pain, beauty and de- 
formity, right and wrong ; to be sensible to the 
. accidents of nature ; to consider the mighty world 
of eye and ear; to listen to the stock-dove's 
notes amid the forest deep ; to journey over moor 
and mountain; to hear the midnight sainted 
choir ; to visit lighted halls, or the cathedral's 
gloom, or s it in crowded_the§.tJsajBd see life 
itself mocked ; to study the works of art, and 
refine the sense of beauty to a^opv ; to worship 
fame, and to dream of immortality; to look upon 
the Vatican, and to read Shakspeare ; to gather 
up the wisdom of the ancients, and to pry into 
the future ; to listen to the trump of war, the 
shout of victory ; to question history as to the 
movements of the human heart; to seek for 
truth; to plead the cause of humanity;, to over- 
look the world as if time and nature poured 
their treasure^ at our feet, — to be and to do 
all this, and then in a moment to be 
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nothing — to have it all snatched from us as by a / 

juggler's trick, or a phantasmagoria ! Tlfjeve m y^J' 
something in this transition from all to nothing ,, 

tha t shocks us and damps the enthusiasm of \jjt^ 
youth new flushed with hope and pleasure, and 
we cast the comloHlSSS'tJlOtight as far from us as 
we can. In the first enjoyment of the estate of 
life we discard the fear of debts and duns, and 
never think of the final payment of our great 
debt to nature. Art we know is long, life we '^ 
flatter ourselves should be so too. We see no 
end of the difficulties and delays we have to 
encounter: perfection is slow of attainment, and 
we must have time to accomplish it in. The fame 
of the great names we look up to is immorOt : 

"contemplate it imbibe 



J 



A"- 



snail not we 
a portion of etherial fire, the divina particuia 
auraj which nothing can extinguish? A^ 
wrinkle in Rembrandt or in nature takes whole 
days to resolve itself into its component parts, 
its softenings and its sharpnesses ; we refine 
upon our perfections, and unfold the intricacies 
of nature. What a prospect for the future I 
What a task have we not begun ! And shall 
we be arrested in the middle of it ? We do not 
count our time thus employed lost or our pains 
thrown away ; we do not flag or grow tired, but 
gain new vigour at our endless task. Shall 
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Time then grudge us to finish what we have 
begun, and have formed a compact with nature 
to do ? Why not fill up the blank that is left 
us in this manner? I have looked for hours at 
a Rembrandt without being conscious of the 
flight of time, but with ever new wonder and 
delight, have thought that not only my own but 
another existence I could pass in the same 
manner. This rarefied, refined existence seemed 
to have no end, nor stint, nor principle of 
decay in it. The print would remain long 
after I who looked on it had become the prey 
of worms. The thing seems in itself out of all 
reason : health, strength, appetite are opposed 
to the idea of death, and we are not ready to 
credit it till we have found our illusions vanished, 
and our hopes grown cold. Objects in youth 
from novelty, &c. are stamped upon the brain 
with such force and integrity that one thinks 
nothing can remove or obliterate them. They 
are riveted there, and appear to us as an element 
of our nature. It must be a mere violence that 
destroys them, not a natural decay. In the 
very strength of this persuasion we seem to 
enjoy an age by anticipation. We melt down 
yearsinto a single moment of intense sy mpathy, 
and by antic ipating the fruits defy the ravages 
of timel iTltTien'T^Tngle^omSir of our lives 
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is worth years, shall we set any limits to its total 
value and extent ? Again, does it not happen 
that so secure do we think ourselves of an 
indefinite period of existence, that at times when 
left to ourselves, and impatient of novelty, we 
feel annoyed at what seems to us the slow and 
creeping progress of time, and argue that if it 
always moves at this tedious snail's pace it will 
never come to an end? How ready are we 
to sacrifice any space of time which separates 
us from a favourite object, little thinking that 
before long we shall find it move too fast. 

For my part I started in life with the French 
Revolution, and I have lived, alas ! to see the 
end of it. But I did not foresee this result. 
My sun arose with the first dawn of liberty, and 
I did not think how soon both must set. The 
new impulse to ardour given to men's minds 
imparted a congenial warmth and glow to mine ; 
we were strong to run a race together, and I 
little dreamed that long before mine was set, 
the sun of liberty would turn to blood, or set 
once more in the night of despotism. Since 
then, I confess, I have no longer felt myself 
young, for with that my hopes fell. 

I have since turned my thoughts to gathering 
up some of the fragments of my early recollec- 
tions, and putting them into a form to which I 
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might occasionally revert. The future was 
barred to my progress, and I turned for con- 
solation and encouragement to the past. It is 
thus that while we find our personal and sub- 
stantial identity vanishing from us, we strive to 
gain a reflected and vicarious one in our 
thoughts : we do not like to perish wholly, 
tnd wish to bequeath our names, at least, to 
posterity. As long as we can make our 
cherished thoughts and nearest interests live in 
the minds of others, we do not appear to have 
retired altogether from the stage. We still pc^ 
cupy the breasts of others, and exert an influence 
and power over them, and it is only our bodies 
that are reduced to dust and powder. Our 
favourite speculations still find encouragement, 
and Yie make as great a figure in the eye of 
^e world or perhaps a gjeater than in our life 
timeT* The demands of our self-love are thus 
satisfied, and these are the most imperious and . 
unremitting. Besides, if by our intellectual^^ 
superiority we survive ourselves in this world, 
by our virtues and faith we may attain an 
interest in another, and a higher state of being, 
and may thus be recipients at the same time of 
men and of angels. 

*' E*en from the tomb the voice of natare cries, 
£*eD in our ashes ]ive their wonted fires." 
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As we grow old, our sense of the value of time 
becomes vivid. Nothing else indeed seems of 
any consequence. We can never cease wonder- 
ing that that which has ever been should cease 
to be. We find many things remain the same: 
why then should there be change in us f This 
adds a convulsive' grasp of whatever is, a sense 
of fallacious hoUowness in all we see. Instead 
of the full, p ilpy feitlin]^ f^f ynnth tnntinf^^fTT^t 
ence and every object in it, all is flat and vapid, 
whited sepuichre^.lSJf'lnthout but full of 



w^TT^ni'ir^g and all nmfflirriT^iiirfffT "^^^^»^ The world 
is a witch that puts us off with false shows and 
appearances. The simplicity of youth, the con- 
fiding expectation, the boundless raptures, are 
gone : we only think of getting out of it as 
well as we can, and without any great mis- 
chance or annoyance. The flush of illusion, 
even the complacent retrospect of past joys and 
hopes, is over : if we can slip out of life without 
indignity, can escape with little bodily infirmity, 
and frame our minds to the calm and respect* 
able composure of still-life before we return to 
absolute nothingness, it is as much as we can 
expect. Wejdo^jiot.dje wholljr^^j^urJiOti^J . 
we have mouldered away gradually long before. 
Faculty after faculty, intfixeat. .after interest, 
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attachment after attachment disappear : we are 
torn from ourselves while living, year after 
year sees us no longer the same, and death 
only consigns the last fragment of what we 
were to the grave. That we should wear out hy 
slow stages, and dwindle at last into nothing, 
is not wonderful, when even in our prime our 
strongest impressions leave little trace but for 
the moment, and we are the creatures of petty 
circumstance. How little eflFect is made on us 
in our best days by the books we have read, 
the scenes we have witnessed, the sensations ..A^i 

we have gone through! Think only of the! .^ ^ 

feelings we experience in reading a fine romance ^f^^ ^---^'^ 
(one of Sir Walter's, for instance); what beauty, |-' \j 
what sublimity, what interest, what heart-rend- 
ing emotions 1 You would suppose the feelings 
you then experience would last for ever, or 
subdue the mind to their own harmony and 
tone: while we are reading it seems as if 
nothing could ever after put us out of our 
w^y, or trouble us: — the first splash of mud 
that we get on entering the street, the first 
twopence we are cheated out of, the feeling 
vanifibes clean out of our .minds, and we become 
the prey of petty and annoying circumstance. 
The mind soars to the lofty : it is at home 
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in the grovelling, the disagreeable, and the 
little. And yet we wonder that age should 
be feeble and querulous, — that the freshness 
of youth should fade away. Both worlds would 
hardly satisfy the extravagance of our desires 
and our presumption. 
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'* Search then the ruling passion : there alone 
The wild are constant, and the cunning known. 
The fool consistent, and the false sincere : 
This clue once found unravels all the rest, 
The prospect clears, and Wharton stands confest.'' 

POPB. 



I AM one of those who do not think that mau* 
kind are exactly governed by reason or a cool 
calculation of consequences. I rather believe 
that habit, imagination, sense, passion, preju- 
dice, words, make a strong and frequent diver- 
sion from the right line of prudence and wis- 
dom. I have been told, however, that these are 
merely the ir^regularities and exceptions, and 
that reason forms the rule or basis; that the 
understanding, instead of being the sport of the 
capricious and arbitrary decisions of the will, 
generally dictates the line of conduct it is to 
pursue, and that self-interest or the main chance 
is the unvarying load-star of our affections or 
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the chief ingredient in all oitr motives, that 
thrown in as ballast gives steadiness and direc- 
tion to our voyage through life. I will not take 
upon me to give a verdict in this cause as judge; 
but I will try to plead one side of it as an advo- 
cate, perhaps a biassed and feeble one. 

As the passions are said to be subject to the 
controul of reason, and as reason is resolved (in 
the present case) into an attention to our own 
interest or a practical sense of the value of 
money, it will not be amiss to inquire how much 
of this principle itself is founded in a rational 
estimate of things or is calculated for the end it 
proposes, or how much of it will turn out (when 
analysed) to be mere madness and folly or a 
mixture, like all the rest, of obstinacy, whim, 
fancy, vanity, ill-nature, and so forth, or a nomi- 
nal pursuit of good. This passion or an inordi- 
nate love of wealth shews itself, when it is 
strong, equally in two opposite ways, in saving 
or in spending, in avarice (or stinginess) and in 
extravagance. To examine each of their order. 
That lowest and most familiar form of covetous- 
ness, commonly called stinginess^ is at present (it 
must be owned) greatly on the wane in civilised 
society ; it has been driven out of fashion either 
by ridicule and good sense, or by the spread of 
luxury, or by supplying the mind with other 
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sources of interest, besides those which relate 
to the bare means of subsistence, so that it may 
almost be considered as a vice or absurdity 
struck off the list as a set off to some that in 
the change of manners and the progress of dis- 
sipation have been brought upon the stage. It 
is not, however, so entirely banished from the 
world, but that examples of it may be found to 
our purpose. It seems to have taken refuge in 
the petty provincial towns or in old baronial 
castles in the north of Scotland, where it is still 
triumphant. To go into this subject some- 
in detail. What is more common in these 
places than to stint the servants in their 
wages, to allowance them in the merest neces- 
saries, never to indulge them with a mor- 
sel of savoury food, and to lock up every thing 
from them as if they were thieves or common 
vagabonds broke into the house ? The natural 
consequence is that the mistresses live in con- 
tinual hot water with their servants, keep watch 
and ward over them— the pantry being in a state 
of siege — grudge them every mouthful, every ap- 
pearance of comfort or moment of leisure, and 
torment their own souls every minute of their 
lives about what if left wholly to itself would 
not make a difference of five shillings at the 
year's end. There are families so notorious for 
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this kind of surveillance and meanness, that no 
servant will go to live with them ; for to clench 
the matter, they are obliged to stay if they do, 
as under these amiable establishments and to 
provide against an evasion of their signal ad- 
vantages, domestics are never hired but by 
the half-year. Cases have been known where 
servants have taken a pleasant revenge on their 
masters and mistresses without intending it: 
where the example of sordid saving and mean- 
ness having taken possession of those who in 
the first instance were victims to it, they have 
conscientiously applied it to the benefit of all 
parties, and scarcely suffered a thing to enter 
the house for the whole six months they stayed 
in it. To pass over, however, those cases which 
may plead poverty as their excuse, what shall 
we say to a lady of fortune (the sister of an old- 
fashioned Scotch laird) allowing the fruit to 
rot in the gardens and hot-houses of a fine old 
mansion in large quantities sooner than let any 
of it be given away in presents to the neigh- 
bours, and when peremptorily ordered by the 
master of the house to send a basket-full every 
morning to a sick friend, purchasing a small 
pottle for the purpose, and satisfying her mind 
(an intelligent and well-informed one) with this 
miserable subterfuge? Nay £eurther, the same 
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person, whenever they had green peas or other 
rarities served up at table, could hardly be pre- 
vailed on to help the guests to them, but if pos- 
sible sent them away, though no other use could 
now be made of them, and she would never see 
them again ! Is there common sense in this ; 
or is it not more like madness ? But is it not, 
at the same time, human nature? Let us 
stop to explain a little. In my view, the real 
motive of action in this and other similar cases 
of grasping penuriousness has no more reference 
to self-love (properly so called) than artificial 
fruit and flowers have to natural ones. A certain 
form or outside appearance of utility may de- 
ceive the mind, but the natural, pulpy, whole- 
some, nutritious substance, the principle of vital- 
ity is gone. To this callous, frigid habit of 
mind the real uses of things harden and crystal- 
lise ; the pith and marrow are extracted out of 
them, leaving nothing but the husk or shell. By 
a regular process, the idea of property is gradu- 
ally abstracted from the advantage it may be of 
even to ourselves; and to a well-drilled, tho- 
rough-bred Northern house-keeper (such as I 
have spoken of) the fruits or other produce 
of her garden would come at last to be 
things no more to be eaten or enjoyed than 
her jewels or trinkets, which are professedly 
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of no use but to be kept as symbols of 
wealth, to be occasionally looked at, and care- 
fully guarded from the approach of any unhal* 
lowed touch. The calculation of consequences 
or of benefit to accrue to any living person is so 
far from being the main-spring in this mechan- 
ical operation that it is never once thought of, 
or regarded with peevishness and impatience as 
an unwelcome intruder, because it must natu- 
rally divert the mind from the warped and fidse 
bias it has taken. The feeling of property is 
here removed from the sphere of practice 
to a chimerical and fictitious one. In the case 
of not sending the fruit out of the house, there 
might be some lurking idea of its being possibly 
wanted at home, that it might be sent to some 
one else, or made up into conserves : but when 
different articles of food are actually placed on 
the table, to hang back from using or offering 
them to others, is a deliberate infatuation. They 
must be destroyed, they couid not appear again ; 
and yet this person's heart failed her and shrunk 
back from the only opportunity of making the 
proper use of them with a petty, sensitive ap- 
prehension, as if it were a kind of sacrilege 
done to a cherished and favourite object. The 
impulse to save was become by indulgence a 
sort of desperate propensity and forlorn hope, 
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no longer the understood means, but the mis* 
taken end : habit had completely superseded the 
exercise and controul of reason, and the rage of 
making the most of every thing by making no 
use of it at all resisted to the last moment the 
shocking project of feasting on a defenceless dish 
of green peas (that ux>uld fetch so much in the 
market) as an outrage against the Goddess of 
Stinginess and torture to the soul of Thrift ! The 
principle of economy is inverted ; and in order 
to avoid the possibility of wasting any thing, 
the way with such philosophers and housewives 
is to abstain from touching it altogether. Is 
not this a common error? Or are we con- 
scious of pur motives in such cases ? Or do we 
not flatter ourselves by imputing every such act 
of idle folly to the necessity of adopting some 
sure and judicious plan to shun ruin, beg- 
gary, and the profligate abuse of wealth ? An 
old maid in the same northern school of huma* 
nity calling upon some young ladies, her 
neighbours, was so alarmed and scandalized 
at finding the Mfe open in their absence, that 
she engaged herself to drink tea the same after- 
noon, for the express purpose of reading them a 
lecture on the unheard-of imprudence and impro- 
priety of such an example, and was mobbed on 
her way home by the poor servant-girl (who 
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had been made the subject of her declamation) 
in return for her uncalled-for interference. She 
had nothing to fear, nothing to lose: her safe 
was carefully locked up. Why then all this 
flutter, fidgetty anxiety, and itch of meddling? 
Out of pure romantic generosity — ^because the 
idea of any thing like comfort or liberality 
to a servant shocked her economical and 
screwed-up prcrjudices as much as the impugn- 
ing any article of her religious or moral creed 
could hare done. The very truisms and literal 
refinements of this passion are then sheer imper- 
tinence. The housekeeper came into the parlour 
of a *' big hd house^'' in the same land of cakes and 
hospitality, to say that the workmen had refused 
to eat their dinner. — "Why so?'* — Because 
there was nothing but sowins and sour milk. 
— ** Then they must go without a dinner," said 
the yoimg mistress delighted ; " there is nothing 
else in the house for them." Yet the krder at 
that time groaned with cold rounds of beef, 
hams, pasties, and the other plentiful remains of a 
huge entertainment the day before. This was 
flippancy and ill-nature, as well as a wrong 
notion of self-interest. Is it at all wonderful 
that a decent servant-girl, when applied to to go 
to this place, laughed at the idea of a service 
where there was nothing to eat? Yet this 
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attention to the main chance on her part, had 
it come to the lady's knowledge, would have 
been treated as a great piece of insolence. So 
little conception have snch people of their own 
obligations on the claims of others 1 The cler- 
gyman of the parish (prolific in this sort of 
anecdote), a hearty, good sort of man enough, 
but irritable withal, took it into his head to 
fly into a violent passion if ever he found the 
glasses or spoons left out in the kitchen, and he 
always went into the kitchen to look after this 
sort of excitement. He pretended to be mightily 
afraid that the one would be broken (to his 
irreparable loss) and the other stolen, though 
there was no danger of either: he wanted an 
excuse to fret and fiime about something. On 
the death of his wife he sent for her most 
intimate friend to condole and consult with, 
and having made some necessary ttrrangements, 
^Kg^ ^ & peculiar favour that she would look 
into the kitchen to see if the glasses and silver 
spoons were in their places. She repressed a 
smile at such a moment out of regard to his 
feelings, which were serious and acute; but 
burst into a fit of unrestrained laughter as soon 
as she got home. So ridiculous a thing is 
human nature, even to ourselves ! Either our 
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actions are absurd, or we are absurd in our 
constant censure and exposure of others. I 
would not from choice go into these details, but I 
might be required to fill up a vague outline ; And 
the examples of folly, spite, and meanness are 
unfortunately '* sown like a thick scurf o'er life !'* 
Let us turn the tables and look at the other 
side of this sober, solid, engrossing passion for 
property and its appendages. A man lays out 
a thousand, nay, sometimes several thousand 
pounds in purchasing a fine picture. This is 
thought by the vulgar a very fantastical folly 
and unaccountable waste of money. Why so ? 
No one one would give such a sum for a 
picture, unless there were others ready to offer 
nearly the same sum, and who are likely to 
appreciate its value and envy him the distinc- 
tion. It is then a sign of taste, a proof of 
wealth to possess it; it is an ornament and a 
luxury. If the same person lays out the same 
sum of money in building or purchasing a fine 
house, or enriching it with costly furniture, no 
notice is taken. This is supposed to be per- 
fectly natural and in order. Yet both are 
equally gratuitous pieces of extravagance, and 
the value of the objects is in either case equally 
ideal. It will be asked, '* But what is the use of 
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the picture ?" And what, pray, is the use of the 
fine house or costly furniture, unless to be 
looked at, to be admired, and to display the 
taste and magnificence of the owner ? Are not 
pictures and statues as much furniture as gold 
plate or jasper tables ; or does the circumstance 
of the former having a meaning in them and 
appealing to the imagination as well as to the 
senses, neutralize their virtue and render it 
entirely chimerical and visionary ? It is true, 
every one must have a house of some kind, 
furnished somehow, and the superfluous so far 
grows imperceptibly out of the necessary. But 
a fine house, fine furniture is necessary to no 
man, nor of more value than the plainest, 
except as a matter of taste, of fancy, of luxury, 
and ostentation. Again, no doubt, if a person 
is in the habit of keeping a number of servants, 
and entertaining a succession of fashionable 
guests, he must have more room than he wants 
for himself, apartments suitably decorated to 
receive them, and ofilces and stables for their 
horses and retinue. But is all this unavoidably 
dictated as a consequence of his attention to the 
tnain chance^ or is it not sacrificing the latter 
and making it a stalking-horse to his vanity, 
dissipation, or love of society and hospitality ? 
We are at least as fond of spending money as 
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of making it. If a man runs through a fortime 
in the way here spoken of, is it out of love 
to himself? Yet who scruples to run through a 
fortune in this way, or accuses himself of any 
extraordinary disinterestedness or love of others? 
One bed is as much as any one can sleep 'in, 
one room is as much as he can dine in, and 
he may have another for study or to retire to 
after dinner ; but he can only want more than 
this for the accommodation of his friends or 
the admiration of the stranger. At Fonthill 
Abbey (to take an extreme illustration) there 
was not a single room fit to sit, lie, or stand in : 
the whole was cut up into pigeon holes, or spread 
out into long endless galleries. The building 
this huge, ill-assorted pile cost, I believe, nearly 
a million of money ; and if the circumstance 
was mentioned, it occasioned an expression of 
surprise at the amount of the wealth that had 
been thus squandered ; but if it was said that a 
hundred pounds had been laid out on a highly 
finished picture, there was the same astonish- 
ment expressed at its misdirection. The sym- 
pathetic auditor makes up his mind to the first 
and greatest outlay, by reflecting that in case of 
the worst the building materials alone will fetch 
something considerable ; or in the very idea 
of stone walls and mortar there is something 
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solid and tangible, that repels the charge of 
frivolous levity or fine sentiment This quaint 
excrescence in architecture^ preposterous and ill- 
constructed as it was^occa^i^med, I suspect, many 
a heart-ache and bitter comparison to the thrbngi 
of fashionable visitants ; and I conceive it waa; 
the very want of comfort and convenience . that 
enhanced this feeling, by magnifying as it were, 
from contrast the expence that had been in- 
curred in realising sxl idle whim. When we 
judge thus perversely and invidiously of the, 
employment of wealth by others, I caanqt think 
that we are guided in our own choice of means 
to ends by a simple calculation of downright ui^ 
and personal accommodation. The genlleman. 
who purchased Fonthill, and was supposed to be 
possessed of wealth enough to purchase half a; 
dozen more Fonthills, lived there himself for 
some time in a state of the greatest retirement ; 
rose at six, and read till four, rode out for an 
hour for the benefit of the air, ^d dined abste- 
miously for the sake of his health. I could do 
all this myself. What then became of the rest 
of his fortune ? It was lying in the funds or 
embarked in business to mak^. it yet greater : 
that he might still rise at sis and read till 
four, &c. It was of no other earthly use to 
him ; for he did not wish to make a figure, in 
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the world, or to throw it away on studs of 
horses, or equipages, entertainments, gaming, 
electioneering, subscriptions to charitable institu- 
tions, mistresses, or any of the usual fashionable 
modes of squandering wealth for the amusement 
and wonder of others and our own fancied enjoy- 
ment. Mr Farquhar did not probably lay out 
five hundred a-year on himself: yet it cost Mr 
Beckford, who also led a life of perfect seclusion, 
twenty thousand a-year to defray the expenses 
of his table and of his household establishment. 
When I find that such and so various are the 
tastes of men, I am a little puzzled to know 
what is meant by self-interest, of which some 
persons talk so fluently, as if it was a jack-in* 
a-box^ which they could take out and show you, 
and which they tell you is the object that all 
men equally aim at. If money, is it for its own 
sake, or the sake of other things? Is it to 
hoard it, or to spend it on ourselves or others ? 
In all these points, we find the utmost diversity 
and contradiction, both of feeling and practice. 
Certainly he who puts his money into a strong 
box, and he who puts it into a dice-box, must 
be allowed to have a very different idea of the 
main chance. If by this phrase be understood 
a principle of self-preservation, I grant that 
while we live, we must not starve, and that 
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fiecessitj/ has no law. Beyond this point, all 
seems nearly left to chance or whim, and so far 
are all the world from being agreed in their de- 
finition of this redoubtable term, that one half of 
them may be said to think and act in diame- 
trical opposition to the other. 

Avarice is the miser's dream, as fame is the 
poet's. A calculation of physical profit or loss 
is almost as much out of the question in the 
one case as in the other. The one has set 
his mind on gold, the other on praise, as the 
summum bonum or object of his bigoted idolatry 
and daily contemplation, not for any private 
and sinister ends. It is the immediate pursuit, 
not the remote or reflex consequence that gives 
wings to the passion. There is indeed a re- 
ference to self in either case that fixes and con- 
centrates it, but not a gross or sordid one. Is 
not the desire to accumulate and leave a vast 
estate behind us, equally romantic with the 
desire to leave a posthumous name behind us? 
Is not the desire of distinction, of something to 
be known and remembered by, the paramount 
consideration ? And are not the privations we 
undergo, the sacrifices and exertions we make 
for either object nearly akin? A child makes 
a huge snow-ball to show his skill and perse- 
verance, and as something to wonder at, not 
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that he can swallow it as an ice, or warm his 
hands at it, and though the next day's sun 
will dissolve it; and the' man? aocumuktes a 
pile of wealth for the same reason principally, 
or to find employment for his time, his ima- 
gination, and his will. L deny -that to* watch 
and superintend the return of millions can be 
of any other use to him than to t^ratch the 
returns of the heavenly hodies, or to calculate 
their distances, or to contemplate eternity, or 
infinity, or the sea, or the dome of St Peter's, 
or any other object th^t excites curiosity and 
interest from its magnitude and importance. 
Do we not look at the most barren mountain 
with thrilling awe and wonder? And is it 
strange that we should gaze at a mountain of 
gold with satisfaction,* when we can besides 
say, " TTus is ours, witib all the power that 
belongs to it?" Every passion, however plod- 
ding or prosaic, has its poetical side. A miser 
is the true alchemist,' the magician in his 
cell;, who overlooks a .mighty experiment, who 
sees dazzling visions, and who wields the will of 
others at his nod, but to whom all other hopes 
aiid plec^ures are dead, and who is cut off from 
all connexion with his kind. He lives in a 
splendid hallucination, a waking trance, and so 
hx it is well : but if he thinks he has any other 
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need or use for all this endless store (any more 
than to swill the ocean), he deceives himself, 
and is no conjuror after all. He goes on, how- 
ever, mechanically adding to his stock, and 
fancying that great riches is great gain, that 
every particle that swells the heap is something 
in reserve against the evil day, and a defence 
against that poverty which he dreads more the 
farther he is removed from it, as the more giddy 
the height to which we have attained, the more 
frightful does the gulph yawn below — so easily 
does habit get the mastery of reason, and so 
nearly is passion allied to madness ! — But he 
is laying up for his heirs and successors: — in 
toiling for them, and sacrificing himself, is he 
properly attending to the main chance ? 

This is the turn the love of money takes in 
cautious, dry, recluse, and speculative minds. 
If it were the pure and abstract love of money, 
it could take no other turn but this. But in 
a different class of characters, the sociable, the 
vain, and imaginative, it takes just the contrary 
one, viz. to expence, extravagance, and ostenta- 
tion. It here loves to display itself in every 
fantastic shape and with every reflected lustre ; 
in houses, in equipage, in dress, in a retinue 
of friends and dependents, in horses, in hounds 
— to glitter in the eye of fashion, to be echoed 
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by the roar of folly, and buoyed up for a while 
like a bubble on the surface of vanity, to sink 
all at once and irrecoverably into an abyss of 
ruin and bankruptcy. Does it foresee this 
result ? Does it care for it ? What, then, be- 
comes of the calculating principle, that can 
neither be hood-winked nor bribed from its duty ? 
Does it do nothing for us in this critical emer- 
gency ? It is blind, deaf, and insensible to all 
but the noise, confusion, and glare of objects 
by which it is &scinated and lulled into a fatal 
repose ! One man ruins himself by the vanity 
of associating with lords, another by his love of 
low company ; one by his fondness for building, 
another by his rage for keeping open house 
and private theatricals; one by philosophical 
experiments, another by embarking in every 
ticklish and fantastical speculation that is pro- 
posed to him ; one throws away an estate on a 
law-suit, another on a die, a third on a horse- 
race, a fourth on vhiu, a fifth on a drab, a sixth 
on a contested election, fcc. There is no dearth 
of instances to fill the page or complete the 
group of profound calculators, of inflexible mar- 
tyrs to the main chance. Let any of these discreet 
and well-advised persons have the veil torn from 
their darling follies by experience, and be gifted 
with a double share of wisdom and a second 
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fortune to dispose of, and each of them, so far 
from being warned by experience or disaster, 
will only be the more resolutely bent to assert 
the independence of his choice and throw it away 
the self-same road the other went before, — on his 
vanity in associating with lords, on his love of 
low company, on his fondness for building, on 
his rage for keeping open house or private thea- 
tricals, on philosophical experiments, on fantastic 
speculations, on a law-suit, on a dice-box, on a 
fevourite horse, on a picture, on a mistress, or 
election contest, and so on through the whole 
of the chapter of ■ accidents and cross-purposes. 
There is an admirable description of this sort of 
infatuation with folly and ruin in Madame 
D'Arblay's account of Barrel in * Cecilia ;' and 
though the picture is highly wrought and carried 
to the utmost length, yet I maintain that the 
principle is common. I myself have known 
more than one individual in the same predica- 
ment ; and therefore cannot think that the 
deviations from the line of strict prudence and 
wisdom are so rare or trifling as the theory I 
am opposing represents them, or I must have 
been singularly unfortunate in my acquaintance. 
Out of a score of persons of this class I could 
mention several that have ruined their fortunes 
out of mere freak, others that are in a state of 
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dotage and imbecility for fear of being robbed 
of all they are worth. The rest care nothing 
about the matter. So that this boasted and 
unfailing attention to the main chance resolves 
itself, when strong, into mad profusion or griping 
penury , or if weak, is null and yields to other 
motives. Such is the conclusion to which my 
observation of life has led me : if I am quite 
wrong, it is hard that in a world abounding in 
such characters I should not have met with a 
single practical philosopher.* 

A girl in a country-town resolves never to 

* Mr BeDtham proposes to new-model the penal code on 
the principle of a cool and systematic calculation of con- 
sequences. Yet of all philosophers, the candidates for 
Panopticons and Penitentiaries are the most short-sighted 
and refractory; Punishment has scarcely any effect upon 
them. Thieres steal under the scaffold ; and if a person's 
previous feelings and habits do not prevent his running the 
risk of the gallows, be assured that the fear of consequences 
or his having already escaped it, with all the good resolutions 
he may have made on the occasion, will not prevent his 
exposing himself to it a second time. It is true most people 
have a natural aversion to being hanged. The perseverance 
of culprits in their evil courses seems a fatality, which is 
strengthened by the prospect of what is to follow. Mr 
Bentham argues that all men act from calculation, '* even 
madmen reason.'* So far it may be true that the world is 
not unlike a great Bedlam, or answers to the title of an old 
play — *^ A mad world my masters." 
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•marry any one nnder a duke or a lord. Good. 
This may be very well as an ebullition of spleen 
or Tanity ; but is there much common sense or 
regard to lier own satisfaction in it? Were 
there any likelihood of her succeeding in her 
resolution, she would not make it ; for it is the 
very distinction to be attained .that piques her 
ambition, iaad leads her to gratify her conceit of 
herself by affecting to look down on any lower 
matches. Let her suffer ever so much mortifica- 
4;ioii or chagrin- in the prosecution of her scheme, 
it only confirms her the more in. it : the spirit 
of contradiction and the shame of owning herself 
defeated, increase with every new disappointment 
and every year of painful probation. At least this 
is the case while she chooses .to think there is any 
chance lefb. But what, after all, is this haughty 
and ridiculous pretension founded on ? Is it owing 
to a more oomi^anding view and a firmer grasp of 
consequences, or of her own interest? No such 
thing : she is as much, captivated by the fancied 
sound of " My Lady,*' and dazzled by the image 
of a coronet-ooach, as the girl who marries a 
footman is smit with his broad shoulders, laced 
coat, and rosy cheeks. " But why must I be 
always in extremes? Few Misses make vows 
of celibacy or marry their footmen." Take then 
the broad question : — Do they generally marry 
from the convictions of the understanding, or 
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make the choice that is most likely to ensure 
their future happiness, or that they themselves 
approve afterwards? I think the answer must 
be in the negative ; and yet love and marriage 
are among the weightiest and most serious con- 
cerns of life. Mutual regard, good temper, good 
sense, good character, or a conformity of tastes 
and dispositions, have notoriously and lamentably 
little to say in it. On the contrary, it is most 
frequently those things that pique and provoke 
opposition, instead of those which promise con- 
cord and sympathy, that decide the choice and 
inflame the will by the love of conquest, or of 
overcoming difficulty. Or it is a complexion, 
or a fine set of teeth, or air, or dress, or a fine 
person, or false calves, or afiected consequence, 
or a reputation for gallantry, or a flow of spirits, 
or a flow of words, or forward coquetry, or 
assumed indifference, — something that appeals to 
the senses, the fancy, or to our pride, and 
determines us to throw away our happiness for 
life. Neither, then, in this case, on which so 
much depends, are the main chance and our real 
interest by any means the same thing. 

" Now all ye ladies of fair Scotland, 
And ladies of England that happy would prove, 
Marry never for houses, nor marry for land, 
Nor marry for nothing but only love."^— 0/d Ballad, 

* '* Have I not seen a household where love was not ?** 
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Or take the passion of love where it has other 
objects and consequences in view. Is reason 
any match for the poison of this passion, where 
it has been once imbibed ? I might just as well 
be told that reason is a cure for madness or the 
bite of a venomous serpent. Are not health, 
fortune, friends, character, peace of mind, every 
thing sacrificed to its idlest impulse ? Are the 
instances rare, or are they not common and 
tragical ? The main chance does not serve the 
turn here. Does the prospect of certain ruin 
break the fascination to its frail victim, or does 
it not render the conquest more easy and secure 
that the seducer has already triumphed over and 
deserted a hundred other victims? A man d 
bonnes fortunes is the most irresistible personage 
in the lists of gallantry. Take drunkenness 
again, that vice which till within these few 
years (and even still) was fatal to the health, the 
constitution, the fortunes of so many thousands, 
and the peace of so many families in Great 
Britain. I would ask what remonstrance of 

says the author of the * Betrothed f ** where, although there 
was worth and g:ood will, and enough of the means of life, 
all was itnbittered by regrets, which were not only vain, but 
criminal ?'* — ** I would take the GhosVs word for a thousand 
pound," or in preference to that of any man living, though I 
was told in the streets of Edinburgh, that Dr Jamieson, the 
author of the ' dictionary,' was quite as great a man ! 
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friends, what lessons of experience, what reso- 
lutions of amendment, what certainty of remorse 
and suffering, however exquisite, would deter 
the confirmed sot (where the passion for this 
kind of excitement had once become habitual 
and the immediate want of it was felt) from in- 
dulging his propensity and taking his full 
swing, notwithstanding the severe and immi- 
nent punishment to follow upon his excess? 
The consequence of not abstaining from his 
favourite beverage is not doubtful and dis- 
tant (a thing in the clouds) but close at his side, 
staring him in the face, and felt perhaps in all 
its aggravations that very morning, yet the re- 
collection of this and of the next day's dawn is 
of no avail against the momentary craving and 
head-long impulse given by the first application 
of the glass to his lips. The present temptation 
is indeed heightened by the threatened alterna- 
tive. I know this as a rule, that the stronger 
the repentance, the surer the relapse and the 
more hopeless the cure 1 The being engrossed 
by the present moment, by the present feeling, 
whatever it be, whether of pleasure or pain, is 
the evident cause of both. Few instances have 
been known of a final reformation on this head.- 
Yet it is a clear case ; and reason, if it were 
that giant that it is represented in any thing 
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bnt ledgers and books of accounts, would put 
down the abuse in an instant. It is true, this 
infirmity is more particularly chargeable to the 
English and to other Northern nations, and 
there has been a considerable improvement 
among us of late years; but I suspect it is owing 
to a change of manners and to the opening 
of new sources of amusement (without the aid 
of ardent spirits flung in to relieve the depres- 
sion of our animal spirits) more than to the 
excellent treatises which have been written 
against the use of fermented liquors, or to an 
increasing, tender regard to our own comfort, 
health, and happiness in the breast of indivi- 
duals. We still find plenty of ways of torment- 
ing ourselves and sporting with the feelings 
of others! I will say nothing of a passion for 
gaming here as too obvious an illustration of 
what I mean. It is more rare, and hardly to be 
looked on as epidemic with us. But few that 
have dabbled in this vice have not become 
deeply involved, and few (or none) that have 
done so have ever retraced their steps or 
returned to sober calculations of the main chance. 
The majority, it is true, are not gamesters ; but 
where the passion does exist, it completely 
tyrannizes over and stifles the voice of common 
sense, reason, and humanity. How many 
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victims has the point of honour! I will not 
pretend that, as matters stand, it may not be 
necessary to fight a duel, under certain circum- 
stances and on certain provocations, even in a pru- 
dential point of view (though this again proves 
how little the maxims and practices of the 
world are regulated by a mere consideration of 
personal safety and welfare) ; but I do say that 
the rashness with which this responsibility is 
often incurred, and the even seeking for trifling 
causes of quarrel shows any thing but a con- 
sistent regard to self-interest as a general prin- 
ciple of action, or rather betrays a total 
recklessness of consequences, when opposed to 
pique, petulance, or passion. 

Before I proceed to answer a principal objec- 
tion (and indeed a staggering one at first sight) 
I will mention here, that I think it strongly 
confirms my view of human nature, that men 
form their opinions much njore from prejudice 
than reason. The proof that they do so is that 
they form such opposite ones, when the abstract 
premises and independent evidence are the same. 
How few Calvinists become Lutherans ! How 
few Papists Protestants I How few Tories 
Whigs ! * Each shuts his eyes equally to facts 

* Certeis more Whigs become Tories. This may also be 
accounted for satisfactorily, ihoagh not very rationally. 
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or arguments, an4 persists m the view of the 
subject that custom, pride, and obstinacy, dic- 
tate. Interest is no more regarded than rea- 
son ; for it is often at the risk both of life and 
fortune that these opinions have been main- 
tained, and it is uniformly when parties have 
run highest, and the strife has been deadliest, 
that people have been most forward to stake 
their existence and every thing belonging to 
them on some unintelligible dogma or article of 
an old-fashioned creed. Half the wars and 
fightings, martyrdoms, persecutions, feuds, an- 
tipathies, heart-burnings in the world have 
been about some distinction, ^'some trick not 
worth an egg" — so ready are mankind to 
sacrifice their all to a mere name ! It may be 
urged, that the good of our souls, or our wel- 
fare in a future state of being, is a rational and 
well-grounded motive for these religious extra- 
vagances. And this is true, so far as religious 
zeal falls in with men's passions or the spirit of 
the times. A bigot was formerly ready to cut 
his neighbour's throat to go to Heaven, but not 
so ready to reform his own life, or give up a 
single vice or gratification, notwithstanding all 
the pains and penalties denounced upon it, and 
of which his faith in Holy Church did not 
fiufier him to doubt a moment ! 

VOL. II. X 
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But it is contended here, that in matters not 
of doctrinal speculation, but of private life and 
domestic policy, every one consults and under- 
stands his own interest; that, whatever other 
hobbies he may have, he minds this as the main 
object, and contrives to make both ends meet, 
in spite of seeming inattention and real difiicul- 
ties. " If we look around us,'* says a shrewd, hard- 
headed Scotchman, " and take examples from 
the neighbourhood in which we live, we shall 
find that, allowing for Occasional exceptions, 
diversities, and singularities, the main chance 
is still stuck to with rigid and unabated per- 
tinacity — the accounts are wound up, and every- 
thing is right at the year's end, whatever freaks 
or fancies may have intervened in the course of 
it. The business of life goes on (which is the 
principal thing), and every man's house stands 
on its own bottom. This is the case in Nichol- 
son street, in the next street to it, and in the 
next street to that, and in the whole of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, and England, to boot." This, 
I allow, is a home thrust^ and I must parry it 
how I can. It is a kind of heavy broad-wheeled 
waggon of an objection, that makes a formida- 
ble, awkward appearance, and takes up so much 
of the road, that I shall have a lucky escape 
if I can dash by it in my light gig 
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without being upset or crushed to atoms. The 
persons who in the present instance have the 
charge of it in its progress through the streets 
of Edinburgh are a constitutional lawyer, a 
political economist, an opposition editor, and an 
ex-officio surveyor of the customs — fearful odds 
against one poor metaphysician ! Their machine 
of human life, I confess, puts me a little in mind 
of those square-looking caravans one sometimes 
meets on the road, in which they transport wild 
beasts from place to place; and dull, heavy, 
safe, and flat as they look, the inmates continue 
their old habits ; the monkeys play their tricks, 
and the panthers lick their jaws for human 
blood, though cramped and confined in their 
excursions* So the vices and follies, when they 
cannot break loose, do their worst imide this 
formal conveyance, the main chance. As this 
ovation is intended to pass up High street for 
the honour of the Scottish capital, I should 
wish it to stop at the shop-door of Mr Bartho- 
line Saddletree, to see if he is at home, or in 
the courts. Also to inquire whether the suit of 
Peter Peebles is yet ended; and to take the 
opinion of counsel how many of the Highland 
lairds, or Scottish noblemen and gentlemen, 
that were out in the Fifteen and the Forty-five, 
periled their lives and fortunes in the ^' good 
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cause " from an eye to the main chance ? The 
Baron of Bradwardine would have scorned such 
a suggestion ; nay, it would have been below 
Balmawhapple or even Killancureit. But " the 
age of chivalry is gone, and that of sophists, 
economists, and calculators, has succeeded/' I 
should say that the risk, the secrecy, the possi- 
bility of the leaders having their heads stuck on 
Temple Bar and their estates confiscated were 
among the foremost causes that inflamed their 
zeal and stirred their blood to the enterprise. 
Hardship, danger, exile, death, these words 
smack of honour more than the main chance. 
The modem Scotch may be loyal on this 
thriving principle : their ancestors found their 
loyalty a very losing concern, yet they perse- 
vered in it till, and long after, it became a 
desperate cause. But patriotism and loyalty 
(true or false) are important and powerful prin- 
ciples in human affairs, though not always 
selfish and calculating. Honour is one great 
standard-bearer and puissant leader in the 
struggle of human life ; and less than honour 
(a nickname or a bug-bear) is enough to set the 
multitude together by the ears, whether in civil, 
religious, or private brawls. But to return to 
our Edinburgh shop-keepers, those practical 
models of wisdom, and authentic epitomes of 
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human nature. Say that by their "canny 
ways and pawky looks " they keep their names 
out of the * Grazette/ yet still care (not the less 
perhaps) mounts behind their counters, and sits 
in their back-shops. A tradesman is not a 
bankrupt at the year's end. But what does it 
signify, if he is hen-pecked in the mean time, or 
quarrels with his wife, or beats his apprentices^ 
or has married a woman twice as old as himself 
for her money, or has been jilted by his 
maid, or fuddles himself every night, or is 
laying in an apoplexy by over-eating him- 
self, or is believed by nobody, or is a furious 
Whig or Tory, or a knave, or a fool, or 
one envious of the success of his neighbours, 
or dissatisfied with his own, or surly, or eaten 
up with indolence and procrastination, never easy 
but bashful and awkward in company (though 
with a vast desire to shine) or has some personal 
defect or weak side on which the Devil is sure to 
assail him, and the venting his spleen and irri- 
tability on which, through some loop-hole or 
other, makes the real business and torment of 
his life — that of his shop may go on asjt 
pleases. Such is the perfection of reason and 
the triumph of the sovereign good, where there 
are no strong passions to disturb, or no^great 
vices to sully it! The humours collect, the 
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will will have head, the petty passions ferment, 
' and we start some grievance or other, and hunt 
it down every hour in the day, or the machine 
of stiU4ife could not go on even in North 
Britain. But were I to grant the full force 
and extent of the objection, I should still say 
that it does not bear upon my view of the sub- 
ject or general assertion, that reason is an 
unequal match for passion. Business is a kind of 
gaoler or task-master, that keeps its vassals in 
good order while they are under its eye, as the 
slave or culprit performs his task with the whip 
hanging over him, and punishment immediately 
to follow neglect ; but the question is, what he 
would do with his recovered freedom, or what 
course the mind will for the most part pursue, 
when in the range of its general conduct it has 
its choice to make between a distant, doubtful, 
sobel*, rational good (or average state of being), 
and some one object of comparatively little 
value, that strikes the senses, flatters our pride, 
giv^s scope to the imagination, and has all the 
strength of passion and inclination on its side. 
The main chance then is a considerable excep- 
tion, but not a fair one or a case in point, since 
it falls under a different head and line of argu- 
ment. The fault of reason in general (which 
takes in the whole instead of parts) is that its 
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objects, though of the utmost extent and im- 
portance, are not defined and tangible. This 
fault cannot be found with the pursuit of trade 
and commerce. It is not a mere dry abstract, 
undefined, speculative, however steady and 
well-founded conviction of the understanding. 
It has other levers and puUies to enforce it, 
besides those of reason and reflection; as 
follows : — 

1. The value of money is positive or spe- 
cific. The interest in it is a sort of mathe- 
matical interest, reducible to number and 
quantity. Ten is always more than one; a 
part is never greater than the whole ; the good 
we seek or attain in this way has a technical 
denomination ; and I do not deny that in mat- 
ters of strict calculation, the principle of calcu- 
lation will naturally bear great sway. The 
returns of profit and loss are regular and 
mechanical, and the operations of business or 
the main chance are so too. But commonly 
speaking, we judge by the degree of excitement, 
not by the ultimate quantity. Thus we prefer a 
draught of nectar to the recovery of our health, 
and are on most occasions ready to exclaim, — 

** An ounce of sweet is worth a pound of tour." 
Yet there is a point at which self-will and 
humour stop. A man will take brandy, which 
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is a kind of stow poison^ but he will not take 
actual poison knowing it to be such, however 
slow the operation or bewitching the taste; 
because here the effect is absolutely fixed and 
certain, not variable, nor in the power of the 
imagination to elude or trifle with it. I see no 
courage in battle, but in going on what is called 
the yor/bm hope. 

2. Business is also an affair of habit : it calls 
for incessant and daily application; and what 
was at first a matter of necessity to supply our 
wants, becomes often a matter of necessity to 
employ our time. The man of business wants 
work for his head ; the labourer and mechanic 
for his hands; so that the love of action, of 
difficulty and competition, the stimulus <^ 
success or failure is perhaps as strong an ingre- 
dient in men's ordinary pursuits as the love 
of gain. We find persons pursuing science or 
any hobby-horskal whim or handicraft that they 
have taken a fancy to, or persevering in a losing 
concern with just the same ardour and obstinacy. 
As to the choice of a pursuit in life, a man may 
not be forward to engage in business, but being 
once in, does not like to turn back amidst the 
pity of friends and the derision of enemies. 
How difficult is it to prevent those who have 
a turn for any art or science from going into these 
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pursuits, however unprofitable I Nay, how diffi- 
cult is it often to prevent those who have no turn 
that way, but prefer starving to a certain 
income I If there is one in a &mily brighter 
than the rest, he is immediately designed for 
one of the learned professions. Really, the 
dull and plodding people of the world have not 
much reason to boast of their superior wisdom 
or numbers: they are in an involuntary 
majority ! 

3. The value of money is an exchangeabk 
value ; that is, this pursuit is available towards 
and convertible into a great many others. A 
person is in want of money, and mortgc^es an 
estate to throw it away upon a round of enter- 
tainments and compaay. The passion or motive 
here is not a hankering after money, but 
society, and the individual will ruin himself for 
this object. Another, who has the same passion 
for show, and a certain style of living, tries to gain 
a fortune in trade to indulge it, and only goes 
to work in a more round-about way. I remem- 
ber a story of a common mechanic at Man- 
chester, who laid out the hard-earned savings of- 
the week in hiring a horse and livery-servant 
to ride behind him to Stockport every Sunday, 
and to dine there at an ordinary, like a gentle- 
man. The pains bestowed upon the main 
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chance here was only a cover for another object, 
which exercised a ridiculous predominance over 
his mind. Money will purchase a horse, a 
house, a picture, leisure, dissipation, or whatever 
the individual has a fancy for, that is to be pur- 
chased; but it does not follow that he is fond of 
all these, or of whatever will promote his real 
interest, because he is fond of money, but that 
he has a passion for some one of these objects, to 
which he would probably sacrifice all the rest, 
and his own peace and happiness into the 
bargain. 

4. The main chance is an instrument of va- 
rious passions, but is directly opposed to none 
of them, with the single exception of indolence, 
or the vis inertia^ which of itself is seldom 
strong enough to master it, without the aid of 
some other incitement. A barrister sticks to his 
duty, as long as he has only his love of ease to 
conquer ; but he flings up his briefe or neglects 
them, if he thinks he can make a figure in Par- 
liament. A servant-girl stays in her place and 
does her work, though perhaps lazy and slat- 
ternly, because no immediate temptation occurs 
strong enough to interfere with the necessity of 
gaining her bread, but she goes away witli a 
bastard-child, because here passion and desire 
come into play, though the consequence is that 
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die loseB not only her place, but her character 
and every- prospect in life. No one, therefore, 
flings away the main chance without a motive, any 
more than he voluntarily puts his hand into the 
fire or breaks his neck by jumping out of window. 
A man must live; the first step is a point of neces- 
sity : every man would live weU, the second is a 
point of luxury* The having or even acquiring 
wealth does not prevent pur enjoying it in 
various ways. A man may give his mornings 
to business, and his evenings to pleasure. There 
is no contradiction in this; nor does he sacrifice his 
ruling passion by this, wy more than the man of 
letters by study, or the soldier by an attention to 
discipline. Reason and passion are opposed, 
not passion and business. The sot, the glutton, 
the debauchee, the gamester, must all have 
money, to make their own use of it, and they 
may indulge all these passions and their avarice 
at the same time. It is only when the last 
becomes the ruling passion that it puts a pro* 
hibition on the others. In that case, every 
thing else is lost sight of; but it is seldom 
carried to tiiis length, or when it is, it is far 
from being another name, either in its means 
or ends, for reason, sense, or happiness, as I have 
already shown. 

I have taken no notice lutheito of ambition 
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or virtue, or scarcely of the pursuits of feme 
or intellect. Yet all these are important and 
respectable divisions of the map of human life. 
Who ever charged Mr Pitt with a want of com- 
mon sense, because he did not die worth a 
plumb ? Had it been proposed to Lord Byron 
to forfeit every penny of his estate, or every 
particle of his reputation, would he have hesi* 
tated to part with the former? Is not a loss 
of character, a stain upon honour, as se- 
vere a blow as any reverse of fortune? Do 
not the richest heiresses in the city marry for 
a title, and think themselves well off? Are 
there not patriots who think or dream all their 
lives about their country's good ; philanthropists 
who rave about liberty and humanity at a cer- 
tain yearly loss? Are there not studious men 
who never once thought of bettering their cir- 
cumstances? Are not the liberal professions 
held more respectable than business, though less 
lucrative? Might not most people do better 
than they do, but that they postpone their 
interest to their indolence, their taste for reading, 
their love of pleasure, or to some other influence ? 
And is it not generally understood that all men 
can make a fortune or succeed in the main 
chancCj who have but that one idea in their 
heads ? Lastly, are there not those who pursue 
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or husband wealth for their own good, for the 
benefit of their friends or the relief of the dis- 
tressed? But as the examples are rare, and 
might be supposed to make against myself, 
I shall not insist upon them. I think I have 
said enough to vindicate or apologize for my 
first position — 

** Masterless passion swayt qs to the mood 
Of what it liket or loathtf 

— or if not to make good my ground, to march 
out with flying colours and beat of drum ! 
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ESSAY XVII. 
THE OPERA, 



Thb Opera is a fine thing: the only question 
is whethei:^it is not too fine. It is the most 
fascinating) and at the same time the most tanta- 
lising of all places. It is not the too little^ but 
the too much, that offends us. Every object 
is there collected, and displayed in ostentatious 
profusion, that can strike the senses or dazzle 
the imagination ; music, dancing, painting, 
poetry, architecture, the blaze of beauty, " the 
glass of fashion, and the mould of form ;" and 
yet one is not satisfied — for the multitude 
and variety of objects distract the attention, 
and by flattering us with a vain show of the 
highest gratification of every faculty and wish, 
leave us at last in a state of listlessness, dis- 
appointment, and ennui. The powers of the 
mind are exhausted, without being invigorated ; 
our expectations are excited, not satisfied ; and 
we are at some loss to distinguish an excess of 
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irritation from the height of enjoyment. To sit 
at the Opera for a whole evening, is like un- 
dergoing the process of animal magnetism for 
the same length of time. It is an illusion and 
a mockery, where the mind is made " the fool 
of the senses," and cheated of itself; where plea- 
sure after pleasure courts us, as in a fairy palace; 
where the Graces and the Muses, waving in a 
gay, fantastic round with one another, still turn 
from our pursuit ; where art, like an enchantress 
with a thousand faces, still allures our giddy 
admiration, shifts her mask, and again disap- 
points us« The Opera, in short, proceeds upon 
a false estimate of taste and morals; it supposes 
that the capacity for enjoyment may be multi- 
plied with the objects calculated to afford it. It 
is a species of intellectual prostitution ; for we 
can no more receive pleasure from all our 
faculties at once than we can be in love with 
a number of mistresses at the same time. 
Though we have different senses, we have but 
one heart; and if we attempt to force it into 
the service of them all at once, it must grow 
restive or torpid, hardened or enervatedJ The 
spectator may say to the sister-arts of Painting, 
Poetry, and Music, as they advance to him in 
a pas-de-trois at the Opera, " How happy could 
I be with either, were t'other dear charmers 
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away ;" but while " they all tease him together," 
the heart gives a satisfactory answer to none 
of them ; — ^is ashamed of its want of resources 
to supply the repeated calls upon its sensibility, 
seeks relief from the importunity of endless 
excitement in &stidious apathy or affected levity; 
and in the midst of luxury, pomp, vanity, indo- 
lence, and dissipation, feels only the hollow, 
aching void within, the irksome craving of 
unsatisfied desire, because more pleasures are 
placed within its reach than it is capable of 
enjoying, and the interference of one object 
with another ends in a double disappointment. 
Such is the best account I can give of the 
nature of the Opera,— of the contradiction be- 
tween our expectations of pleasure and our 
uneasiness there,— of our very jealousy of the 
flattering appeals which are made to our senses, 
our passions, and our vanity, on all sides, — of 
the little relish we acquire for it, and the dis- 
taste it gives us for other things, j Any one 
of the sources of amusement to be found there 
would be enough to occupy and keep the at- 
tention alive ; the tout ensemble fatigues and 
oppresses it. One may be stifled to death with 
roses, /a head-ache may be produced by a 
profusion of sweet smells or of sweet sounds: 
but we do not like the head-ache the more on 
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that account. Nor are we reconciled to it, even 
at the Opera. / 

What makes the difference between an opera 
of Mozart's and the singing of a thrush con- 
fined in a wooden cage at the comer of the 
street? The one is nature, and the other is 
art : the one is paid for, and the other is not. 
Madame Fodor sang the air of Vedrai Carina in 
* Don Giovanni ' so divinely, because she was 
hired to sing it ; she sang it to please the audi- 
ence, not herself, and did not always like to be 
encored in it ; but the thrush that awakes at day- 
break with its song, does not sing because it is 
paid to sin^ or to please others, or to be ad- 
mired or criticised. It sings because it is 
happy : it pours the thrilling sounds from its 
throat, to relieve the overflowings of its own 
heart — the liquid notes come from, and go to 
the heart, dropping balm into it, as the gushing 
spring revives the traveller's parched and faint- 
ing lips. That stream of joy comes pure and 
fresh to the longing sense, free from art and 
affectation ; the same that rises over vernal 
groves, mingled with the breath of morning, 
and the perfumes of the wild hyacinth ; it 
waits for no audience, it wants no rehearsing, and 
still — 

" Hymns its good God, and carols sweet of love." 
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This is the great diflTerence between nature and 
art, that the one is what the other seems^ and 
gives all the pleasure it expresses, because it 
feels it itself. Madame Fodor sang, as a musical 
instrument may be made to play a tune, and 
perhaps with no more real delight: but it is 
not so with the linnet or the thrush, that sings 
because God pleases, and pours out its little soul 
in pleasure. This is the reason why its singing 
is (so far) so much better than melody or har- 
mony, than bass or treble, than the Italian or 
the German school, than quavers or crotchets, or 
half-notes, or canzonets, or quartetts, or any 
thing in the world but truth and nature ! 
^ The Opera is the most artificial of all things. 
It is not only art, but ostentatious, unambiguous, 
exclusive art. It does not subsist as an imita- 
tion of nature, but in contempt of it; and 
instead of seconding, its object is to pervert 
and sophisticate all our natural impressions of 
things. When the Opera first made its appear- 
ance in this country, there were strong preju- 
dices entertained against it, and it was ridiculed 
as a species of the mock-heroic. The prejudices 
have worn out with time, and the ridicule has 
ceased; but the grounds for both remain the 
same in the nature of the thing itself At the 
theatre, we see and hear what has been said. 
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thought, and done by various people elsewhere : 
at the Opera, we see and hear what was never 
said, thought, or done any where but at the 
Opera] ][ .Not only is all communication with 
nature cut off, but every appeal to the imagi- 
nation is sheathed and softened in the melting 
medium of Siren sounds. The ear is cloyed 
and glutted with warbled ecstasies or agonies; 
while every avenue to terror or pity is carefully 
stopped up and guarded by song and recitative. 
Music is not made the vehicle of poetry, but 
poetry of music ; the very meaning of the words 
is lost or refined away in the effeminacy of a 
foreign language. A grand serious Opera is a 
tragedy wrapped up in soothing airs, to suit 
the tender feelings of the nurslings of fortune 
— where tortured victims swoon on beds of roses, 
and the pangs of despair sink in tremulous 
accents into downy repose. Just so much of 
human misery is given as to lull those who are 
exempted from it into a deeper sense of their 
own security: just enough of the picture of 
human life is shewn to relieve their languor, 
without disturbing their indifference; — not to 
excite their sympathy, but "with some sweet, 
oblivious antidote," to pamper their sleek and 
sordid apathy. In a word, the whole business 
of the Opera is to stifle emotion in its birth, and 
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to intercept every feeling in its progress to the 
heart. Every impression that, left to itself, 
might sink deep into the mind, and wake it to 
real sympathy, is overtaken and baffled by 
means of some other impression, plays round 
the surface of the imagination, trembles into 
aiiy sound, or expires in an empty pageant. 
In the grand carnival of the senses the pulse of 
life is suspended, the link which binds us to 
humanity is broken ; the soul is fretted by the 
sense of excessive softness into a feverish hectic 
dream ; truth becomes a fable ; good and evil 
matters of perfect indifference, except as they 
can be made subservient to our selfish gratifica- 
tion ; and there is hardly a vice for which the 
mind on coming out of the Opera is not pre- \ 
pared, no virtue of which it is capable ! 

But what shall I say of the company at the 
Opera? Is it not grand, select, splendid, and 
imposing ? Do we not see there " the flower 
of Britain's warriors, her statesmen, and her 
fair," her nobles and her diplomatic characters? 
First, one only knows the diplomatic characters 
by their taking prodigious quantities of snufi*, and 
as to the great warriors, some that I know had 
better not show their faces~-if there is any truth 
in physiognomy; and as to great men, I know 
of but one in modern times, and neither Europe 
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nor the Opera-house was big enough to hold 
him. With respect to Lords and Ladies, we see 
them as we do gilded butterflies in glass cases. 
We soon get tired of them, for they seem tired 
of themselves and one another. They gape, 
stare, aflect to whisper, laugh, or talk loud, to 
fill up the vacuities of thought and expression. 
They do not gratify our predilection for happy 
faces ! But do we not feel the throb of pleasure 
from the blaze of beauty in the side-boxes? 
That blaze would be brighter, were it not 
quenched in the sparkling of diamonds. As 
for the rest, the grapes are sour. Beauty is a 
thing that is not made only to be seen. Who 
can behold it without a transient wish to be 
near it, to adore, to possess it? He must 
be a fool or a coxcomb, whom the sight of a 
beauty dazzles, but does not warm; whom a 
thousand glances shot from a thousand heavenly 
faces pierce without wounding ; who can behold 
without a pang the bowers of Paradise opening 
to him by a thousand doors, and barred against 
him by magic spells ! — Bright creatures, fairest 
of the fair, ye shine above our heads, bright as 
Ariadne's crown, fair as the dewy star of 
evening : but ye are no more to us ! There 
is no golden chain let down to us from you : 
we have sometimes seen you at a play, or 
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caught a glimpse of your faces passing in a 
coronet-coach; but As I am growing ro- 
mantic, I shall take a turn into the crush- 
room^ where, following the train of the great 
statesmen, the warriors, and the diplomatic cha- 
racters, I shall meet with a nearly equal 
display of external elegance and accomplish- 
ment, without the pride of sex, rank, or virtue ! 
If the women were all Junos before, here they 
are all Yenuses, and no less Goddesses ! Those 
who complained of inaccessible beauty before, 
may here find beauty more accessible, and take 
their revenge on the boxes in the lobbies ! 
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OF PERSONS ONE WOULD WISH TO 
HAVE SEEN. 



" Come like shadows — so depart." 

Lamb it was, I think, who suggested this subject, 
as well as the defence of Guy Faux, which I 
urged him to execute. As, however, he would 
undertake neither, I suppose I must do both — a 
task for which he would have been much fitter, 
no less from the temerity than the felicity of 
his pen — 

<* Never so sure our rapture to create 

As when it touched the brink of all we hate/' 

Compared with him I shall, I fear, make but 
a common-place piece of business of it; but 
I should be loth the idea was entirely lost, and 
besides I may avail myself of some hints of 
his in the progress of it. I am sometimes, I 
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suspect, a better reporter of the ideas of other 
people than expounder of my own. I pursue 
the one too iar into paradox or mysticism ; the 
others I am not bound to follow farther than 
I like, or than seems fair and reasonable. 

On the question being started, A — said, 
"I suppose the two first persons you would 
choose to see would be the two greatest names 
in English literature. Sir Isaac Newton and 
Mr Locke?" In this A — , as usual, reckoned 
without his host. Every one burst out a laugh- 
ing at the expression of Lamb's &ce, in which 
impatience was restrained by courtesy. "Yes, 
the greatest names," he stammered out hastily, 
"but they were not persons — not persons." — 
"Not persons?" said A — , looking wise and 
foolish at the same time, afraid his triumph 
might be premature. "That is," rejoined Lamb, 
" not characters, you know. By Mr Locke and 
Sir Isaac Newton, you mean the * Essay on the 
Human Understanding,' and the * Principia,' 
which we have to this day. Beyond their con- 
tents there is nothing personally interesting in 
the men. But what we want to see any one 
bodily for, is when there is something peculiar, 
striking in the individuals, more than we can 
learn from their writings, and yet are curious 
to know. I dare say Locke and Newton were 
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Tery like Kneller's portraits of them. Bat 
who could paint Shakspeare ? " — " Ay/' retorted 
A — , "there it is; then I suppose you would 
prefer seeing him and Milton instead ?'' — " No," 
said Lamb, " neither. I have seen so much of 
Shakspeare on the stage and on book-^stalls, in 
frontispieces and on mantei^pieces, that I am 
quite tired of the everlasting repetition: and 
as to Milton's face, the impresdons that have 
come down to us of it I do not like ; it is 
too starched and puritanical; and I should be 
afraid of losing some of the manna of his poetry 
in the leaven of his countenance and the pre- 
cisian's band and gown."—" I shall guess no 
more," said A — ►; " Who is it; then, you would 
like to see '^in Iris habit as he' lived,' if you 
had your choice of the whole range of English 
literature?" Lamb then named Sir Thomas 
Brown and Fulke Greville, the friend of Sir 
Philip Sidney, as the two worthies whom he 
should feel the greatest pleasure to encounter 
on the floor of his apartment in their night- 
gown arid slippers, and to exchange friendly 
greeting with them. At this A — laughed 
outright, and conceived Lamb was jesting with 
him ; but as no one followed his example, he 
thought there might be something in it, and 
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waited for an explanation in a state of whimsical 
suspense. Lamb then (as well as I can remember 
a conversation that passed twenty years ago — • 
how time slips !) went on as follows, " The 
reason why I pitch upon these two authors is, 
that their writings are riddles, and they them- 
selves the most mysterious of personages. They 
resemble the soothsayers of old, who dealt in 
dark hints and doubtful oracles; and I should 
like to ask them the meaning of what no mortal 
but themselves, I should suppose, can fathom. 
There is Dr Johnson, I have no curiosity, no 
strange uncertainty about him : he and Boswell 
together have pretty well let me into the secret 
of what passed through his mind. He and 
other writers like him are suflBiciently explicit : 
my friends, whose repose I should be tempted 
to disturb (were it in my power), are implicit, 
inextricable, inscrutable. 

" When I look at that obscure but gorgeous 
prose-composition the * Urn-burial,' I seem 
to myself to look into a deep abyss, at the 
bottom of which are hid pearls and rich trea- 
sure ; or it is like a stately labyrinth of doubt 
and withering speculation, and I would invoke, 
the spirit of the author to lead me through it. 
Besides, wha would not be curious to see the 
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lineaments of a man who, having himself been 
twice married, wished that mankind were pro- 
pagated like trees! As to Fulke Greville, he 
is like nothing but one of his own * Prologues 
spoken by the ghost of an old king of Ormus,' 
a truly formidable and inviting personage: his 
style is apocalyptical, cabalistical, a knot worthy 
of such an apparition to untie ; and for the un* 
ravelling a passage or two, I would stand the 
brunt of an encounter with so portentous a 
commentator ! " — " I am afraid in that case,'' said 
A — , " that if the mystery were once cleared 
up, the merit might be lost;" — and turning 
to me, whispered a friendly apprehension, that 
while Lamb continued to admire these old crabbed 
authors, he would never become a popular 
writer. Dr Donne was mentioned as a writer 
of the same period, with a very interesting 
countenance, whose history was singular, and 
whose meaning was often quite as uncomeatable, 
without a personal citation from the dead, as 
that of any of his contemporaries. The volume 
was produced; and while some one was expa- 
tiating on the exquisite simplicity and beauty 
of the portrait prefixed to the old edition, 
A — got hold of the poetry, and exclaiming 
" What have we here ? " read the follow- 
ing:— 
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" Here lies a She-Suo and a He-Moon there, 
She gives the best light to his sphere. 
Or each is both and all, and so 
They unto one another nothing owe." 

There was no resisting this, till Lamb seizing 
the volume, turned to the beautiful * Lines to his 
Mistress,' dissuading her from accompanying 
him abroad, and read them with suflused fea- 
tures and a faltering tongue. 

" By our first strange and fatal interview. 
By all desires which thereof did ensue, 
By our long starving hopes, by that remerse 
Which my words* masculine persuasive force 
Begot in thee, and by the memory 
Of hurts, which spies and rivals threaten'd me, 
I calmly beg. But by thy father*s wrath. 
By all pains which want and divorcement hath, 
I conjure thee ; and all the oaths which I 
And thou have sworn to seal joint constancy 
Here I unswear, and overs wear them thus. 
Thou shalt not love by ways so dangerous. 
Temper, oh fair Love I love's impetuous rage. 
Be my true mistress still, not my feign'd Page ; 
ril go, and, by thy kind leave, leave behind 
Thee I only worthy to nurse it in my mind. 
Thirst to come back ; oh, if thou die before. 
My soul from other lands to thee shall soar. 
Thy (else almighty) beauty cannot move 
Rage from the seas, nor thy love teach them love. 
Nor tame wild Boreas' harshness; thou hast read 
How roughly he in pieces shtver'd 
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Fair Orithea, whom he swore he lov'd. 
Fall ill or good, 'tis madness to have prov'd 
Dangers unurg'd : Feed on this flattery, 
That absent lovers one with th' other be. 
Dissemble nothing, not a boy : nor change 
Thy body's habit, nor mind ; be not strange 
To thyself only. All will spy in thy face 
A bl ashing, womanly> discovering grace. 
Richly cloth'd apes are called apes, and as soon 
Eclips'd as bright we call the moon the moon. 
Men of France, changeable cameleons, 
Spitals of diseases, shops of fashions, 
Love's fuellers, and the Tightest company 
Of players, which upon the world's stage be. 

Will quickly know thee stay here! for thee 

England is only a worthy gallery. 
To walk in expectation ; till from thence 
Our greatest King call thee to his presence. 
When I am gone, dream me some happiness, 
Nor let thy looks our long hid love confess^ 
Nor praise, nor dispraise me ; nor bless, nor curse 
Openly love's force, nor in bed fright thy nurse 
With midnight startings, crying out, Oh, oh. 
Nurse, oh, my love is slain, I saw him go 
O'er the white Alps alone ; I saw him, I, 
Assail'd, fight, taken, stabb'd, bleed, fall, and die. 
Aiigor me better chance, except dread Jove 
Think it enough for me to have had thy love." 

Some one then inquired of Lamb if we could 
not see from the window the Temple walk in 
which Chaucer used to take his exercise ; and 
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on his name being put to the vote, I was pleased 
to find that there was a general sensation in his 
favour in all but A — , who said something 
about the ruggedness of the metre, and even 
objected to the quaintness of the orthography. 
I was vexed at this superficial gloss, pertina- 
ciously reducing every thing to its own trite 
level, and asked " if he did not think it would be 
worth while to scan the eye that had first greeted 
the Muse in that dim twilight and early dawn 
of English literature ; to see the head, round 
which the visions of fancy must have played 
like gleams of inspiration or a sudden glory ; to 
watch those lips that * lisped in numbers, for 
the numbers came* — as by a miracle, or as if 
the dumb should speak? Nor was it alone that 
he had been the first to tune his native tongue 
(however imperfectly to modem ears) ; but he 
was himself a noble, manly character, standing 
before his age and striving to advance it; a 
pleasant humourist withal, who has not only 
handed down to us the living manners of his 
time, but had, no doubt, store of curious and 
quaint devices, and would make as hearty a 
companion as Mine Host of the Tabard. His in- 
terview with Petrarch is fraught with interest. 
Yet I would rather have seen Chaucer in com- 
pany with the author of the * Decameron,' and 
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have heard them exchange their best stories 
together, — the Squire's Tale against the Story 
of the Falcon, the Wife of Bath's Prologue 
against the Adventures of Friar Albert. How 
fine to see the high mysterious brow which 
learning then wore, relieved by the gay, familiar 
tone of men of the world, and by the courtesies 
of genius ! Surely, the thoughts and feelings 
which passed through the minds of these great 
revivers of learning, these Cadmuses who sowed 
the teeth of letters, must have stamped an ex- 
pression on their features, as different from the 
moderns as their books, and well worth the 
perusal. Dante," I continued, "is as interesting 
a person as his own Ugolino, one whose linea- 
ments curiosity would as eagerly devour in 
order to penetrate his spirit, and the only one of 
the Italian poets I should care much to see. 
There is a fine portrait of Ariosto by no less a 
hand than Titian's ; light, Moorish, spirited, but 
not answering our idea. The same artist's large 
colossal profile of Peter Aretine is the only like- 
ness of the kind that has the effect of convers- 
ing with * the mighty dead,' and this is truly 
spectral, ghastly, necromantic." Lamb put it 
to me if I should like to see Spenser as well as 
Chaucer; and I answered without hesitation, 
"No ; for that his beauties were ideal, yisionary. 
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not palpable or personal^ and therefore connected 
with less curiosity about the man. His poetry 
was the essence of romance, a very halo round 
the bright orb of fancy ; and the bringing in 
the individual might dissolve the charm. No 
tones of voice could come up to the mellifluous 
cadence of his verse ; no form but of a winged 
angel could vie with the airy shapes he has de- 
scribed. He was (to our apprehensions) rather 
*a creature of the element, that lived in the 
rainbow and played in the plighted clouds,' than 
an ordinary mortal. Or if he did appear, I 
should wish it to be as a mere vision, like one of 
his own pageants, and that he should pass by 
unquestioned like a dream or sound — 

' That was Arion crown'd : 

So went he playing on the wat'ry plain !' " 

Captain Bumey muttered something about 
Columbus, and Martin Bumey hinted at the 
Wandering Jew ; but the last was set aside as 
spurious, and the first made over to the New 
World. 

" I should like," said Mrs Reynolds, " to have 
seen Pope talking with Patty Blount; and I 
have seen Goldsmith.'' Every one turned round 
to look at Mrs Reynolds, as if by so doing they 
too could get a sight of Goldsmith. 
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"Where," asked a harsh croaking voice, "was 
Dr Johnson in the years 1745-6? He did not 
write any thing that we know of, nor is there 
any account of him in Boswell during those two 
years. Was he in Scotland with the Pretender ? 
He seems to have passed through the scenes in 
the Highlands in company with Boswell many 
years after * with lack-lustre eye,' yet as if they 
were familiar to him, or associated in his mind 
with interests that he durst not explain. If so, 
it would be an additional reason for my liking 
him ; and I would give something to have seen 
him seated in the tent with the youthful Majesty 
of Britain, and penning the Proclamation to all 
true subjects and adherents of the legitimate 
Government." 

" I thought," said A — , turning short round 
upon Lamb, " that you of the Lake School did 
not like Pope ?" — " Not like Pope ! My dear sir, 
you must be under a mistake — I can read him 
over and over for ever I" — " Why certainly, the 
* Essay on Man' must be allowed to be a master- 
piece." — " It may be so, but I seldom look into 
it." — " Oh ! then it's his Satires you admire ? " 
— " No, not his Satires, but his friendly Epistles 
and his compliments." — " Compliments ! I did 
not know he ever made any." — " The finest," 
said Lamb, " that were ever paid by the wit of 
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man. Each of them is worth an estate for life 
— nay, is an immortality. There is that superb 
one to Lord Cornbury : 

* Despise low joys, low gains ; 
Disdain whatever Cornbury disdains ; 
Be virtuous, and be happy for your pains/ 

Was there ever more artful insinuation of 
idolatrous praise ? And then that noble apothe- 
osis of his friend Lord Mansfield (however little 
deserved), when, speaking of the House of 
Lords, he adds — 

' Conspicuous scene! another yet is nigh, 
(More silent far) where kin^ and poets lie ; 
Where Murray (long enough his country's pride) 
Shall be no more than Tully or than Hyde !* 

And with what a fine tuiii of indignant flattery 
he addresses Lord Bolingbroke — 

* Why rail they then, if but one wreath of mine, 
Oh ! all-accomplish 'd St John, deck thy shrine V 

Or turn,*' continued Lamb, with a slight hectic 
on his cheek and his eye glistening, ** to his list 
of early friends : 

* But why then publish ? Granville the polite. 
And knowing Walsh, would tell me I could write ; 
Well-natured Garth inflamed withearly praise, 
And Congreve loved and Swift endured my lays : 
The courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheffield read, 

Ev'n mitred Rochester would nod the head ; 
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And St John*8 self (great Dryden*8 friend before) 
Received with open arms one poet more. 
Happy my studies, if by these approved ! 
Happier their author, if by these beloved I 
From these the world will judge of men and books, 
Not from the Burnets, Oldmizons, and Cooks/** 

Here his voice totally failed him, and throwing 
down the book, he said, " Do you think I would 
not wish to have been friends with such a man 
as this r 

" What say you to Dryden ?"— " He rather 
made a show of himself, and courted popularity 
in that lowest temple of Fame, a coffee-house, so 
as in some measure to vulgarize one's idea of 
him. Pope, on the contrary, reached the very 
beau ideal of what a poet's life should be ; and 
his fame while living seemed to be an emana- 
tion from that which was to circle his name 
after death. He was so far enviable (and one 
would feel proud to have witnessed the rare 
spectacle in him) that he was almost the only 
poet and man of genius who met with his reward 
on this side of the tomb, who realized in friends, 
fortune, the esteem of the world, the most san 
guine hopes of a youthful ambition, and who 
found that sort of patronage from the great 
during his lifetime which they would be 
thought anxious to bestow upon him after his 
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death. Read Gay's verses to him on his sup- 
posed return from Greece, after his translation 
of Homer was finished, and say if you would not 
gladly join the bright procession that welcomed 
him home, or see it once more land at White- 
hall stairs/'—" Still," said Mrs Reynolds, " I 
would rather have seen him talking with Patty 
Blount, or riding by in a coronet-coach with 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu !" 

Erasmus Phillips, who was deep in a game 
of piquet at the other end of the room, whis- 
pered to Martin Bumey to ask if Junius would 
not be a fit person to invoke from the dead, 
"Yes," said Lamb, "provided he would agree 
to lay aside his mask." 

We were now at a stand for a short time, 
when Fielding was mentioned as a candidate : 
only one, however, seconded the proposition. 
" Richardson ?" — " By all means, but only to 
look at him through the glass-door of his back- 
shop, hard at work upon one his novels (the 
most extraordinary contrast that ever was pre- 
sented between an author and his works), but 
not to let him come behind his counter lest he 
should want you to turn customer, nor to go 
upstairs with him, lest he should offer to read 
the first manuscript of Sir Charles Grandison, 
which was originally written in eight-and-twenty 
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volumes octavo, or get out the letters of his 
female correspondents, to prove that Joseph 
Andrews was low/' 

There was but one statesman in the whole of 
English history that any one expressed the least 
desire to see — Oliver Cromwell, with his fine, 
frank, rough, pimply fece, and wily policy ;-— 
and one enthusiast, John Bunyan, the immortal 
author of the * Pilgrim's Progress.' It seemed 
that if he came into the room, dreams would fol- 
low him, and that each person would nod under 
his golden cloud, " nigh-sphered in Heaven," a 
canopy as strange and stately as any in Homer. 

Of all persons near our own time, Garrick's 
name was received with the greatest enthusiasm, 
who was proposed by Baron Field. He presently 
superseded both Hogarth and Handel, who had 
been talked of, but then it was on condition that 
he should act in tragedy and comedy, in the 
play and the farce, * Lear ' and * Wildair ' and 
* Abel Drugger.' What a sight for sore eyes 
that would be! Who would not part with a 
year's income at least, almost with a year of his 
natural life, to be present at it? Besides, as he 
could not act alone, and recitations are unsatis- 
factory things, what a troop he must bring with 
him— the silver-tongued Barry, and Quin, and 
Shuter and Weston, and Mrs Clive and Mrs 
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Pritchard, of whom I have heard my &ther 
speak as so great a favourite when he was 
young ! This would indeed be a revival of the 
dead, the restoring of art; and so much the 
more desirable, as such is the lurking scep- 
ticism mingled with our overstrained admira- 
tion of past excellence, that though we have 
the speeches of Burke, the portraits of Reynolds, 
the writings of Goldsmith, and the conversation 
of Johnson, to show what people could do at 
that period, and to confirm the universal testi- 
mony to the merits of Garrick ; yet, as it was 
before our time, we have our misgivings, as if 
he was probably after all little better than a 
Bartlemy-fair actor, dressed out to play Macbeth 
in a scarlet coat and laced cocked-hat. For 
one, I should like to have seen and heard with 
my own eyes and ears. Certainly, by all 
accounts, if any one was ever moved by the true 
histrionic astus^ it was Garrick. When he fol- 
lowed the Ghost in ' Hamlet,' he did not drop 
the sword, as most actors do, behind the scenes, 
but kept the point raised the whole way round, 
so fully was he possessed with the idea, or so 
anxious not to lose sight of his part for a 
moment. Once at a splendid dinner-party at 

Lord 's, they suddenly missed Garrick, and 

could not imagine what was become of him, till 
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they were drawn to the window by the convul- 
sive screams and peals of laughter of a young 
negro boy, who was rolling on the ground in 
an ecstacy of delight to see Garrick mimicing 
a turkey-cock in the court-yard, with his coat- 
tail stuck out behind, and in a seeming flutter 
of feathered rage and pride. Of our party only 
two persons present had seen the British 
Roscius; and they seemed as willing as the 
rest to renew their acquaintance with their old 
favourite. 

We were interrupted in the hey-day and mid- 
career of this fanciful speculation, by a grumbler 
in a comer, who declared it was a shame to 
make all this rout about a mere player and 
farce-writer, to the neglect and exclusion of the 
fine old dramatists, the contempoi*aries and 
rivals of Shakspeare. Lamb said he had anti- 
cipated this objection when he had named the 
author of ^ Mustapha and Alaham ;' and out of 
caprice insisted upon keeping him to represent 
the set, in preference to the wild hair-brained en- 
thusiast Kit Marlowe ; to the sexton of St Ann's, 
Webster, with his melancholy yew-trees and 
death's-heads ; to Deckar, who was but a gar- 
rulous proser; to the voluminous Heywood; 
and even to Beaumont and Fletcher, whom we 
might offend by complimenting the wrong 
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author on their joint productions. Lord Brook, 
on the contrary, stood quite by himself, or in 
Cowley's words, was " a vast species alone." 
Some one hinted at the circumstance of his 
being a lord, which rather startled Lamb, but he 
said a ghost would perhaps dispense with strict 
etiquette, on being regularly addressed by his 
title. Ben Jonson divided our suffrages pretty 
equally. Some were afraid he would begin to 
traduce Shakspeare, who was not present to 
defend himself. " If he grows disagreeable," it 
was whispered aloud, ^^ there is Godwin can 
match him." At length, his romantic visit to 
Drummond of Hawthomden was mentioned, 
and turned the scale in his favour. 

Lamb inquired if there was any one that was 
hanged that I would choose to mention ? And 
I answered, Eugene Aram.* The name of the 
'^ Admirable Crichton " was suddenly started as 
a splendid example of waste talents, so different 
from the generality of his countrymen. This 
choice was mightily approved by a North- 
Briton present, who declared himself descended 
from that prodigy of learning and accomplish- 
ment, and said he had family plate in his 
possession as vouchers for the fact, with the 

* See * Newgate Calendar' for 1758. 
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initials A. C. — Admirable Crichton ! Hunt 
laughed or rather roared as heartily at this as I 
should think he has done for many years. 

The last-named Mitre-courtier * then wished 
to know whether there were any metaphysicians 
to whom one might be tempted to apply the 
wizard spell ? I replied, there were only six in 
modem times deserving the name — Hobbes, 
Berkeley, Butler, Hartley, Hume, Leibnitz ; and 
perhaps Jonathan Edwards, aMassachusets man.f 
As to the French, who talked fluently of having 
created this science, there was not a tittle in any 
of their writings, that was not to be found 
literally in the authors I had mentioned. 
[Home Tooke, who might have a claim to come 
in under the head of Grammar, was still living.] 

* Lamb at this time occupied chambers in Mitre court, 
Fleet street. 

t Lord Bacon is not included in this list, nor do I know 
where he should come in. It is not easy to make room for 
him and his reputation together. This great and celebrated 
man in some of his works recommends it to pour a bottle of 
claret into the ground of a morning, and to stand over it, 
inhaling the perfumes. So he sometimes enriched the dry and 
barren soil of speculation with the fine aromatic spirit of his 
genius. His ' Essays ' and his * Advancement of Learning ' 
are works of vast depth and scope of observation. The last, 
though it contains no positive discoveries, is a noble chart of 
the human intellect, and a guide to all future inquirers. 
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None of these names seemed to excite much 
interest, and I did not plead for the re-appear- 
ance of those who might be thought best fitted 
by the abstracted nature of their studies for 
their present spiritual and disembodied state, 
and who, even while on this living stage, were 
nearly divested of common flesh and blood. As 
A — with an uneasy fidgetty face was about to 
put some question about Mr Locke and Dugald 
Stewart, he was prevented by Martin Burney 
who observed, "If J — was here, he would 
undoubtedly be for having up those profound 
and redoubted scholiasts, Thomas Aquinas and 
Duns Scotus/' I said this might be fair enough 
in him who had read or fancied he had read 
the original works, but I did not see how we 
could have any right to call up these authors to 
give an account of themselves in person, till we 
had looked into their writings. 

By this time it should seem that some rumour 
of our whimsical deliberation had got wind, and 
had disturbed the irritabile genus in their 
shadowy abodes, for we received messages fix)m 
several candidates that we had just been think- 
ing of. Gray declined our invitation, though 
he had not yet been asked : Gay offered to come 
and bring in his hand the Duchess of Bolton, 
the original Polly: Steele and Addison left 
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their cards as Captain Sentry and Sir Roger de 
Coverley : Swift came in and sat down without 
speaking a word, and quitted the room as 
abruptly: Otway and Chatterton were seen 
lingering on the opposite side of the Styx, but 
could not muster enough between them to pay 
Charon his fare: Thomson fell asleep in the 
boat, and was rowed back again — and Bums 
sent a low fellow, one John Barleycorn, an old 
companion of his who had conducted him to the 
other world, to say that he had during his life- 
time been drawn out of his retirement as a 
show, only to be made an exciseman of, and 
that he would rather remain where he was. 
He desired, however, to shake hands by his 
representative — the hand, thus held out, was in 
a burning fever, and shook prodigiously. 

The room was hung round with several por- 
traits of eminent painters. While we were 
debating whether we should demand speech 
with these masters of mute eloquence, whose 
features were so £uniliar to us, it seemed that 
all at once they glided from their frames, and 
seated themselves at some little distance from 
us. There was Leonardo with his majestic beard 
and watchful eye, having a bust of Archimedes 
before him ; next him was Raphael's graceful 
bead turned round to the Fornarina; and on 

VOL. II. A A 
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his other side was Lucretia Borgia, with calm, 
golden locks ; Michael Angelo had placed the 
model of St Peter's 6n the table before him ; 
Correggio had an angel at his side ; Titian was 
seated with his Mistress between himself and 
Giorgioni ; Gnido was accompanied by his own 
Aurora, who took a dice^bot from him ; Claude 
held a mirror in his hand ; Rubens patted a 
beautiful panther (led in by a satyr) oh th^ 
head ; Vandyke appeared as his own Paris, and 
Rembrandt was hid under furs, gold chains, and 
jewelsj which Sir Joshua eyed closely, holding 
his hand so as to shade his forehead. Not a 
word was spoken ; and as we rose to do them 
homage, they still presented the same surface 
to the view. Not being band^fide representations 
of living people, we got rid of the splendid 
apparitions by signs and dumb show. As soon 
as they had melted into thiil air, there was a 
loud noise at the outer door, and we found it 
was Giotto, Cimabue, and Ghirlandaio, who had 
been raised from the dead by their earnest desire 
to see their illustrious successors — 

''Whose tiamtis on earth 
In Fatne*ft etenial records ii?e for aye T 

Finding them gone, they had no ambition to be 
seen after them, and mournfully withdrew. 
"Egad!" said Lamb, " those are the very fellows 
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I should like to have had some talk with, to 
know how they could see to paint when all was 
dark around them ?" 

** But shall we hare nothing to say," interro- 
gated G, J—, " to the Legend of Good Women V* 
— "Name, name, Mr J — ," cried Hunt in a 
boisterous tone of friendly exultation, "name 
as many as you please, without reserve or fear 
of molestation !" J — was perplexed between so 
many amiable recollections, that the name of the 
lady of his choice expired in a pensive whiff of 
his pipe ; and Lamb impatiently declared for the 
Duchess of Newcastle. Mrs Hutchinson was no 
sooner mentioned, than she carried the day from 
the Duchess. We were the less solicitous on 
this subject of filling up the posthumous lists of 
Good Women, as there was already one in the 
room as good, as sensible, and in all respects as 
exemplary, as the best of them could be for their 
lives 1 " I should like vastly to have seen Ninon 
de TEnclos," said that incomparable person; 
and this immediately put us in mind that we 
had neglected to pay honour due to our friends 
on the other side of the Channel : Voltaire, the 
patriarch of levity, and Rousseau, the father of 
sentiment, Montaigne and Rabelais (great in 
wisdom and in wit), Moli^re and that illustrious 
group that are collected round him (in the print 
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of that subject) to hear him read his comedy of 
the ' Tartuffe ' at the house of Ninon ; Racine, 
La Fontaine, Rochefoucault, St Evremont, &c. 

" There is one person/' said a shrill, querulous 
Voice, *^ I would rather see than all these — D<m 
Quixote r 

" Come, come V* said Hunt ; " I thought we 
should have no heroes, real or fabulous. What 
say you, Mr Lamb ? Are you for eking out your 
shadowy list with such names as Alexander, 
Julius Caesar, Tamerlane, or Ghengis Khan ?" — 
** Excuse me," said Lamb; "on the subject of 
characters in active life, plotters and disturbers 
of the world, I have a crotchet of my own, which 
I beg leave to reserve." — " No, no ! come, out 
with your worthies 1" — " What do you think of 
Guy Fawkes and Judas Iscariot ?" Hunt turned 
an eye upon him like a wild Indian, but cordial 
and full of smothered glee. "Your most ex- 
quisite reason !" was echoed on all sides ; and 
A — thought that Lamb had now fairly entangled 
himself. " Why, I cannot but think," retorted he 
of the wistful countenance, " that Guy Fawkes, 
that poor, fluttering annual scare-crow of straw 
and rags, is an ill-used gentleman. I would 
give something to see him sitting pale and 
emaciated, surrounded by his matches and his 
barrels of gunpowder, and expecting the mo-> 
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ment tUat was to transport him to- Paradise for 
his heroic self-devotion ; but if I say any more, 
there is that fellow Godwin will make something 
of it. And as to Judas Iscariot, my reason is dif* 
ferent. I would fain see the face of him, who, 
having dipped his hand in the same di^h with 
the Son of Man, could afterwards betray him. 
I have no conception of such a thing ; nor have 
I ever seen any picture (not even Leonardo's very 
fine one) that gave me the least idea of it." — 
" You have said enough, Mr Lamb to justify 
your choice." 

" Oh ! ever right, Menenius, — ever right !" 
" There is only one other person I can ever 
think of after this, "continued Lamb; but without 
mentioning a name that once put on a semblance 
of mortality. " If Shakspeare was to come into 
the room, we should all rise up to meet him ; but 
if that person was to come into it, we should all 
fall down and try to kiss the hem of his gar- 
ment !" 

As a lady present seemed now to get uneasy 
at the turn the conversation had taken, we rose 
up to go. The morning broke with that dim, 
dubious light by which Giotto, Gimabue, and 
Ghirlandaio must have seen to paint their 
earliest works ; and we parted to meet again and 
renew similar topics at night, the next night. 
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and the night after that, till that night over* 
spread Europe which saw no dawn. The same 
event, in truth, broke up our little Congress that 
broke up the great one. But that was to meet 
again: our deliberations have never been re* 
sumed. 
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ESSAY XIX. 
MY FIRST ACQUAINTANCE WITH POET& 



My father was a Dissenting Minister, at Wenii 
in Shropshire; and in the year 1798 (the 
figures that compose that date are to me like 
the "dreaded name of Demogorgon") Mr 
Coleridge came to Shrewsbury, to succeed Mr 
Rowe in the spiritual charge of a Unitarian 
Congregation there. He did not come till late 
on the Saturday afternoon before he was to 
preach ; and Mr Rowe, who himself went down 
to the coach in a state of anxiety and expecta- 
tion to look for the arrival of his successor, 
could find no one at all answering the descrip- 
tion but a roimd-faced man, in a short black 
coat (like a shooting jacket) which hardly 
seemed to have been made for him, but who 
seemed to be talking at a great rate to his 
fellow-passengers. Mr Rowe had scarce re- 
turned to give an account of his disappoint- 
ment when the round-faced man in black 
entered, and dissipated all doubts on the' sub- 
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ject by beginning to talk. He did not cease 
while he stayed ; nor has he since, that I know 
of. He held the good town of Shrewsbury in 
delightful suspense for three weeks that he re- 
mained there, ^^ fluttering the proud Salopians^ 
like an eagle in a dove-cote ;" and the Welsh 
mountains, that skirt the horizon with their 
tempestuous confusion agree to have heard no 
such mystic sounds since the days of 

** Higfa-boni Hbel's harp or soft -Uewellyir'g lay I** 

As we passed along between Wem and Shrews- 
bury, and I eyed their blue tops seen through 
the wintry branches, or the red rustling leaves 
of the sturdy oak-trees by the road side, a 
sound was in my ears as of a Siren^s song ; I 
was stunned, startled with it, as from deep 
sleep; but I had no notion then that I should 
ever be able to express my admiration to others 
in motley imagery or quaint allusion, till the 
light of his genius shone into my soul, like the 
sun's rays glittering in the puddles of the road. 
I was at that time dumb, inarticulate, helpless, 
like a worm by the way-side, crushed, bleeding, 
lifeless; but now, bursting from the deadly 
bands that ^' bound them, 

** With Styx Dine times round them," 
my ideas float on winged words, wd as they 
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expand their plumes, catch the golden light of 
other years. My soul has indeed remained in 
its original bondage, dark, obscure, with long* 
ings infinite and unsatisfied ; my heart, shut up 
in the prison-house of this rude clay, has never 
found, nor will it ever find, a heart to speak to ; 
but that my understanding also did not remain 
dumb and brutish, or at length found a lan- 
guage to express itself, I owe to Coleridge. 
But this is not to my purpose. 

My father lived ten miles from Shrewsbury, 
and was in the habit of exchanging visits with 
Mr Rowe, and with Mr Jenkins of Whitchurch 
(nine miles farther on), according to the custom 
of Dissenting Ministers in eadi other's neigh* 
bourhood. A line of communication is thus 
established, by which the flame of civil and 
religious liberty is kept alive, and nourishes its 
smouldering fire unquenchable, like the fires in 
the Agamemnon of ^schylus, placed at dif- 
ferent stations, that waited for ten long years to 
announce with their blazing pyramids the 
destruction of Troy. Coleridge had agreed to 
come over and see my fiith^r, according to th^ 
courtesy of the country, as Mi^Bowe's |^robabfe 
successor ; but, in the mean time, I h^d -gone to 
hear him preach the Sunday after liis arrival. 
A poet and a philosopher getting ^xp into a 
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Unitarian pulpit to preach the gospel, was a 
romance in these degenerate days, a sort of re^ 
vival of the primitive spirit of Christianity, 
which was not to he resisted. 

It was in January 1798, that I rose one 
morning before day-light, to walk ten miles 
in the mud, to hear this celebrated per- 
son preach. Never, the longest day I have to 
live, shall I have such another walk as this 
cold, raw, comfortless one, in the winter of the 
year 1798. — II y a des impressions que ni le terns ni 
les circanstances peuvent effacer. Dusse-je vivre des 
siecles entiers, le doux terns de ma jeunesse ne peut 
renaitre pour moi, ni s effacer jamais dans ma 
mimoire. When I got there, the organ was 
playing the 100th psalm, and when it was 
done, Mr Coleridge rose and gave out his text; 
•* And he went up into the mountain to pray, 
HIMSELF, ALONE." As hc gavc out this text, 
his voice '^ rose like a steam of rich distilled 
perftimes,'' and when he came to the two last 
words, which he pronounced loud, deep, and 
distinct, it seemed to me, who was then young, 
as if the sounds had echoed from the bottom of 
the huiflan heart, and as if that prayer might 
have floated in solemn silence through the uni-^ 
verse. The idea of St John came into my 
mind, " of one crying in the wilderness, who 
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had his loins girt about, and whose food was 

locusts and wild honey," The preacher then 

launched into hia subject, like an eagle dallying 

with the wind. The sermon was upon peace 

and war; upon church and state — ^not their 

alliance, but their separation — on the spirit of 

the world and the spirit of Christianity, not as 

the same, but as opposed to one another. He 

talked of those who had *^ inscribed the cross of 

Christ on banners dripping with human gore/* 

He made a poetical and pastoral excursion, — 

and to show the fatal effects of war, drew a 

striking contrast between the simple shepherd 

boy, driving his team afield, or sitting under 

the hawthorn, piping to his flock, /^ as though 

he should never be old,'' and the same poor 

country-lad, crimped, kidnapped, brought into 

town, made dnmk at an alehouse, tutnM into a 

wretched drummer-boy, with his hair sticking ^^ * 

on end with powder and pomatum, a-^long ^ 

cue at his back, and tricked out in the loath- ^ V 

some finery of the profession of blood. y ' ^' "^ 

''Such were the notes oar once-loved poet sung/' ^ 

And for myself, I could not have been more 
delighted if I had heard the music of the 
spheres. Poetry and Philosophy had met 
together, Truth and Genius had embraced. 
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under the eye and with the sanction of 
Religion. This was even beyond my hopes. I 
returned home well satisfied. The sun that 
was still labouring pale and wan through the 
%ky, obscured by thick mists, seemed an em- 
blem of the good coMe ; and the cold dank 
drops of dew, that hung half melted on the 
beard of the thistle^ had something genial and 
refreshing in them; for there was a spirit of 
hope and youth in all nature, that turned every 
thing into good. The face of nature had not 
then the brand of Jus Divikdm on it : 

'' Like to that sanguine flower inscrib'd with woe.** 

On the Tuesday following, the half-inspired 
speaker came. I was called down into the room 
where he was, and went half'^hoping, half- 
afraid. He received me very graciously, and I 
listened for a long time without uttering a 
word. I did not sufier in his opinion by my 
silence. " For those two hours," he afterwards was 
pleased to say, " he was conversing with William 
Hazlitt's forehead !" His appearance was dif- 
ferent from what I had anticipated from seeing 
him before. At a distanc^, and in the dim 
light' of the chapel, there was to me a strange 
wildness in his aspect, a dusky obscurity, and I 
thought him pitted w.ith the small-pox. His 
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oomplexion was at that time clear, and even 
blight— 

'< As are the cbildren of yon azure sheen.^ 

His forehead was broad and high, light as if 
built of ivory, with large projecting eyebrows, 
and his eyes rolling beneath theln, like a sea 
with darkened lustre. " A certain tender 
bloom his face o'erspread," a purple tinge as 
we see it in the pale thoughtftil complexions of 
the Spanish portrait^painters, Murillo and Ve- 
lasquez. His mouth was gross, voluptuous, 
open, eloquent; his chin good-humoured and 
round ; but his nose, the rudder of the face, the 
index of the will, was small, feeble, nothing — 
like what he has done. It might seem that the 
genius of his &ce as from a height surveyed 
and projected him (with suf&cient capacity and 
huge aspiration) into the world unknown of 
thought and imagination, with nothing to sup- 
port or guide his veering purpose, as if Colum- 
bus had launched his adventurous course for 
the New World in a scallop, without oars or 
compass. So at least I comment on it after the 
event. Coleridge, in his person, was rather 
above the common size, inclining to the corpu- 
lent, or like Lord Hamlet, ^' somewhat fat and 
pursy." His hair (now, alas I grey) was then 
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bhck and glossy as the raven's, and fell in 
smooth masses over his forehead. This long 
pendulous hair is peculiar to enthusiasts, to 
those whose minds tend heavenward; and is 
traditionally inseparable (though of a different 
colour) from the pictures of Christ. It ought 
to belong, as a character, to all who preach 
Christ crucifiedf and Coleridge was at that time 
one of those ! 

It was curious to observe the contrast betweeiji 
him and my father, who was a veteran in the 
cause, and then declining into the vale of 
years. He had been a poor Irish lad, carefully 
brought up by his parents, and sent to the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow (where he studied under 
Adam Smith) to prepare him for his future des* 
tination. It was his mother's proudest wish to 
see her son a Dissenting Minister, So, if we 
look back to past generations (as &r as eye 
can reach), we see the same hopes, fears, 
wishes, followed by the same disappointments, 
throbbing in the human heart ; and so we may 
see them (if we look forward) rising up for 
ever, and disappearing, like vapourish bubbles, 
jn the human breast ! After being tossed about 
from congregation to congregation in the heats 
of the Unitarian controversy, and squabbles 
about the American war^ he had been relented 
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to an obscure village, where he was to spend 
the last thirty years of his life, far from the only 
converse that he loved, the talk about disputed 
texts of Scripture, and the cause of civil and 
religious liberty. Here he passed his days, 
repining, but resigned, in the study of the 
Bible, and the perusal of the Commentators, — r 
huge folios, not easily got through, one of 
which would outlast a winter! Why did he 
pore on these from morn to night (with the ex- 
ception of a walk in the fields or a turn in the 
garden to gather broccoli-plants or kidney beans 
of his own rearing, with no small degree of 
pride and pleasure)? — Here were "no figures 
nor no fantasies," — neither poetry nor philoso- 
phy — nothing to dazzle, nothing to excite 
modern curiosity; but to his lack-lustre eyes 
there appeared, within the pages of the pon- 
derous, unwieldy, neglected tomes, the sacred 
name of JEHOVAH in Hebrew capitals: pressed 
down by the weight of the style, worn to the 
last fading thinness of the understanding, there 
were glimpses, glimmering notions of the patri- 
archal wanderings, with palm-trees hovering in 
the horizon, and processions of camels at the 
distance of three thousand years; there was 
Moses with the Burning Bush, the number of 
the Twelve Tribes, types, shadows, glosses on 
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the law and the prophets; there were discus- 
sions (dull enough) on the age of Methuselah, a 
mighty speculation ! there were outlines, rude 
guesses at the shape of Noah's Ark and of 
the riches of Solomon's Temple ; questions as to 
the date of the creation, predictions of the end 
of all things; the great lapses of time, the 
strange mutations of the globe were unfolded 
with the voluminous leaf, as it turned over ; 
and though the soul might slumber with an 
hieroglyphic veil of inscrutable mysteries drawn 
over it, yet it was in a slumber ill-exchanged 
for all the sharpened realities of sense, wit, 
fancy, or reason. My father's Kfe was compara* . 
tively a dream ; but it was a dream of infinity 
and eternity, of death, the resurrection, and a 
judgment to come ! 

No two individuals were ever more unlike 
than were the host and his guest. A poet was 
to my father a sort of nondescript : yet what- 
ever added grace to the Unitarian cause was to 
him welcome. He could hardly have been more 
surprised or pleased, if our visitor had worn 
wings. Indeed, his thoughts had wings; and 
as the silken sounds rustled round our little 
wainscoted parlour, my father threw back his 
spectacles over his forehead, his white hairs 
mixing with its sanguine hue ; and a smile of 
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delight beamed across his rugged cordial face^ 
to think that Truth had found a new ally in 
Fancy I * Besides, Coleridge seemed to take 
considerable notice of me, and that of itself was 
enough. He talked very famih'arly, but agree- 
ably, and glanced over a variety of subjects. At 
dinner-time he grew more animated, and dilated 
in a very edifying manner on Mary Wolstone- 
crafit and Mackintosh. The last, he said, he 
considered (on my father's speaking of his *Vin- 
dicise Gallicise' as a capital performance) as a 
clever scholastic man — a master of the topics, — 
or as the ready warehouseman of letters, who 
knew exactly where to lay his hand on what he 
wanted, though the goods were not his own. 
He thought him no match for Burke, either in 
style or matter. Burke was a metaphysician, 
Mackintosh a mere logician. Burke was an 
orator (almost a poet) who reasoned in figures, 
because he had an eye for nature : Mackintosh, 
on the other hand, was a rhetorician, who had 
only an eye to common*»places. On this I ven- 

* My father was one of those who mistook his talent after 
all. He used to be very much dissatisfied that I preferred 
his Letters to his Sermons. The last were forced and dry ; 
the first came naturally from him. For ease, half-plays on 
words, and a supine, monkish^ indolent pleasantry, I have 
never seen them equalled. 
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tured to say that I had always entertained a 
great opinion of Burke, and that (as far as I 
could iSnd) the speaking of him with contempt 
might be made the test of a vulgar democratic 
cal mind. This was the first observation I ever 
made to Coleridge, and he said it was a very 
just and striking one. I remember the leg of 
Welsh mutton and the turnips on the table that 
day had the finest flavour imaginable. Cole- 
ridge added that Mackintosh and Tom Wedg- 
wood (of whom, however, he spoke highly) had 
expressed a very indifferent opinion of his friend 
Mr Wordsworth, on which he remarked to them 
— " He strides on so far before you, that he 
dwindles in the distance 1 " Godwin had once 
boasted to him of having carried on an argu- 
ment with Mackintosh for three hours with du- 
bious success ; Coleridge told him — " If there 
had been a man of genius in the room, he would 
have settled the question in five minutes." He 
asked me if I had ever seen Mary Wolstone- 
craft, and I said, I had once for a few moments, 
and that she seemed to me to turn off* Godwin's 
objections to something she advanced with quite 
a playful, easy air. He replied, that " this was 
only one instance of the ascendancy which 
people of imagination exercised over those of 
mere intellect." He did not rate Godwin very 
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high* (this was caprice or prejudice, real or 
affected) but he had a great idea of Mrs Wbl- 
stonecraft's powers of conversation ; none at all 
of her talent for book-making. We talked a 
little about Holcroft. He had been asked if he 
was not much struck with him, and he said, he 
thought himself in more danger of being struck 
by him. I complained that he would not let 
me get on at all, for he required a definition of 
every the commonest word, exclaiming, " What 
do you mean by a sensation^ Sir ? What do you 
mean by an idea 1 " This, Coleridge said, was 
barricadoing the road to truth ; — it was setting 
up a turnpike-gate at every step we took. 1 
forget a great number of things, many more 
than I remember ; but the day passed off plea- 
santly, and the next morning Mr Coleridge was 
to return to Shrewsbury. When I came down 
to breakfast, I found that he had just received a 
letter from his friend, T. Wedgwood, making 
him an offer of 150/. a-year if he chose to wave 
his present pursuit, and devote himself entirely 
to the study of poetry and philosophy. Cole- 

* He complaioed io particular of the presumption of bis 
attempting to establish the future immortality of man, '' with- 
out ** (as he said) '' knowing what Death was or what Life 
was '' — and the tone in which he pronounced these two worcls 
seemed to convey a complete image of both. 
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ridge seemed to make up his mind to close with 
this proposal in the act of tying on one of his 
shoes. It threw an additional damp on his de- 
parture. It took the wayward enthusiast quite 
from us to cast him into Deva's winding vales, 
or by the shores of old romance. Instead of 
living at ten miles' distance, of being the pastor 
of a Dissenting congregation at Shrewsbury, he 
was henceforth to inhabit the Hill of Parnassus, 
to be a Shepherd on the Delectable Mountains. 
Alas ! I kn€w not the way thither, and felt very 
little gratitude for Mr Wedgwood's bounty. I 
was presently relieved from this dilemma ; for 
Mr Coleridge, asking for a pen and ink, and 
going to a table to write something on a bit of 
card, advanced towards me with undulating 
step, and giving me the precious document, said 
that that was his address, Mr Coleridge^ Nether- 
Stoiwey, SomerseUhire ; and that he .should be 
glad to see me thei'e in a few weeks' time, and, 
if I chose, would come ilii^f- way to. meet me. I 
was not less surprised than the shepherd-boy 
(this simile is to be found in Cassandra) when 
he sees a thunder-bolt fall close at his feet. I 
stammered out my acknowledgments and ac- 
ceptance of this offer (I thought Mr Wedgwood's 
annuity a trifle to it) as well as I could ; and 
this mighty business being settled, the poet- 
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preacher took leave, and I accompanied him six 

miles on the road. It was a fine morning in 

the middle of winter, and he talked the whole 

way. The scholar in Chaucer is described as 

going 

** Sounding on his way." 

So Coleridge went on his. In digressing, in 
dilating, in passing from subject to subject, he 
appeared to me to float in air, to slide on ice. 
He told me in confidence (going along) that he 
should, have preached two sermons before he ac- 
cepted the situation at Shrewsbury, one on In- 
fant Baptism, the other on the Lord's Supper, 
shewing that he could not administer either, 
which would have efiectually disqualified him 
for the object in view. I observed that he con- 
tinually crossed me on the way by shifting from 
one side of the foot-path to the other. This 
struck me as an odd movement ; but I did not 
at that time connect it with any instability of 
purpose or involuntary change of principle, as I 
have done since. He seemed unable to keep on in 
a straight line. He spoke slightingly of Hume 
(whose 'Essay on Miracles' he said was stolen 
from an objection started in one of South's ser- 
mons — Credat Jud^us Apella /) I was not very 
much pleased at this account of Hume, for I had 
just been reading, with infinite relish, that com- 
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pletest of all metaphysical choke-pears^ his 

* Treatise on Human Nature/ to which the 

* Essays,' in point of scholastic subtilty and clos^ 
reasoning, are mere elegant trifling, light sum- 
mer reading. Coleridge even denied the excel- 
lence of Hume's general style, which I think 
betrayed a want of taste or candour. He how- 
ever made me amends by the manner in which 
he spoke of Berkeley. He dwelt particularly 
on his * Essay on Vision ' as a masterpiece of 
analytical reasoning. So it undoubtedly is. He 
was exceedingly angry with Dr Johnson for 
striking the stone with his foot, in allusion to 
this author's Theory of Matter and Spirit, and 
saying, " Thus I confute him, Sir." Coleridge 
drew a parallel (I don't know how he brought 
about the connexion) between Bishop Berkeley 
and Tom Paine. He said the one was an in- 
stance of a subtle, the other of an acute mind, 
than which no two things could be more dis- 
tinct. The one was a shop-boy's quality, the 
other the characteristic of a philosopher. He 
considered Bishop Butler as a true philosopher, 
a profound and conscientious thinker, a genuine 
reader of nature and of his own mind. He did 
not speak of his ^Analogy,' but of his * Sermons 
at the Rolls' Chapel,' of which I had never heard; 
Coleridge somehow always contrived to prefer 
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the unknown to the Tcndwn. In this instance he 
was right. The ^Analogy* is a tissue of sophistry, 
of wire-drawn, theological special-pleading ; the 
* Sermons ' (with the Preface to them) are in a 
fine vein of deep, matured reflection, a candid ap- 
peal to our observation of human nature, without 
pedantry and without bias. I told Coleridge I 
had written a few remarks, and was sometimes 
foolish enough to believe that I had made a dis- 
covery on the same subject (the * Natural Disin- 
terestedness of the Human Mind ') — and I tried to 
explain my view of it to Coleridge, who listened 
with great willingness, but I did not succeed in 
making myself understood. I sat down to the 
task shortly afterwards for the twentieth time, 
got new pens and paper, determined to make 
clear work of it, wrote a few meagre sentences 
in the skeleton-style of a mathematical demon- 
stration, stopped half-way down the second page; 
and, after trying in vain to piimp up any words, 
images, notions, apprehensions, facts, or observa- 
tions, from that gulph of abstraction in which I 
had plunged myself for four or five years pre- 
ceding, gave up the attempt as labour in vain, 
and shed tears of helpless despondency on the 
blank unfinished paper. I can write fast enough 
now; Am I better than I was then ? Oh no ! 
One ti*uth discovered, one pang of regret at riot 
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being able to express it, is better than all the 
fluency and flippancy in the world. Would that 
I could go back to what I then was ! Why can 
we not revive past times as we can revi^t old 
places ? If I had the quaint Muse of Sir Philip 
Sidney to assist me, I would write a Sonnet to 
the Road between Wem and Shrewsbutyj and 
immortalise every step of it by some fond enig- 
matical conceit. L would swear that the very 
milestones had ears, and that Harmer-hill stooped 
with all its pines, to listen to a poet, as he 
passed ! I remember but one other topic of dis- 
course in this walk. He mentioned Paley, 
praised the naturalness and clearness of his style, 
but condemned his sentiments, thought him a 
mere time-serving casuist, and said that ^*the 
fiatct of lus work on Moral and Political Philo- 
sophy being made a text-book in our Universi- 
ties was a disgrace to the national character." 
We parted at the six-mile stone ; and I returned 
homeward, pensive but much pleased. I had 
met with imexpected notice from a person, whom 
I believed to have been prejudiced against me. 
^^ Kind and afiable to me had been his conde- 
scension, and should be honoured ever with 
suitable regard." He was the first poet I had 
known, and he certainly answered to that in- 
spired name. I had heard a great deal of his 
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powers of conversation, and was. not disap- 
pointed. In fieu^t, I never met with any thing at 
all like them, either before or since. I could 
easily credit the accounts which were circulated 
of his holding forth to a large party of ladies 
and gentlemen, an evening or two before, on 
the Berkeleian Theory, when he made the whole 
material universe look like a transparency of 
fine words ; and another story (which I believe 
he has somewhere told himself) of his being 
asked to a party at Birmingham, of his smoking 
tobacco and going to t»leep after dinner on a 
sola, where the company found him to their no 
small surprise, which was increased to wonder 
when he started up of a sudden, and rubbing 
his eyes, looked about him, and launched into a 
three-hours' description of the third heaven, of 
which he had had a dream, very different from 
Mr Southey's ^ Vision of Judgment,' and also 
from that other ^Vision of Judgment,' which Mr 
Murray, the Secretary of the Bridge street 
Junto, took into his especial keeping ! 

On my way back, I had a sound in my ears — 
it was the voice of Fancy : I had a light before 
me — it was the face of Poetry. The one still 
lingers there, the other has not quitted my side ! 
Coleridge in truth met me half-way on the 
ground of philosophy, or I should not have been 
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won over to his ima^native creed. I had an 
uneasy, pleasurable sensation all the time, till I 
was to visit him. During those months the 
chill breath of winter gave me a welcoming ; 
the vernal air was balm and inspiration to me. 
The golden sun-sets, the silver star of evening, 
lighted me on my way to new hopes and pros- 
pects. / was to visit Coleridge in the Spring. 
This circumstance was never absent from my 
thoughts, and mingled with all my feelings. I 
wrote to him at the time proposed, and received 
an answer postponing my intended visit for a 
week or two, but very cordially urging me to 
complete my promise then. This delay did not 
damp, but rather increased my ardour. In the 
mean time, I went to Llangollen Vale, by way of 
initiating myself in the mysteries of natural 
scenery ; and I must say I was enchanted with 
it. I had been reading Coleridge's description 
of England, in his fine ' Ode on the Departing 
Year,' and I applied it, con amore, to the objects 
before me. That valley was to me (in a man- 
ner) the cradle of a new existence : in the river 
that winds through it, my spirit was baptised in 
the waters of Helicon ! 

I returned home, and soon after set out on my 
journey with unworn heart and untried feet. 
My way lay through Worcester and Gloucester, 
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and by Upton, where I thought of Tom Jones 
and the adventure of the muff. I remember 
getting completely wet through one day, and 
stopping at an inn (I think it was at Tewkes- 
bury) where I sat up all night to read * Paul 
and Virginia/ Sweet were the showers in early 
youth that drenched my body, and sweet the 
drops of pity that fell upon the books I read ! I 
recollect a remark of Coleridge's upon this very 
book, — that nothing could show the gross indeli- 
cacy of French manners and the entire corrup- 
tion of their imagination more strongly than the 
behaviour of the heroine in the last fatal scene, 
who turns away from a person on board the. 
sinking vessel, that offers to save her life, be- 
cause he has thrown off his clothes to assist him, 
in swimming. Was this a time to think of such 
a circumstance ? I once hinted to Wordsworth, 
as we were sailing in his boat on Grasmere lake, 
that I thought he had borrowed the. idea of his 
* Poems on the Naming of Places' from the local 
inscriptions of the same kind in * Paul and Vir- 
ginia.' He did not own the obligation, and 
stated some distinction without a difference, in 
defence of his claim to originality. Any the 
slightest variation would be sufficient for this 
purpose in his mind ; for whatever he added or 
altered would inevitably be worth all that any 
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one else had done, and contain the marrow of 
the sentiment. — I was still two days before the 
time fixed for my arrival, for I had taken care 
to set out early enough. I stopped these two 
days at Bridgewater, and when I was tired of 
sauntering on the banks of its muddy river, re- 
turned to the inn, and read * Camilla.' So have 
I loitered my life away, reading books, looking 
at pictures, going to plays, hearing, thinking, 
writing on what pleased me best. I have wanted 
only one thing to make me happy; but wanting 
that, have wanted every thing ! 

I arrived, and was well received. The country 
about Nether Stowey is beautiful, green and 
hilly, and near the sea-shore. I saw it but the 
other day, after an interval of twenty years, 
from a hill near Taunton. How was the tnap of 
my life spread out before me, as the map of the 
country lay at my feet ! In the afternoon, Cole- 
ridge took me over to AU-Foxden, a romantic 
old family mansion of the St Aubins, where 
Wordsworth lived. It was then in the posses- 
sion of a friend of the poet's, who gave him the 
free use of it. Somehow that period (the time 
just after the French Revolution) was not a time 
when nothing was given for nothing. The mind 
opened, and a softness might be perceived 
coming over the heart of individuals, beneath 
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" the scales that fence ** our self-interest. 
Wordsworth himself was from home, but his 
sister kept house, and set before us a frugal re- 
past ; and we had free access to her brother's 
poems, the * Lyrical Ballads/ which were still in 
manuscript, or in the form of ^Sybilline Leaves/ 
I dipped into a few of these with great satis&c- 
tion, and with the faith of a novice. I slept 
that night in an old room with blue hangings, 
and covered with the round-faced family-por- 
traits of the age of George I and II, and from 
the wooded declivity of the adjoining park that 
overlooked my window, at the dawn of day, 
could 

" hear the loud stag speak." 

In the outset of life (and particularly at this 
time I felt it so) our imagination has a body 
to it. We are in a state between sleeping 
and waking, and have indistinct but glorious 
glimpses of strange shapes, and there is always 
something to come better than what we see. 
As in our dreams the fulness of the blood gives 
warmth and reality to the coinc^e of the brain, 
so in youth our ideas are clothed, and fed, and 
pampered with our good spirits; we breathe 
thick with thoughtiess happiness, the weight 
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of future years presses on the strong pulses of 
the heart, and we repose with undisturbed faith 
in truth and good. As we advance, we exhaust 
our fund of enjoyment and of hope. We are 
no longer wrapped in lamb's'tvool, lulled in 
Elysium. As we taste the pleasures of life, 
their spirit evaporates, the sense palls ; and 
nothing is left but the phantoms, the lifeless 
shadows of what has been I 

That morning, as soon as breakfast was over, 
we strolled out into the park, and seating our- 
selves on the trunk of an old ash-tree that 
stretched along the ground, Coleridge read 
aloud with a sonorous and musical voice, the 
ballad of * Betty Foy/ I was not critically or 
sceptically inclined. I saw touches of truth 
and nature, and took the rest for granted. But 
in the * Thorn,' the 'Mad Mother,' and the 
* Complaint of a Poor Indian Woman,' I felt 
that deeper power and pathos which have been 
since acknowledged, 

** In spite of pride, in erring reason's spite,** 

as the characteristics of this author ; and the 
sense of a new style and a new spirit in poetry 
came over me. It had to me something of the 
effect that arises from the turning up of the 
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fresh soil, or of the first welcome breath of 
Spring, 

" While yet the trembling year is unconfirmed," 

Coleridge and myself walked back to Stowey 
that evening, and his voice sounded high 

** Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix'd fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute,** 

as we passed through echoing grove, by fairy 
stream or waterfall, gleaming in the summer 
moonlight ! He lamented that Wordsworth was 
not prone enough to believe in the traditional 
superstitions of the place, and that there was 
a something corporeal, a nuUter-of-facU^itss^ a 
clinging to the palpable, or often to the petty, in 
his poetry, in consequence. His genius was 
not a spirit that descended to him through the 
air ; it sprung out of the ground like a flower, 
or unfolded itself from a green spray, on which 
the goldfinch sang. He said, however (if I re- 
member right), that this objection must be con- 
fined to his descriptive pieces, that his philo- 
sophic poetry had a grand and comprehensive 
spirit in it, so that his soul seemed to inhabit 
the universe like a palace, and to discover truth 
by intuition, rather than by deduction. The 
next day Wordsworth arrived from Bristol at 
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Coleridge's cottage. I think I see him now. 
He answered in some degree to his friend's 
description of him, but was more gaunt and 
Don Quixote-like. He was quaintly dressed 
(according to the costume of that unconstrained 
period) in a brown fustian jacket and striped 
pantaloons. There was something of a roU^ 
a lounge in his gait, not unlike his own * Peter 
Bell.' There was a severe, worn pressure of 
thought about his temples, a fire in his eye 
(as if he saw something in objects more than the 
outward appearance), an intense, high, narrow 
forehead, a Roman nose, cheeks furrowed by 
strong purpose and feeling, and a convulsive 
inclination to laughter about the mouth, a good 
deal at variance with the solemn, stately ex- 
pression of the rest of his face. Chantry's bust 
wants the marking traits; but he was teazed 
into making it regular and heavy: Haydon's 
head of him, introduced into the Entrance of 
Christ into Jerusalem^ is the most like his 
drooping weight of thought and expression. He 
sat down and talked very naturally and freely, 
with a mixture of clear gushing accents in his 
voice, a deep guttural intonation, and a strong 
tincture of the northern burr, like the crust on 
wine. . He instantly began to make havoc of 
the half of. a Cheshire cheese on the table, and 
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flftid tnumphantly that ^^ his marriage with ex« 
perience had not been so productive as Mr 
Southey's in teaching him a knowledge of the 
good things of this life." He had been to see 
the * Castle Spectre' by Monk Lewis, while at 
Bristol, and described it very well. He said 
" it fitted the taste of the audience like a glove." 
This ad captandum merit was however by no 
meana a recommendation of it, according to the 
severe principles of the new school, which reject 
rather than court popular effect. Wordsworth, 
looking out of the low, latticed window, said, 
^^How beautifully the sun sets on that yellow 
bank ! " I thought within myself, " With what 
eyes. these poets see nature!" and ever after, 
when I saw the sun-set stream upon the objects 
&cing it, conceived I had made a discovery, 
or thanked Mr Wordsworth for having made 
one for me ! We went over to AU-Foxden 
again the day following, and Wordsworth read 
us the story of* Peter Bell' in the open air; 
and the comment made upon it by his face 
and voice was very different from that of some 
later critics! Whatever might be thought of 
the poem, '* his face was as a book where men 
might read strange matters," and he announced 
the fete of his hero in prophetic tones. There 
is a chaunt in the recitation both of Coleridge 
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and Wordsworth, which acts as a spell upon 
the hearer, and disarms the judgment. Perhaps 
they have deceived themselves by making ha- 
bitual use of this ambiguous accompaniment. 
Coleridge's manner is more full, animated, and 
varied ; Wordsworth's more equable, sustained, 
and internal. The one might be termed more 
dramatic^ the other more lyrical. Coleridge has 
told me that he himself liked to compose in 
walking over uneven ground, or breaking 
through the straggling branches of a copse- 
wood; whereas Wordsworth always wrote (if 
he could) walking up and down a straight 
gravel-walk, or in some spot where the con- 
tinuity of his verse met with no collateral inter- 
ruption. Returning that same evening, I got 
into a metaphysical argument with Wordsworth, 
while Coleridge was explaining the different 
notes of the nightingale to his sister, in which 
we neither of us succeeded in making ourselves 
perfectly clear and intelligible. Thus I passed 
three weeks at Nether Stowey and in the neigh- 
bourhood, generally devoting the afternoons to 
a delightful chat in an arbour made of bark 
by the poet's friend Tom Poole, sitting under 
two fine elm-trees, and listening to the bees 
humming round us, while we quaffed our JUp. 
It was agreed, among other things, that we 
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should make a jaunt down the Bristol-Channel, 
as far as Linton. We set off together on foot, 
Coleridge, John Chester, and I. This Chester 
was a native of Nether Stowey, one of those 
who were attracted to Coleridge's discourse as 
flies are to honey, or bees in swarming-time 
to the sound of a brass pan. He ^^ followed 
in the chace, like a dog who hunts, not like one 
that made up the cry.'' He had on a brown 
cloth coat, boots, and corduroy breeches, was 
low in stature, bow-legged, had a drag in his 
walk like a drover, which he assisted by a hazel 
switch, and kept on a sort of trot by the side of 
Coleridge, like a running footman by a state 
coach, that he might not lose a syllable or 
sound, that fell from Coleridge's lips. He told 
me his private opinion, that Coleridge was a 
wonderful man. He scarcely opened his lips, 
much less offered an opinion the whole way : 
yet of the three, had I to choose durinjg that , 
journey, I would be John Chester. He af);er- 
wards followed Coleridge into^ Germany, wher^- * 
the Kantean philosophers were puzzled .how to 
bring him under any of their categories. When 
he sat down at table with his i^ol^ John's felicity 
was complete; Sir Walter Scott's, or Mr Black- 
wood's, when they sat tlown at the same table 
with the King, was not more so. We passed 
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Dunster on our right, a small town between the 
brow of a hill and the sea. I remember eyeing 
it wistfully as it lay below us : contrasted with 
the woody scene around, it looked as clear, as 
pure, as embrowned and ideal as any landscape 
I have seen since, of Caspar Poussin's or Do- 
menichino's. We had a long day's march — 
(our feet kept time to the echoes of Coleridge's 
tongue) — through Minehead and by the Blue 
Anchor, and on to Linton, which we did not 
reach till near midnight, and where we had 
some difficulty in making a lodgment. We 
however knocked the people of the house up 
at last, and we were repaid for our appre^ 
hensions and fatigue by some excellent rashers 
of fried bacon and eggs. The view in coming 
along had been splendid. We walked for miles 
and miles on dark brown heaths overlooking 
the Channel, with the Welsh hills beyond, and 
at times descended into little sheltered valleys 
close by the sea-side, with a smuggler's face 
scowling by us, and then had to ascend conical 
hills with a path winding up through a coppice 
to a barren top, like a monk's shaven crown^ 
from one of which I pointed out to Coleridge's 
notice the bfire masts of a vessel on the very 
edge of the horizon and within the red-orbed 
fiisk of the setting sun, like bis own spectre-ship 
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in the * Ancient Mariner/ At Linton the cha- 
racter of the sea-coast becomes more marked 
and rugged. There is a place called the Valley 
of Rocks (I suspect this was only the poetical 
name for it) bedded among precipices over- 
hanging the sea, with rocky caverns beneath, 
into which the waves dash, and where the sea- 
gull for ever wheels its screaming flight. On 
the tops of these are huge stones thrown trans- 
verse, as if an earthquake had tossed them 
there, and behind these is a fretwork of per- 
pendicular rocks, something like the Gianfs 
Causeway. A thunder-storm came on while we 
were at the inn, and Coleridge was running out 
bareheaded to enjoy the commotion of the ele- 
ments in the Valley of Rocks, but as if in spite, 
the clouds only muttered a few angry sounds, 
and let fall a few refreshing drops. Coleridge 
told me that he and Wordsworth were to have 
made this place the scene of a prose-tale, which 
was to have been in the manner of, but far 
superior to, the * Death of Abel/ but they had 
relinquished the design. In the morning of 
the second day, we breakfasted luxuriously in 
an old-&shioned parlour, on tea, toast, e^s, and 
honey, in the very sight of the bee-hives from 
which it had been taken, and a garden full 
of thyme and wild flowers that had produced it 
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On this occasion Coleridge spoke of Virgil's 
* Georgics/ but not well. I do not think he 
had much feeling for the classical or elegant. 
It was in this room that we found a little 
worn-out copy of the * Seasons/ lying in a 
window-seat, on which Coleridge exclaimed, 
" That is true feme ! " He said Thomson was 
a great poet, rather than a good one ; his style 
was as meretricious as his thoughts were natural. 
He spoke of Cowper as the best modem poet 
He said the * Lyrical Ballads ' were an experi* 
ment about to be tried by him and Wordsworth, 
to see how fer the public taste would endure 
poetry written in a more natural and simple 
style than had hitherto been attempted ; totally 
discarding the artifices of poetical diction, and 
making use only of such words as had probably 
been common in the most ordinary language since 
the days of Heniy H, Some comparison was 
introduced between Shakspeare and Milton. 
He said "he hardly knew which to prefer. 
Shakspeare seemed to him a mere stripling in 
the art; he was as tall and as strong, with infi- 
nitely more activity than Milton, but he never 
appeared to have come to man's estate; or if 
he had, he would not have been a man, but 
a monster." He spoke with contempt of Gray, 
and with intolerance of Pope. He did not like 
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the versification of the latter. He observed that 
"the ears of these couplet-writers might be 
charged with having short memories, that could 
not retain the harmony of whole passages." He 
thought little of Junius as a writer; he had 
a dislike of Dr Johnson ; and a much higher 
opinion of Burke as an orator and politiciaii, 
than of Fox or Pitt. He however thought him 
very inferior in richness of style and imagery to 
some of our elder prose writers, particularly 
Jeremy Taylor. He liked Richardson, but not 
Fielding; nor could I get him to enter into 
the merits of * Caleb Williams.'* In short, he 
was profound and discriminating with respect 
to those authors whom he liked, and where 
he gave his judgment fair play ; capricious, per- 
verse, and prejudiced in his antipathies and 
distastes. We loitered on the " ribbed sea- 
sands," in such talk as this a whole morning, 
and I recollect met with a curious sea-weed^ 

* He had no idea of pictores, of Claude or Raphael, and 
at this time I had as little as he. He sometimes gives a 
striking account at present of the Cartoons at Pisa» by 
Buffamaico and others ; of one in particular, where Death is 
seen in the . air brandishing his scythe, and the great and 
mighty of the earth shudder at his approach, while the 
beggars and the wretched kneel to him as their deliverer. 
Ho would of course understand so broad and fine a moral as 
this at any time. 
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of which John Chester told us the country 
name ! A fisherman gave Coleridge an account 
of a boy that had been drowned the day before, 
and that they had tried to save him at the risk 
of their own lives. He said " he did not know 
how it was that they ventured, but. Sir, we have 
a nature towards one another." This expression, 
Coleridge remarked to me, was a fine illustra- 
tion of that theory of disinterestedness which 
I (in common with Butler) had adopted. I 
broached to him an argument of mine to prove 
that likeness was not mere association of ideas. 
I said that the mark in the sand put one in 
mind of a man's foot, not because it was part of 
a former impression of a man's foot (for it was 
quite new), but because it was like the shape 
of a man's foot. He assented to the justness of 
this distinction (which I have explained at 
length elsewhere, for the benefit of the curious) 
and John Chester listened ; not from any in- 
terest in the subject, but because he was asto- 
nished that I should be able to suggest any 
thing to Coleridge that he did not already 
know. We returned on the third morning, 
and Coleridge remarked the silent cottage- 
smoke curling up the valleys where, a few 
evenings before, we had seen the lights gleam- 
ing through the dark. 
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In a day or two after we arrived at Stoweyt 
we set out, I on my return home, and he for 
Germany. It was a Sunday morning, and he 
was to preach that day . for Dr Toulmin of 
Taunton. I asked him if he had prepared 
any thing for the occasion ? Ha said he had 
not even thoi^ght of the te:(t, but should as 
soon as we parted. . I did not go to hear him,-r- 
this was a fault, — but we met in the evemng 
at Bridgewater. The next day we had a long 
day's walk to Bristol, and sat down, I recollect, 
by a well-side on the road, to cool ourselves 
and satisfy our thirst, when Coleridge repeated 
to me some descriptive lines from his tragedy of 
* Remorse ;' which I must say became his mouth 
and that occasion better than they, some years 
after, did Mr EUiston's and the Drury-lane 
boards, — 

" Oh memory ! shield me from the world's poor strife, 
And give those scenes thine everlasting life." 

I saw no more of him for a year or two, 
during which period he had been wandering in 
the Hartz Forest in Germany; and his return 
was cometary, meteorous, unlike his setting out. 
It was not till some time after that I knew 
his friends Lamb and Southey. The last always 
appears to me (as I first saw him) with a 
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common-place book under his arm, and the 
first with a bon-mot in his mouth. It was at 
Godwin's that I met him with Holcroft and 
Coleridge, where they were disputing fiercely 
which was the best — Man as he was, or man 
as he is to be. *^ Give me," says Lamb, ** man 
as he is not to be/' This saying ^was the her 
ginning of a friendship between us, which I 
believe still continues. — Enough of this for 
the present. 

• '' But there is matter for another rhyme, 
And I to this may add a second tale.*" 
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ESSAY XX. 
THE SHYNESS OF SCHOLARS. 



*^ And of his port as meek as is a maid.** 

Scholars lead a contemplative and retired life, 
both which circumstances must be supposed to 
contribute to the effect in question. A life of 
study is also conversant with high and ideal 
models, which gives an ambitious turn to the 
mind ; and pride is nearly akin to delicacy of 
feeling. 

That a life of privacy and obscurity should 
render its votaries bashful and awkward, or unfit 
them for the routine of society, from the want 
both of a habit of going into company and from 
ignorance of its usages, is obvious to remark. 
No one can be expected to do that well or with- 
out a certain degree of hesitation and restraint, 
which he is not accustomed to do except on 
particular occasions, and at rare intervals. You 
might as rationally set a scholar or a clown on a 
tight-rope and expect them to dance gracefully 
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and with every appearance of ease, as introduce 
either into the gay, laughing circle, and suppose 
that he will acquit himself handsomely and 
come off with applause in the retailing of anec- 
dote or the interchange of repartee. "If you 
have not seen the Court, your manners must be 
naught ; and if your manners are naught, you 
must be damned," according to Touchstone's 
reasoning. The other cause lies rather deeper, 
and is so far better worth considering, perhaps. 
A student, then, that is, a man who condemns 
himself to toil for a length of time and through 
a number of volumes in order to arrive at a 
conclusion, naturally loses that smartness and 
ease which distinguish the gay and thoughtless 
rattler. There is a certain elasticity of move- 
ment and hey-day of the animal spirits seldom 
to be met with but in those who have never 
cared for any thing beyond the moment, or 
looked lower than the sur&ce. The scholar 
having to encounter doubts and difficulties on 
all hands, and indeed to apply by way of prefer- 
ence to those subjects which are most beset 
with mystery, becomes hesitating, sceptical, 
irresolute, absent, dull. All the processes of his 
mind are slow, cautious, circuitous, instead of 
being prompt, heedless, straightforward. Find- 
ing the intricacies of the path increase upon him 
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in every direction, this can hardly be supposed 
to add to the lightness of his step, the confidence 
of his brow as he advances. He does not skim 
the surface, but dives under it like the mole to 
make his way darkling, by imperceptible 
degrees, and throwing up heaps of dirt and 
rubbish over his head to track his progress. He 
is therefore startled at any sudden light, puzzled 
by any casual question, taken unawares and at 
a disadvantage in every critical emergency. 
He must have time given him to collect his 
thoughts, to consider objections, to make farther 
inquiries, and come to no conclusion at last. 
This is very different from the dashing, off-hand 
manner of the mere man of business or fashion ; 
and he who is repeatedly found in situations to 
which he is unequal (particularly if he is of a 
reflecting and candid temper) will be apt to 
look foolish, and to lose both his countenance and 
his confidence in himself — at least as to the 
opinion others entertain of him, and the figure 
he is likely on any occasion to make in the eyes 
of the world. The course of his studies has not 
made him wise, but has taught him the uncer- 
tainty of wisdom ; and has supplied him with 
excellent reasons for suspending his judgment, 
when another would throw the casting-weight 

VOL. II. p p 
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of his own presumption or interest into the 
scale. 

The inquirer after truth learns to take nothing 
for granted ; least of all, to make an assumption 
of his own superior merits. He would have 
nothing proceed without proper proofs and an 
exact scrutiny; and would neither be imposed 
upon himself, nor impose upon others by shal- 
low and hasty appearances. It takes years of 
patient toil and devoted enthusiasm to master 
any art or science ; and after all, the success is 
doubtful. He infers that other triumphs must 
be prepared in like manner at an humble dis- 
tance : he cannot bring himself to imagine that 
any object worth seizing on or deserving of 
regard, can be carried by a coup de main. So 
fat from being proud or puffed up by them, 
he would be ashamed and degraded in his own 
opinion by any advantages that were to be 
obtained by such cheap and vulgar means as 
putting a good fietce on the matter, as strutting 
and vapouring about his own pretensions. He 
would not place himself on a level with bullies 
or coxcombs ; nor believe that those whose 
favour he covets, can be the diipes of either. 
Whatever is excellent in his fanciful creed is 
hard of attainment; and he would (perhaps 
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absurdly enough) have the means in all cases 
answerable to the end. He knows that there 
are difficulties in his favourite pursuits to puzzle 
the will, to tire the patience, to unbrace the 
strongest nerves, and make the stoutest courage 
quail ; and he would fain think that if there is 
any object more worthy than another to call 
forth the earnest solicitude, the hopes and fears 
of a wise man, and to make his heart yearn 
within him at the most distant prospect of 
success, this precious prize in the grand lottery 
of life is not to be had for the asking for, or 
from the mere easy indifference or overbearing 
effrontery with which you put in your claim. 
He is aware that it will be long enough before 
any one paints a fine picture by walking up and 
down and admiring himself in the glass; or 
writes a fine poem by being delighted with the 
sound of his own voice ; or solves a single pro- 
blem in philosophy by swaggering and haughty 
airs. He conceives that it is the same with the 
way of the world — ^woos the fair as he woos the 
Muse ; in conversation never puts in a word till 
he has something better to say than any one else 
in the room ; in business never strikes while 
the iron is hot, and flings away all his advan- 
tages by endeavouring to prove to his own and 
the satisfaction of others, that he is clearly 
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entitled to them. It never once enters into his 
head (till it is too late) that impudence is the 
current coin in the affairs of life ; that he who 
doubts his own merit, never has credit given 
him by others; that Fortune does not stay to 
have her overtures canvassed ; that he who 
neglects opportunity, can seldom command it a 
second time; that the world judge by appear- 
ances, not by realities ; and that they sympa- 
thise more readily with those who are prompt to 
do themselve justice, and to show off their various 
qualifications or enforce their pretensions to the 
utmost, than with those who wait for others to 
award their claims, and carry their fastidious 
refinement into helplessness and imbecility. Thus 
" fools rush in where angels fear to tread ;" and 
modest merit finds to its cost, that the bold hand 
and dauntless brow succeed where timidity and 
bashfulness are pushed aside; that the gay, 
laughing eye is preferred to dejection and gloom, 
health and animal spirits to the shattered, sickly 
frame and trembling nerves; and that to suc- 
ceed in life, a man should carry about with 
him the outward and incontrovertible signs of 
success, and of his satisfaction with himself and 
his prospects, instead of plaguing every body 
near him with fantastical scruples and his ridi- 
culous anxiety to realise an unattainable standard 
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of perfection. From holding back himself, the 
speculative enthusiast is thrust back by others : 
his pretensions are insulted and trampled on; 
and the repeated and pointed repulses he meets 
with, make him still more unwilling to encoun- 
ter, and more unable to contend with those that 
await him in the prosecution of his career. He 
therefore retires from the contest altogether, or 
remains in the back-groimd, a passive but un- 
easy spectator of a scene, in which he finds from 
experience, that confidence, alertness, and super- 
ficial acquirements are of more avail than all 
the refinement and delicacy in the world. 
Action, in truth, is referable chiefly to quick- 
ness and strength of resolution, rather than 
to depth of reasoning or scrupulous nicety: 
again, it is to be presumed that those who show 
a proper reliance on themselves, will not betray 
the trust we place in them through pusillanimity 
or want of spirit : in what relates to the opinion 
of others, which is often formed hastily and on 
slight acquaintance, much must be allowed to 
what strikes the senses, to what excites the 
imagination; and in all popular worldly 
schemes, popular and worldly means must be 
resorted to, instead of depending wholly on the 
hidden and intrinsic merits of the case. 
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" In peace, there's DOthinf so becomes a man 
As modest stillness, and humility : 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears. 
Then imitate the action of the tyger ; 
Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
Disguise fair nature with hard-fairour*d rage : 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect ; 
Let it pry through the portage of the head. 
Like the brass cannon ; let the brow o*erwhelm it. 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O'erhang and jutty his confounded base, 
Swiird with the wild and wasteful ocean/' 

This advice (sensible as it is) is abhorrent to 
the nature of a man who is accustomed to place 
all his hopes of victory in reasoning and re- 
flection only. The noisy, rude, gratuitous suc- 
cess of those who have taken so much less pains 
to deserve it, disgusts and disheartens him — he 
loses his self-possession and self-esteem, has no 
standard left by which to measure himself or 
others, and as he cannot be brought to admire 
them, persuades himself at last that the blame 
rests with himself; and instead of bespeaking a 
fashionable dress, learning to bow, or taking a 
few lessons in boxing or fencing to brace his 
nerves and raise his spirits, aggravates all his 
former faults by way of repairing them, grows 
more jealous of the propriety of every word and 
look, lowers his voice into a whisper, gives his 
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style the last polish, reconsiders his argumentSi 
refines his sentiments till they evaporate in a 
sigh, and thus satisfies himself that he can hardly 
fail ; that men judge impartially in the end, that 
the public will sooner or later do him justice, 
Fortune smile, and the Fair no longer be averse! 
Oh malore! He is just where he was, or ten 
times worse off than ever. 

There is another circumstance that tends not 
a little to perplex the judgment, and add to the 
difficulties of the retired student, when he comes 
oat into the world. He is like one dropped 
from the clouds. He has hitherto conversed 
chiefly with historic personages and abstract 
propositions, and has no just notion of actual 
men and things. He does not well know how 
to reconcile the sweeping conclusions he has 
been taught to indulge in to the cautious and 
pliant maxims of the world, nor how to compare 
himself, an inhabitant of Utopia, with sublunary 
mortals. He has been habituated all his life to 
look up to a few great names handed down by 
virtue or science as the "Gods of his idolatry,'' 
as the fixed stars in the firmament of reputation, 
and to have some respect for himself and other 
learned men as votaries at the shrine and as 
appreciating the merits of their idol ; but all the 
rest of the world, who are neither the objects of 
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this sort of homage, nor concerned as a sort of 
priesthood in collecting and paying it, he looks 
upon as actually nobody, or as worms crawling 
upon the face of the earth without intellectual 
value or pretensions. He is, therefore, a little 
surprised and shocked to find, when he deigns 
to mingle with his fellows, those every-day 
mortals, on ordinary terms, that they are of a 
height nearly equal to himself, that they have 
words, ideas, feelings in common with the "best, 
and are not the mere cyphers he had been led 
to consider them. From having under-rated, 
he comes to over-rate them. Having dreamt of 
no such thing, he is more struck with what he 
finds than perhaps it deserves; magnifies the 
least glimpse of sense or humour into sterling 
wit or wisdom; is startled by any objection 
from so unexpected a quarter ; thinks his own 
advantages of no avail, because they are not the 
only ones, and shrinks from an encounter with 
weapons he has not been used to, and from a 
struggle by which he feels himself degraded. 
The Knight of La Mancha when soundly beaten 
by the packstaves of the Yanguesian carriers, 
laid all the blame on his having condescended 
to fight with plebeians. The pride of learning 
comes in to aid the awkwardness and bashfulness 
of the inexperienced novice, converting his want 
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of success into the shame and mortification of 
defeat in what he hahitually considers as a con- 
test with inferiors. Indeed, those will always 
he found to suhmit with the worst grace to any 
check or reverse of this kind in common con- 
versation or reasoning, who have heen taught to 
set the most exclusive and disproportioned value 
on letters : and the most enlightened and accom- 
plished scholars will he less likely to he humhled 
or put to the blush by the display of common 
sense or native talent, than the more ignorant, 
self-sufficient, and pedantic among the learned ; 
for that ignorance, self-sufficiency, and pedantry, 
are sometimes to be reckoned among the attri- 
butes of learning, cannot be disputed. These 
qualities are not very reconcilable with modest 
merit ; but they are quite consistent with a great 
deal of blundeiing, confusion, and want of tact 
in the commerce of the world. The genuine 
scholar retires from an unequal conflict into 
silence and obscurity : the pedant swells into 
self-importance, and renders himself conspicuous 
by pompous arrogance and absurdity ! 

It is hard upon those who have ever taken 
pains or done any thing to distinguish them- 
selves, that they are seldom the trumpeters of 
their own achievements; and 1 believe it may 
be laid down as a rule, that we receive just as 
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much homage from others as we exact from 
them by our own declarations, looks, and 
manner. But no one who has performed any- 
thing great looks big upon it : those who have 
any thing to boast of are generally silent on that 
head, and altogether shy of the subject. With 
Coriolanus, they ** will not have their nothings 
monster'd." From familiarity, his own acquire- 
ments do not appear so extraordinary to the 
individual as to others ; and there is a natural 
want of sympathy in this respect. No one who 
is really capable of great things is proud or vain 
of his success ; for he thinks more of what he 
had hoped or has failed to do, th^ of what he 
has done.' A habit of extreme exertion, or of 
anxious suspense, is not one of buoyant, over- 
weening self-complacency : those who have all 
their lives tasked their faculties to the utmost, 
may be supposed to have quite enough to do 
without having much disposition left to anticipate 
their success with confidence, or to glory in it 
afterwards. The labours of the mind, like the 
drudgery of the body, depress and take away 
the usual alacrity of the spirits. Nor can such 
persons be lifted up with the event ; for the im 
pression of the consequences to result from any 
arduous undertaking must be light and vain, 
compared with the toil and anxiety accompany- 
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ing it. It is only those who have done nothing, 
who fancy they can do every thing; or who 
have leisure and inclination to admire them- 
selves. To sit before a glass and smile delighted 
at our own image, is merely a tax on our egotism 
and self-conceit; and these are resources not 
easily exhausted in some persons; or if they 
are, the deficiency is supplied by flatterers who 
surround the vain, like a natural atmosphere. 
Fools who take all their opinions at second-hand 
cannot resist the coxcomb's delight in himself; 
or it might be said that folly is the natural 
mirror of vanity. The greatest heroes, it has 
often been observed, do not show it in their 
faces ; nor do philosophers affect to be thought 
wise. Little minds triumph on small occasions, 
or over puny competitors : the loftiest wish for 
higher opportunities of signalising themselves, 
or compare themselves with ihose models that 
leave them no room for flippant exultation. 
Either great things are accomplished with 
labour and pains, which stamp their impression 
on the general character and tone of feeling ; or 
if this should not be the case (as sometimes 
happens), and they are the effect of genius and 
a happiness of nature, then they cost too little 
to be much thought of, and we rather wonder at 
others for admiring them, than at ourselves for 
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having performed them. " Vix ea nostra voco " 
— is the motto of spontaneous talent; and in 
neither case is conceit the exuberant growth of 
great original power or of great attainments. 

In one particular, the uneducated man carries 
it hollow against the man of thought and refine- 
ment : the first can shoot in the bng bow, which 
the last cannot for the life of him. He who has 
spent the best part of his time and wasted his 
best powers in endeavouring to answer the 
question — " What is truth ?" — scorns a lie, and 
every thing making the smallest approach to 
one. His mind by habit has become tenacious 
of, devoted to the truth. The grossness and 
vulgarity of falsehood shock the delicacy of his 
perceptions, as much as it would shock the 
finest artist to be obliged to daub in a sign-post, 
or scrawl a caricature. He cannot make up 
his mind to derive any benefit from so pitiful 
and disgusting a source. Tell me that a man 
is a metaphysician, and at the same time that 
he is given to shallow and sordid boasting, and 
I will not believe you. After striving to raise 
himself to an equality with truth and nature by 
patient investigation and refined distinctions 
(which few can make) — whether he succeed or 
fail, he cannot stoop to acquire a spurious repu* 
tation, or to advance himself or lessen others by 
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paltry artifice and idle rbodomontade, which 
are in every one's power who has never known 
the value or undergone the labour of discovering 
a single truth. Gross personal and local in- 
terests bear the principal sway with the ignorant 
or mere man of the world, who considers not 
what things are in themselves, but what they 
are to him : the man of science attaches a higher 
importance to, because he finds a more constant 
pleasure in the contemplation and pursuit of 
general and abstracted truths. Philosophy also 
teaches self-knowledge ; and self-knowledge 
strikes equally at the root of any inordinate 
opinion of ourselves, or wish to impress others 
with idle admiration. Mathematicians have 
been remarked for persons of strict probity and 
a conscientious and somewhat literal turn of 
mind.* But are poets and romance-writers 
equally scrupulous and severe judges of them- 
selves, and martyrs to right principle ? I cannot 
acquit them of the charge of vanity, and a wish 
to aggrandise themselves in the eyes of the 
world, at the expense of a little false com- 
plaisance (what wonder when the world are so 

* I have heard it said that carpenters, who do every thing 
by the square and line, are honest men, and I am willing to 
suppose it. Sbakspeare, in the * Midsummer Night's Dream,* 
makes Snug the Joiner the moral man of the piece. 
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prone to admire, and they are so spoiled by 
indulgence in self-pleasing fancies?) — ^but in 
general they are too much taken up with their 
ideal creations, which have also a truth and 
keeping of their own, to misrepresent or 
exaggerate matters of fact, or to trouble their 
heads about them. The poet's waking thoughts 
are dreams : the liar has all his wits and senses 
about him, and thinks only of astonishing his 
hearers by some worthless assertion, a mixture 
of impudence and cunning. But what shall 
we say of the clergy and the priests of all 
countries ? Are they not men of learning ? And 
are they not, with few exceptions, noted for 
imposture and time-serving, much more than 
for a love of truth and candour? They are 
good subjects, it is true; bound to keep the 
peace, and hired to maintain certain opinions, 
not to inquire into them. So this is an exception 
to the rule, such as might be expected. I speak 
of the natural tendencies of things, and not of 
the false bias that may be given to them by 
their forced combination with other principles. 

The worst effect of this depression of spirits, 
or of the " scholar's melancholy," here spoken 
of, is when it leads a man, from a distrust of 
himself, to seek for low company, or to forget it 
by matching below himself. Gray is to be 
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pitied, whose extreme diffidence or fastidious- 
ness was such as to prevent his associating with 
his fellow collegians, or mingling with the herd, 
till at length, like the owl, shutting himself up 
from society and daylight, he was himted and 
hooted at like the owl whenever he chanced 
to appear, and was even assailed and disturbed 
in the haunts in which ^^he held his solitary 
reign." He was driven from college to college, 
and subjected to a persecution the more har- 
rassing to a person of his indolent and retired 
habits. But he only shrunk the more within 
himself in consequence — read over his favourite 
authors— corresponded with his distant friends 
— was terrified out of his wits at the bare idea 
of having his portrait prefixed to his works ; and 
probably died from nervous agitation at the 
publicity into which his name had been forced 
by his learning, taste, and genius. This monas- 
tic seclusion and reserve is, however, better 
than a career such as Porson's; who from not 
liking the restraints, or not possessing the ex- 
terior recommendations of good society, addicted 
himself to the lowest indulgences, spent his 
days and nights in cider-cellars and pot-houses, 
cared not with whom or where he was, so that 
he had somebody to talk to and something to 
drink, " from humble porter to imperial tokay " 
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(a liquidy according to his own pun), and fell a 
martyr, in all likelihood, to what in the first 
instance was pure mauvaise honte. Nothing could 
overcome this propensity to low society and sot- 
ting, but the having something to do, which 
required his whole attention and faculties ; and 
then he shut himself up for weeks together in 
his chambers, or at the University, to collate 
old manuscripts, or edite a Greek tragedy, or 
expose a grave pedant, without seeing a single 
boon-companion, or touching a glass of wine. 
I saw him once at the London Institution with a 
large patch of coarse brown paper on his nose, 
the skirts of his rusty black coat hung with 
cobwebs, and talking in a tone of suavity, 
approaching to condescension, to one of the 
managers. It is a pity that men should so lose 
themselves from a certain awkwardness and 
rusticity at the outset. But did not Sheridan 
make the same melancholy ending, and run the 
rame fatal career, though in a higher and more 
brilliant circle ? He did ; and though not from 
exactly the same cause (for no one could accuse 
Sheridan's purple nose and flashing eye of a 
bashfulness — ^'modest as morning when she 
coldly eyes the youthfiil Phoebus I'*) — yet it was 
perhaps from one nearly allied to it, namely, 
the want of that noble independence and confi- 
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dence in its own resources which slionld distin- 
guish genius, and the dangerous ambition to 
get sponsors and vouchers for it in persons of 
rank and fashion. The affectation of the society 
of lords is as mean and low-minded as the love 
of that of coblers and tapsters. It is that cob- 
lers and tapsters may admire, that we wish to 
be seen in the company of thtlr betters. The 
tone of literary patronage is better than it was 
a hundred or a hundred and fifty years ago. 
What dramatic author would think now of 
getting a lady of quality to take a box at the 
first night of a play to prevent its being 
damned by the pit? Do we not read the 
account of Parson Adams taking his ale in 
Squire Booby's kitchen with mingled incredu- 
lity and shame ? At present literature has, to 
a considerable degree, found its level, and is 
hardly in danger, "deprived of its natural 
patrons and protectors, the great and noble, of 
being trodden in the mire, and trampled under 
the hoofs of a swinish multitude " — though it 
can never again hope, to be what learning once 
was in the persons of the priesthood, the lord 
and sovereign of principalities and powers. 
Fool that it was ever to forego its privileges, 
and loosen the strong hold it had on opinion in 
bigotry and superstition ! 

VOL. II. E E 
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I remember hearing a lady of great sense and 
acuteness speak of it as a painful consequence 
of the natural shyness of scholars, that from the 
want of a certain address, or an acquaintance 
with the common forms of society, they despair 
of making themselves agreeable to women of 
education and a certain rank in life, and throw 
away their fine sentiments and romantic tender- 
ness on chambermaids and mantua-makers. 
Not daring to hope for success where it would 
be most desirable, yet anxious to realise in some 
way the dream of books and of their youth, 
they are willing to accept a return of affection 
which they count upon as a tribute of gratitude 
in those of lower circumstances (as if gratitude 
were ever bought by interest) and take up with 
the first Dulcinea del Toboso that they meet 
with, when, would they only try the experi- 
ment, they might do much better. Perhaps so : 
but there is here also a mixture of pride as well 
as modesty. The scholar is not only apprehen-. 
sive of not meeting with, a return of fondness 
where it might be most advantageous to him ; 
but he is afraid of subjecting his self-love to the 
mortification of a repulse, and to, the reproach 
of aiming at a prize far beyond his deserts. 
Besides, living (as he does) in an ideal world, 
he has it in his option to clothe his Goddess 
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(be she who or what she may), with all the 
perfections his heart doats on ; and he works lip 
a dowdy of this ambiguous description d son 
grSf as an artist does a piece of dull clay, 
or the poet the sketch 6f some unrivalled he- 
roine. The contrast is also the greater (and 
not the less gratifying as being his own dis* 
covery) between his favourite figure and the 
back-ground of her original circumstances; 
and he likes her the better, inasmuch as, like 
himself, she owes all to her own merit — and his 
notice ! 

Possibly, the best cure for this fetlse modesty, 
and for the uneasiness and extravagances it 
occasions, would be, for the retired and ab- 
strngted student to consider that he properly 
belongs to .pother sphere of action, remote 
from the scenes of ^oi^l?^^ ^^^^9 ^^d may plead 
the excuse of ignorance,"' Und the privilege 
granted to strangers and to those who do not 
speak the same language. If any one is travel- 
ling in a foreign diligence, he is not expected 
to shine nor to put himself forward, nor need he 
be out of countenance because he cannot : he has 
only to conform as well as he can to his new 
and temporary situation, and to study common 
propriety and simplicity of manners. Every 
thing has its own limits, a little centre of its 
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own, round wbich it moves; so that our true 
wisdom lies in keeping to our own walk in life, 
however humble or obscure, and being satisfied 
if we can succeed in it. The best of us can do 
no more, and we shall only become ridiculous 
or unhappy by attempting it. We are ashamed, 
because we are at a loss in things to which we 
have no pretensions, and try to remedy our mis- 
takes by committing greater. An overweening 
vanity or self-opinion is, in truth, often at the 
bottom of this weakness ; and we shall be most 
likely to conquer the one by eradicating the 
other, of restricting it within due and moderate 
bounds. 
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THE VATICAN, 



L. The Vatican did not quite answer your 
expectation ? 

H. To say the truth, it was not such a blow 
as the Louvre ; but then it came after it, and 
what is more, at the distance of twenty years. 
To have made the same impression, it should 
have been twenty times as fine; though that 
was scarcely possible, since all that there is fine 
in the Vatican, in Italy, or in the world, was in 
the Louvre when I first saw it, except the fres- 
coes of Raphael and Michael Angelo, which 
could not be transported, without taking the 
walls of the building across the Alps. 

L. And what, may I ask, (for I am curious to 
hear,) did you think of these same frescoes ? 

H. Much the same as before I saw them. 
As far as I could judge, they are very like the 
prints. I do not think the spectator's idea of 
them is enhanced beyond this. The Raphaels, 
of which you have a distinct and admirable 
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view, are somewhat faded — I do not mean in 
colour, but the outline is injured — and the Sibyls 
and Prophets in the Sistine Chapel are painted 
on the ceiling at too great a height for the eye 
to distinguish the faces as accurately as one 
would wish. The features and expressions of 
the figures near the bottom of the * Last Judg- 
ment' are sufficiently plain, and horrible enough 
they are. 

L. What was your opinion of the * Last Judg- 
ment 'itself? 

H. It is literally too big to be seen. It is 
like an immense field of battle, or charnel- 
house, strewed with carcases and naked bodies : 
or it is a shambles of Art. You have huge 
limbs apparently torn from their bodies and 
stuck against the wall : anatomical dissections, 
backs and diaphragms, tumbling '* with hideous 
ruin and combustion down," neither intelligible 
groups, nor perspective, nor colour ; you distin- 
guish the principal figure, that of Christ, only 
from its standing in the centre of the picture, 
on a sort of island of earth, separated from the 
rest of the subject by an inlet of sky. The 
whole is a scene of enormous, ghastly confusion, 
in which you can only make out quantity and 
number, and vast, uncouth masses of bones and 
muscles. It has the incoherence and distortion 
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of a troubled dream, without the shadowiness ; 
every thing is here corporeal and of solid 
dimensions. 

L. But surely there must be something fine 
in the Sibyls and Prophets, from the copies we 
have of them ; justifying the high encomiums of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and of so many others ? 

H. It appears to me that nothing can be finer 
as to form, attitude, and outline. The whole 
conception is so far inimitably noble and just ; 
and all that is felt as wantiug, is a proportion- 
able degree of expression in the countenances, 
though of this I am not sure, for the height (as 
I said before) bafiies a nice scrutiny. They 
looked to me unfinished, vague, and general. 
Like some fabulous figure from the antique, the 
heads were brutal, the bodies divine. Or at 
most, the feces were only continuations of and 
on a par with the physical form, large and bold, 
and with great breadth of drawing, but no more 
the seat of a vivifying spirit, or with a more 
powerful and marked intelligence emanating 
from them, than from the rest of the limbs, the 
hands, or .even drapery. The filling up of the 
mind is, I suspect, wanting, the divina particula 
aurce : there is prodigious and mighty promi- 
nence and grandeur and simplicity in the fea- 
tures, but they are not surcharged with meaning, 
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with thought or passion, like Raphael's, ''the 
rapt soul sitting in the eyes." On the contrary, 
they seem only to be half-informed, and might 
be almost thought asleep. They are fine moulds, 
and contain a capacity of expression, but are 
not bursting, teeming with it. The outward 
material shrine, or tabernacle, is unexception- 
able; but there is not superadded to it a 
revelation of the workings of the mind within. 
The forms in Michael Angelo are objects to 
admire in themselves : those of Raphael are 
merely a language pointing to something be^ 
yond, and foil of this ultimate import. 

L. But does not the difference arise from the 
nature of the subjects ? 

H. I should think, not. Surely, a Sibyl in 
the height of her phrensy, or an inspired Pro- 
phet — "seer blest" — in the act of receiving or 
of announcing the will of the Almighty, is not 
a less fit subject for the most exalted and im- 
passioned expression than an Apostle, a Pope, a 
Saint, or a common man. If you say that these 
persons are not represented in the act of in- 
spired conununication, but in their ordinary 
quiescent state, — granted; but such preter- 
natural workings, as well as the character and 
frame of mind proper for them, must leave 
their shadowings and lofty traces behind them. 
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The face that has once held communion with 
the MoBt High, or been wrought to madness by 
deep thought and passion, or that inly broods 
over its sacred or its magic lore, must be ^^ as a 
book where one may read strange matters/' that 
cannot be opened without a correspondent awe 
and reverence. But here is ^ neither the cloud 
by day nor the pillar of fire by night :" neither 
the blaze of immediate inspiration nor the hal- 
lowed radiance, the mystic gloomy light that 
follows it, so far- as I was able to perceive. I 
think it idle to- say that Michael Angelo painted 
man in the abstract, and so left expression inde- 
tenninate, when he painted prophets and other 
given characters in partictdar. He has painted 
them (ma larger scale, and cast their limbs in a 
gigantic mould to give a dignity and command 
answering to their situations and high calling, 
but I do not see the same high character and 
intensity of thought or purpose impressed upon 
their countenances. Thus, nothing can be 
nobler* or more characteristic th^' the figure of 
the prophet Jeremiah. It is not abstracted, but 
symbolical of the history and functions of the 
individual. The whole figure bends and droops 
under a weight of woe, like a large willow tree 
surcharged with showers. Yet there is no pecu- 
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liar expression of grief in one part more than 
another; the head hangs down despondingly 
indeed, but so do the hands, the clothes, and 
every other part seems to labour under and be 
involved in a complication of distress. Again, 
the prophet Ezra is represented reading, in a 
striking attitude of attention, and with the book 
held close to him as if to lose no part of its 
contents in empty space : — all this is finely 
imagined and designed, but then the book 
reflects back none of its pregnant, hieroglyphic 
meaning on the face, which, though large and 
stately, is an ordinary unimpassioned, and even 
unideal one. Daniel, again, is meant for a face 
of inward thought and musing, but it might 
seem as if the compression of the features were 
produced by external force as much as by invo- 
luntary perplexity. I might extend these 
remarks to this artist's other works; for in- 
stance, to the Moses, of which the form and 
attitude express the utmost dignity and enei^ 
of purpose, but the face wants a something of 
the intelligence and expansive views of the 
Hebrew legislator. It is cut from the same 
block, and by the same bold sweeping hand, 
as the sandals or the drapery. 

Z. Dp you think there is any truth or value 
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in the distinction which assigns to Raphael the 
dramatic, and to Michael Angelo the epic de- 
partment of the art ? 

H. Very little, I confess. It is so far true, 
that Michael Angelo painted single, figures, and 
Raphael chiefly groups; but Michael Angelo 
gave life and action to his figures, though not 
the same expression to the face. I think this 
arose from two circumstances. First, from his 
habits as a sculptor, in which form predominates, 
and in which the fixed lineaments are more 
attended to than the passing inflections, which 
are neither so easily caught nor so well given 
in sculpture as in painting. Secondly, it strikes 
me that Michael Angelo, who was a strong iron- 
built man, sympathised more with the organic 
structure, with bones and muscles, than with 
the more subtle and sensitive workings of that 
fine medullary substance called the brain. He 
compounded man admirably of brass or clay, 
but did not succeed equally in breathing into 
his nostrils the breath of life, of thought or 
feeling. He has less humanity than Raphael, 
and I think that he is also less divine, unless it 
be asserted that the body is less allied to earth 
than the mind. Expression is, after all, the 
principal thing. If Michael Angelo's forms 
have, as I allow, an intellectual character about 
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them and a grestaes&of gustOy so that you would 
almost say '^ his bodies thought ;" his fSaces^ on 
the other hand, have a drossy and material one. 
For example, in the figure of Adam coming 
from the hand of his Creator, the composition, 
which goes on the idea of a being starting into 
life at the touch of Omnipotence, is sublime : — 
the figure of Adam reclined at ease with manly 
freedom and independence, is worthy of the 
original founder of our race ; and the expression 
of the face, implying passive resignation and the 
first consciousness of existence, is in thorough 
keeping — but I see nothing in the countenance 
of the Deity denoting supreme might and 
majesty. The Eve, too, lying extended at the 
foot of the Forbidden Tree, has an elasticity 
and buoyancy about it, that seems as if it could 
bound up from the earth of its own accord, like 
a bow that has been bent. It is all life and 
grace. The action of the head thrown back, 
and the upward look, correspond to the rest. 
The artist was here at home. In like manner, 
in the allegorical figures of Night and Mom at 
Florence, the faces are ugly or distorted, but the 
contour and actions of the limbs express dignity 
and power, in the very highest degree. The 
legs of the figure of Night, in particular, are 
twisted into the involutions of a serpent's folds ; 
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the neck is curved like the horse's, and is clothed 
with thunder. 

Z. What, then, is the precise difference be- 
tween him and Raphael, according to your con- 
ception ? 

H. As far as I can explain the matter, it 
seems to me that Michael Angelo's forms are 
finer, but that Raphael's are more fraught with 
meaning ; that the rigid outline and disposable 
masses in the first are more grand and imposing, 
but that Raphael puts a greater proportion of 
sentiment into his, and calls into play every 
faculty of mind and body of which his charac- 
ters are susceptible, with greater subtilty and 
intensity of feeling. Dryden's lines, 

<' A fiery soal that working out its way 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay. 
And o'er-inform'd the tenement of clay — " 

do not exactly answer to Raphael's character, 
which is mild and thoughtful rather than fiery ; 
nor is there any want either of grace or grandeur 
in his figures: but the passage describes the 
" o'er-informing " spirit that breathes through 
them, and the unequal struggle of the expression 
to vent itself by more than ordinary physical 
means. Raphael lived a much shorter time than 
Michael Angelo, who also lived long after him ; 
and there is no comparison between the number, 
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the variety, or the finished elegance of their 
works.* Michael Angelo possibly lost himself 
in the material and instrumental part of art, in 
embodying a technical theory, or in acquiring 
the grammar of different branches of study, ex- 
celling in knowledge and in gravity of pretension; 
whereas Raphael gave himself up to the diviner 
or lovelier impulse that breathes its soul over 
the face of things, being governed by a sense of 
reality and of general truth. There is nothing 
exclusive or repulsive in Raphael; he is open 
to all impressions alike, and seems to identify 
himself with whatever he saw that arrested his 
attention or could interest others. Michael 
Angelo studied for himself, and raised objects 
to the standard of his conception, by a formula 
or system: Raphael invented for others, and 
was guided only by sympathy with them. 
Michael Angelo was painter, sculptor, architect; 
but he might be said to make of each art a 
shrine, in which to build up the stately and 
gigantic stature of his own mind : — Raphael was 
only a painter, but in that one art he seemed to 

* The oil -pictures attributed to Michael Angelo are meagre 
and pitiful ; such as that of the Fates at Florence. Another 
of Witches, at Cardinal Fesch's at Rome, is like what the 
late Mr Barry would have admired and imitated — dingy, 
coarse, and vacant. 
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pour out all the treasures and various excellence 
of nature, grandeur, and scope of design, exqui- 
site finishing, force, grace, delicacy, the strength 
of man, the softness of woman, the playfulness 
of infancy, thought, feeling, invention, imitation, 
labour, ease, and every quality that can dis- 
tinguish a picture, except colour. Michael 
Angelo, in a word, stamped his own character on 
his works, or recast Nature in a mould of his 
own, leaving out much that was excellent: 
Raphael received his inspiration frqm without, 
and his genius caught the lambent flame of 
grace, of truth, and grandeur, which are re- 
flected in his works with a light clear, trans- 
parent and unfading. 

Z. Will you mention one or two things that 
particularly struck you ? 

H. There is a figure of a man leading a horse 
in the Attila, which I think peculiarly charac- 
teristic. It is an ordinary face and figure, in a 
somewhat awkward dress : but he seems as if he 
had literally walked into the picture at that 
instant ; he is looking forward with a mixture 
of earnestness and curiosity, as if the scene were 
passing before him, and every part of his figure 
and dress is flexible and in motion, pliant to 
the painter's plastic touch. This figure, so 
unconstrained and free, animated, salient, put 
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me in mind, compared with the usual atiffnefla 
and shackles of the art, of chain-^armour used 
by the knights of old instead of coat«of-mail. 
Raphael's fresco figures seem the least of all 
others taken from plaster-casts; this is more 
than can be said of Michael Angelo's, which 
might be taken from, or would serve for, very 
noble ones. The horses in the same picture 
also delight me. Though dumb, they appear 
as though they could speak, and were privy to 
the import of the scene. Their inflated nostrils 
and speckled skins are like a kind of proud 
flesh ; or they are animals spiritualised. In the 
Miracle of Bolsano is that group of children, 
round-faced, smiling, with large-orbed eyes, 
like infancy nestling tn the arms of affection ; 
the studied elegance of the choir of tender 
novices, with all their sense of the godliness of 
their function and the beauty of holiness ; and 
the hard, liny, individual portraits of priests 
and cardinals on the right hand, which have the 
same life, spirit, boldness and marked character, 
as if you could have looked in upon the assem- 
bled conclave. Neither painting nor popery 
ever produced any thing finer. There is the 
utmost hardness and materiality of outline, with 
a spirit of fire. The School of Athens is fiill of 
striking parts and ingenious coutraats; but I 
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prefer to it the Convocation of Saints, with that 
noble circle of Prophets and Apostles in the 
sky, on whose bent foreheads and downcast eyes 
you see written the City of the Blest^ the beatific 
presence of the Most High and the Glory here- 
aflter to be revealed, a solemn brightness and 
a fearful dream, and that scarce less inspired 
circle of sages canonised here on earth, poets, 
heroes, and philosophers, with the painter him^ 
self, entering on one side like the recording 
angel, smiling in yoiUMul beauty, and scarce 
conscious of «he scene he has embodied, if 
there is a &ilure in any of these frescoes, it is, 
I think, in the Parnassus, in which there is 
something quaint and afiected. In the St Peter 
delivered from prison, he has burst with ftem- 
brandt into the dark chambers ^ fiight, and 
thrown a glory round them. In the story of 
Cupid and Psyche, at the Little Farnese, he has, 
i think, even surpassed himself in a certaiii 
swelling and voluptuous grace, as if beauty 
grew and ripened under his touch, and the v^ 
gemios of ancient fable hovered over his enar 
moured pencil. 

X. I believe yoa when you praise^ not always 
when you condemn. Was there any thing eJse 
that you ' saw to give you a higher idea of him 
«han the »peci«»ens we have in this eountry ? 
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H. Nothing superior to the Cartoons for bold- 
ness of design and execution ; but I think his 
best oil pictures are abroad, though I had seen 
most of them before in the Louvre. I had not, 
however, seen the Crowning of the Vii^in, which 
is in the picture-gallery of the Vatican, and 
appears to me one of his very highest-wrought 
pictures. The Virgin in the clouds is of an 
admirable sedateness and dignity, and over the 
throng of breathing faces below there is poured 
a stream of joy and fervid devotion that can be 
compared to nothing but the golden light that 
evening skies pour on the edges of the surging 
waves. " Hope elevates, and joy brightens their 
every feature." The Foligno Virgin was at Paris, 
in which I cannot say I am quite satisfied with 
the Madonna ; it has rather a precieuse expres- 
sion ; but I know not enough how to admire the 
innumerable heads of cherubs surrounding her, 
touched in with such care and delicacy, yet so as 
scarcely to be perceptible except on close inspec- 
tion, nor that figure of the winged cherub 
below, ofiering the casket, and with his round, 
chubby face and limbs as Ml of rosy health and 
joy, as the cup is full of the juice of the purple 
vine. There is another picture of his I will 
mention, the Leo X in the Palace Pitti, " on his 
front engraven thought and public care ; " and 
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again^ that little portrait in a cap in the Louvre, 
muffled in thought and buried in a kind of 
mental chiaro scuro. When I think of these 
and so many other of his inimitable works, 
** scattered like stray-gifts o'er the earth," meet- 
ing our thoughts half-way, and yet carrying 
them farther than we should have been able 
of ourselves, enriching, refining, exalting all 
around, I am at a loss to find motives for equal 
admiration or gratitude in what Michael Angelo 
has left, though his Prophets and Sibyls on the 
walls of the Sistine Chapel are thumping make- 
weights thrown into the opposite scale. It is 
nearly impossible to weigh or measure their dif- 
ferent merits. Perhaps Michael Angelo*s works, 
in their vastness and unity, may give a greater 
blow to some imaginations and lift the mind 
more out of itself, though accompanied with less 
delight or food for reflection, resembling the 
rocky precipice, whose ** stately height though 
bare " overlooks the various excellence and 
beauty of subjected art. 

Z. I do not think your premises warrant your 
conclusion. If what yo'u have said of each is 
true, I should give the undoubted preference to 
Raphael as at least the greater painter, if not 
the greater man. I must prefer the finest face 
to the largest mask. 
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H» I wish you eouU see and judge for youir- 
self. 

L. I prythee do not mock me. Proceed witb 
yoor account. Was there nothing else worth 
mentioning after Raphael and Miehael Angelo? 

H. So much, that it has slipped from my 
memory. There are the finest statiies in the 
world there^ and they are scattered and put into 
niches or separate little rooms for effect^ and not 
congregated together lake a meeting ^ the 
marble gods of mythoI<^, as was the ease in 
the Lottvre« There are some of Canova's, 
worked up to a high pitch of perfection, which 
might just as well ha^e been left alone— and 
these are none, I think, equal- to the Elgin mar- 
hies. A hath of one of the Antonines, of solid 
por^yry and as large as a good-^iMd room» 
struck me as thc^strongest proof of ancient n^^- 
ttsfitcence. The bu^ aore innumierable, inimit- 
abky have a breathing clearness sad transpa- 
rency, revive ancient histwry, and axe very like 
actual English heads and characters* The in- 
scriptions alone on fragments of antique marble 
would fumi^ years of study to the curk»Os ot 
kamed in that way. The vases are most ele^ 
gant — of proportioM and materials unrivalled in 
taste and in vali^. There are some ti^pestry 
copies of the Cartoons, very glaring and un- 
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pleasant to look at The room containing the 
coloured maps of Italy, done about three hun- 
dred years ago, is one of the longest and most 
striking ; and the passing through it with the 
green hillocks, rivers s^d mountains on its 
spotty sides, is like going a delightful and vari- 
ous journey. You recall or anticipate the most 
interesting scenes and objects. Out of the win- 
dings of these long straggling galleries, you look 
down into a labyrinih of inner and of outer 
courts, or catch the Dome of St Peter's adjoin- 
ing (Eke a huge shadow), or gaze at the distant 
anxphitheatre of hdlls surrounding the Sacred 
City, wMch excite a pleasing awe, whether con- 
sider^i as the haxints of banditti or from a re- 
coUeetioiai of the womdrems scene, the hallowed 
spoit^ on which tbey have overk>oked tot ages, 
Imperial or Papal Rcme,. or her eommoowealth, 
more august ihaa either. Here also in one 
chamber of the Yaticali is a rocftn stuffed full of 
artists, copying the Transfigcuration, or the St 
Jerome of Domeniehiiio, spitting, shrugging^ 
and taking snuff, admiring their own perform- 
ances and sneering at those of their neighbours ; 
and on certain days of the week the whole range 
of the rooms is thrown open without reserve to 
the entire population of Rome and its environs, 
priests and peasants, with heads not unlike those 
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th^t gleam from the walls, perfect in expression 
and in costume, and young peasant girls in 
clouted shoes with looks of pleasure, timidity 
and wonder, such as those with which Raphael 
himself, from the portraits of him, might be 
supposed to have hailed the dawn of heaven- 
bom art. There is also (to mention small works 
with great) a portrait of George the Fourth in 
his robes (a present to his Holiness) turned into 
an outer room ; and a tablet erected by him in 
St Peter's, to the memory of James III. Would 
you believe it? Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine, 
when he saw the averted looks of the good 
people of England as they proclaimed his 
Majesty James III in any of the towns through 
which they passed, would not have believed it. 
Fergus Mac Ivor, when in answer to the cryer 
of the court, who repeated " Long live King 
George!** he retorted, "Long live King James T 
would not have believed it possible ! 

L. Hang your politics. 

H. Never mind, if they do not hang me. 
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ESSAY XXI. 

ON THE SPIRIT OF MONARCHY. 



*' Strip it of iU exttmals, and whmt is it but a >itf f * 

Charade m Uuward SfA/tirr. 

** As for poUticsi I thiol: poets tan TVrus by nature, lupposing them 
to be by moire poets. T&e bte of an indiTldual penoo or hmSfy, Aat 
bi* wont a eroirv Av iiany sueeesrfou^ k an ioeiinacieii greiitif adapOed 
to* the frnoilul tribe. On the other handy mathematieiaosy abstract 
reaaoners, of no manner of attachment to persons, at least to the tiiible 
paMr of Kbeo, but prodigiondy devoCed to Che ideas of Tirtue, Ifberty^ andP 
80^ forth, are generally fFU^. It happens lyesably enough t» tbig 
maxim, that the Whigs are friends to that wiaey plodding, unpoetical 
people, the Dufch.**— 5X<iu<SimeVXs<Ar«, 1740. 



The SpirH of Monardiyr ittenr is nodiing^ but 
tbe civrkig' in the human mind after liie 
ScBBxble and tbe^ One^ It is not sv ni»ck « 
matter of state-oecessitjr (ff policy, aa a natural 
mfirmity,^ b. diaeaaev a felse appetite in ib» 
papufan: tedrngy wliieh mast be gratified. Man. 
» an individaal animal with sanra«r fiumltiec^ 
but infinite deiirea, wUdi ke 10 cnxioiia to 
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concentrate in some one object within the grasp 
of his imagination, and where, if he cannot be 
all that he wishes himself, he may at least con- 
template his own pride, vanity, and passions, 
displayed in their most extravagant dimensions 
in a being no bigger and no better than him- 
self. Each individual would (were it in his 
power) be a king, a God : but as he cannot, 
the next best thing is to see this reflex image 
of his self-love, the darling passion of his breast, 
realized, embodied out of himself in the first 
object he can lay his hands on for the purpose. 
The slave admires the tyrant, because the last is, 
what the first would be. He surveys himself all 
over in the glass of royalty. The swelling, 
bloated, self-importance of the one is the very 
counter-part and ultimate goal of the abject ser- 
vility of the other. But both hate mankind for 
the same reason, because a respect for humanity 
is a diversion to their inordinate self-love, and 
die idea of the general good is a check to the 
gross intemperance of passion. The worthless- 
ness of the object does not diminish but irritate 
the propensity to admire. It serves to pamper 
our imagination equally, and does not provoke 
our envy. All we want is to aggrandize our 
own vain-glory at second hand ; and the less of 
real superiority or excellence there is in the 
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person we fix upon as our proxy in this dra'- 
matic exhibition, the more easily can We change 
places with him, and fancy ourselves as good 
as he. Nay, the descent favours the rise ; and 
we heap our tribute of applause the higher, in 
proportion as it is a free gift. An idol is not 
the worse for being of coarse materials; a king 
should be a common-place man. Otherwise, he 
is superior in his own nature, and not depen- 
dent on our bounty or caprice. Man is a 
poetical animal, and delights in fiction. We 
like to have scope for the exercise of our mere 
will. We make kings of men, and Gods of 
stocks and stones : we are not jealous of the 
creatures of our own hands. We only want 
a peg or loop to hang our idle fancies on, a 
puppet to dress up, a lay -figure to paint from. 
It is " Thing Ferdinand, and not King Fer- 
dinand," as it was wisely and wittily observed. 
We ask only for the stage effect ; we do not 
^o behind the scenes, or it would go hard with 
many of our prejudices I We see the symbols 
of Majesty, we enjoy the pomp, we crouch 
before the power, we walk in the procession, 
and make part of the pageant, and we say in 
our secret hearts, there is nothing but accident 
that prevents us from being at the head of it. 
There is something in the mock-sublimity of 
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thrones, wonderfully oongeoial to the human 
mind. Every man feels that he could sit 
there ; every man feels that he could look big 
there; every man feels that he could bow 
there ; every man feels that he could play the 
monarch there. The transition is so easy, and 
so delightful ! The imi^nation keeps pace with 
royal state, 

** And by the Vision splendid 
U on it! way mtteoded.*' 

The Madman in Hogarth who fancies himself a 
king, is not a solitary instance of this species of 
hallucination. Almost every true and loyal 
subject holds such a barren sceptre in his band ; 
and the meanest of the rabble, as he runs by 
the monarch's side, has wit enough to think — 
" There goes my royal self f* From the most 
absolute despot to the lowest slave there is but 
one step (no, not one) in point of real merit. As 
(ax as truth or reason is concerned, they might 
change situations to-morrow — nay, they con- 
stantly do so without the smallest loss or benefit 
to mankind ! Tyranny, in a word, is a farce got 
•up for the entertainment of poor human nature ; 
and it might pass very well, if it did not so ofiten 
turn into a tragedy. 

We onee heard a celebrated and elegant his- 
torian and a hearty Whig declare, he liked a 
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king like George III better than fiuch a one as 
Buonaparte ; because, in the form^ cafie» there 
was nothing to overawe the imaginatiwi but 
birth and situation ; whereas he could not so 
easily brook the double superiority of the other, 
mental as well as adventitious. So does the 
spirit of independence 4u&d the leyelling pri4e of 
intellect join in with the servile rage of the 
vulgar ! This is the advantage which an here- 
ditary has over an elective monarchy: for there 
is no end of the dispute about precedence while 
merit is supposed to determine it, each man lay- 
ing claim to this in his own person; so that 
there is no other way to set aside all controversy 
and heart-burnings, but by pBecludmg moral and 
intellectual qualifications altogether, and xefer- 
ring the choice to accident, and giving the pre- 
ference to a nonentity. ^* A good king,'' says 
Swift, '' should be, in all othex xespects, a meore 
cypher.'* 

It has been remarked, as a peculiarity in 
modem criticism, that th^ courtly and loysd 
make a point of crying up Mr Yenmg, as col 
actor, and equally xunnisig^ down Mr Kean ; and 
it has been conjectured in consequence l^at 
Mr Kean was a vFaitioaL Truly, he is not a 
radical politician ; bat what is as bad, he is a 
xadical actor. He saivours too mudd «£ the 
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reality. He is not a mock-tragedian, an auto- 
maton player — he is something besides his p^ira- 
phernalia. He has ^' that within which passes 
shew." There is not a particle of affinity between 
him and the patrons of the court-writers. Mr 
Young, on the contrary, is the very thing — all 
assumption and strut and measured pomp, full 
of self-importance, void of truth and nature, the 
mask of the characters he takes, a pasteboard 
figure, a stiff piece of wax-work. He fills the 
throne of tragedy, not like an upstart or usurper, 
but as a matter of course, decked out in his 
plumes of feathers, and robes of state, stuck into 
a posture, and repeating certain words by rote. 
Mr Kean has a heart in his bosom, beating with 
human passion (a thing for the great " to fear, 
not to delight in !") he is a living man, and not 
an artificial one. How should those, who look 
to the surface, and never probe deeper, endure 
him ? He is the antithesis of a court-actor. It 
is the object there to suppress and varnish over 
the feelings, not to give way to them. His overt 
manner must shock them, and be thought a 
breach of all decorum. They are in dread of 
his fiery humours, of coming near his Voltaic 
Battery — they choose rather to be roused gently 
from their self-complacent apathy by the appli- 
cation of Metallic Tractors. They dare not 
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trust their delicate nerves within the estuary of 
the passions, but would slumber out their torpid 
existence in a calm, a Dead Sea — the air of 
which extinguishes life and motion ! 

Would it not be hard upon a little girl, who 
is busy in dressing up a favourite doll, to pull 
it in pieces before her face in order to show her 
the bits of wood, the wool, and rags it is com- 
posed of? So it would be hard upon that great 
baby, the world, to take any of its idols to pieces, 
and show that they are nothing but painted wood. 
Neither of them would thank you, but consider 
the offer as an insult. The little girl knows as 
well as you do that her doll is a cheat ; but she 
shuts her eyes to it, for she finds her account in 
keeping up the deception. Her doll is her pretty 
little self. In its glazed eyes, its cherry cheeks, 
its flaxen locks, its finery and its baby-house, 
she has a fairy vision of her own future charms, 
her future triumphs, a thousand hearts led cap- 
tive, and an establishment for life. Harmless 
illusion ! that can create something out of 
nothing, can make that which is good for 
nothing in itself so fine in appearance, and 
clothe a shapeless piece of deal-board with the 
attributes of a divinity ! But the great world 
has been doing little else but playing at make" 
believe all its life-time. For several thousand 
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years its chief rage was to paint larger pieces of 
wood and smear them with gore and call them 
Gods and offer victims to them — slaughtered 
hecatombs, the fat of goats and oxen^ or human 
sacrifices — shewing in this its love of shew, of 
cruelty, and imposture; and woe to him who 
should ^'peep through the blanket of the dark to 
cry, Hold^ holdy — Great is Diana oftheEphesians, 
was the answer in all ages. It was in vain to 
represent to them, *^ Your Gods have eyes but 
they see not, ears but they hear not, neither do 
they understand" — ^the more stupid, brutidi, 
helpless, and contemptible they were, the more 
furious, bigotted, and implacable were their 
votaries in their behalf.* The more absurd the 
fiction, the louder was the noise made to hide it — 
the more mischievous its tendency, the more did 
it excite all the phrenzy of the passions. Supersti- 
tion nursed, with peculiar zeal, her ricketty, de- 
formed, and preposterous offspring. She passed by 
the nobler races of animals even, to pay divine 
honours to the odious and unclean — she took 
toads and serpents, cats, rats, dogs, crocodiles, 
goats and monkeys, and hugged them to her 

* " Of whatsoe'er descent his Godhead be. 
Stocky stone, or other homely pedigree. 
In his defence his servants are as bold 
As if be bad been made of beaten gold."— >DaTDBN. 
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bosom, and dandled them into deities, and set 
up altars to them, and drenched the earth with 
tears and blood in their defence ; and those who 
did not believe in them were cursed, aind were 
forbidden the use of bread, of fire, and water, 
and to worship them was piety, and their images 
were held saeted, and their race became Gods in 
perpetuity and by divine right. To touch them, 
was sacrilege : to kill them, deaths even in your 
own defence- If they stung you, you must die : 
if they infested the land with their numbers 
and their pollutions, there was no remedy. The 
nuisance was iiitolel^ble, impassive, imnioTtal. 
Fear, religious horror, disgust, hatred, height- 
ened the flame of bigotry and intolerance. 
There was nothing so odious or contemptible btit 
it found a satictuary in the more odious and 
contemptible perversity of human nature. The 
barbarous Gods of antiquity reigned in contempt 
of their worshippers ! 

This ganae was carried on through all the first 
ages of the world, and is still kept up in many 
parts of it ; and it is impossible to describe the 
wars, massactes, horrors, miseries and crimes, 
to which it gave colour, sanctity, and sway. The 
idea of a God, beneficent and just, the invisible 
maker of all things, was abhorrent to their gross, 
material notions. No, they must have Gods of 
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their own making, that they could see and 
handle, that they knew to be nothing in them- 
selves but senseless images, and these they 
daubed over with the gaudy emblems of their 
own pride and passions, and these they lauded 
to the skies, and grew fierce, obscene, frantic 
before them, as the representatives of their sordid 
ignorance and barbaric vices. Truth, Good, 
were idle names to them, without a meaning. 
They must have a lie, a palpable, pernicious lie, 
to pamper their crude, unhallowed conceptions 
with, and to exercise the untameable fierceness 
of their wills. The Jews were the only people 
of antiquity who were withheld from running 
headlong into this abomination; yet so strong 
was the propensity in them (from inherent 
frailty as well as neighbouring example) that it 
could only be curbed and kept back by the 
hands of Omnipotence.* At length, reason 
prevailed over imagination so far, that these 
brute idols and their altars were overturned : it 
was thought too much to set up stocks and 
stones. Golden Calves and Brazen Serpents, as 
bona fide Gods and Goddesses, which men were 

*They would have a king in Bpite of the devil. The 
image-worship of the Papists is a batch of the same leaveo. 
The apish ness of man's nature would not let even the Cbrii- 
tian religion escape. 
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to fall down and worship at their peril — and 
Pope long after summed up the merits of the 
whole mythologic tribe in a handsome distich — 

** Gods partial, changeful, passi<)nate, unjust, 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge, or lust." 

It was thought a bold stride to divert the course 
of our imaginations, the overflowings of our 
enthusiasm, our love of the mighty and the 
marvellous, from the dead to the living subject^ 
and there we stick. We have got living idols^ 
instead of dead ones ; and we fancy that they 
are real, and put faith in them accordingly! 
Oh, Reason ! when will thy long minority 
expire ? It is not now the fashion to make Godd 
of wood and stone and brass, but we make kingd 
of common men, and are proud of our own 
handy-work. We take a child from his birth, 
and we agree, when he grows up to be a man, 
to heap the highest honours of the state upon 
him, and to pay the most devoted homage to his 
will. Is there any thing in the person, " any 
mark, any likelihood," to warrant this sovereign 
awe and diread ? No : he may be little better 
than an ideot, little short of a madman, and yet 
he is no less qualified for king.* If he can 

*'^In fact, the argument drawn from the supposed in-* 
capacity of the people against a representative Government, 
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contrive to pass the College of Physicians^ the 
Heralds' College dub him divine. Can we make 
any given individual taller or stronger or wiser 
than other men, or different in any respect from 
what nature intended him to be ? No ; but we 
can make a king of him. We cannot add a cubit 
to the stature, or instil a virtue into the minds 
of monarchs — but we can piit a sceptre into 
their hands, a crown upon their heads, we can 

comes with the worst grace id the world from the patrons 
and admirers of hereditary government. Surely, if govern- 
ment were a thing requiring the utmost stretch of genius, wis- 
dom, and virtue tq carry it on, the office of King would never 
even have heen dreamt of as hereditary, any more than tha^ 
of poet, painter, or philosopher. It is easy here * for the son 
to tread in the Sire's steady steps.* It requires nothing hut 
the will to do it. Extraordinary talents are not once looked 
for. Nay, a person, who would never have risen by natural 
abilities to the situation of churchwarden or parish beadle, 
succeeds by unquestiqnable right to the possession of a 
throne, and wields the energies of an empire, or decides the 
fate of the world with the smallest possible share of human 
understanding. The line of distinction which separates the 
regal purple from the slabberingrbib is sometimes fine indeed ; 
as we see in the etise of the two Ferdinands. Any one above 
tl^e ranlf of an ifleot is supposed capable pf exercising the 
highest functions of royal state* Yet these are the persons 
who talk of the people as a swinish multitude, and taunt them 
with their want of refinement and philosophy." — YeUaw 
Thoarfx p. 84. 
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set them on an eminence, we can surround them 
with circumstance^ we can aggrandise them with 
power, we can pamper their appetites, we can 
pander to their wills. We can do every thing 
to exalt them in external rank and station — 
nothing to lift them one step higher in the scale 
of moral or intellectual excellence. Education 
does not give capacity or temper; and the 
education of kings is not especially directed to 
useful knowledge or liberal sentiment. What 
then is the state of the case? The highest 
respect of the community and of every individual 
in it is paid and is due of right there, where 
perhaps not an idea can take root, or a single 
virtue be engrafted. Is not this to erect a 
standard of esteem directly opposite to that of 
mind and morals? The lawful monarch may 
be the best or the worst inan in his dominions, 
he may be the wisest or the weakest, the wittiest 
or the stupidest : still he is equally entitled to 
our homage as king, for it is the place and 
power we bow to, and not the man. He may be 
a sublimation of all the vices and diseases of the 
human heart; yet we are not to say so, 
we dare not even think so. " Fear God, and 
honour the King," is equally a maxim at all 
times and seasons. The personal character of 
the king has nothing to do with the question. 
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Thus the extrinsic is set up oyer the intrinsic 
by authority: wealth and interest lend their 
countenance to gilded vice and infamy on prin- 
ciple, and outward show and advantages become 
the symbols and the standard of respect in de* 
spite of useful qualities or well-directed efforts 
through all ranks and gradations of society. 
^^ From the crown of the head to the sole of the 
foot there is no soundness left." The whole 
style of moral thinking, feeling, acting, is in a 
false tone — is hollow, spurious, meretricious. 
Virtue, says Montesquieu, is the principle of re- 
publics; honour, of a monarchy. But it is 
" honour dishonourable, sin-bred '* — it is the 
honour of trucking a principle for a place, of 
exchanging our honest convictions for a ribbon 
or a garter. The business of life is a scramble 
for unmerited precedence. Is not the highest 
respect entailed, the highest station filled with- 
out any possible proofs or pretensions to public 
spirit or public principle ? Shall not the next 
places to it be secured by the sacrifice of them ? 
It is the order of the day, the imderstood eti- 
quette of courts and kingdoms. For the servants 
of the crown to presume on merit, when the 
crown itself is held as an heir-loom by prescrip- 
tion, is a kind of lese majeatiy an indirect attain- 
der of the title to the succession. Are not all 
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eyes turned to the sun of court-favour ? Who 
would not then reflect its smile by the perform- 
ance of any acts which can avail in the eye of 
the great, and by the surrender of any virtue, 
which attracts neither notice nor applause? 
The stream of corruption begins at the fountain- 
head of court-influence. The sympathy of man- 
kind is that on which all strong feeling and 
opinion floats ; and this sets in full in every ab- 
solute monarchy to the side of tinsel show and 
iron-handed power, in contempt and defiance of 
right and wrong. The right and the wrong are 
of little consequence, compared to the in and 
the out. The distinction between Whig and 
Tory is merely nominal : neither have their 
country one bit at heart. Phaw ! we had forgot 
— Our British monarchy is a mixed, and the 
only perfect form of government ; and therefore 
what is here said cannot properly apply to it. 
But Might before Right is the motto blazoned 
on the front of unimpaired and undivided 
Sovereignty ! — 

A court is the centre of fashion ; and no less 
so, for being the sink of luxury and vice — 

"Of outward shew 

Elaborate, of inwaid less exact.'* 

The. goods of fortune, the baits of power, the 
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indulgences of vanity, may be accumulated 
without end, and the taste for them increases as 
it is gratified : the love of virtue, the pursuit of 
truth, grow stale and dull in the dissipation of a 
court. Virtue is thought crabbed and morose, 
knowledge pedantic, while every sense is pam- 
pered, and every folly tolerated. Every thing 
tends naturally to personal aggrandisement and 
imrestrained self-will. It is easier for monarchs 
as well as other men ^^to tread the primrose 
path of dalliance " than ^' to scale the steep and 
thorny road to heaven/' The vices, when they 
have leave from power and authority, go greater 
lengths than the virtues; example justifies 
almost every excess, and ^^ nice customs curtesy 
to great kings/' What chance is there that 
monarchs should not yield to the temptations of 
gallantry then, when youth and beauty are as 
wax ? What female heart can indeed withstand 
the attractions of a throne — ^the smile that melts 
all hearts, the air that awes rebellion, the frown 
that kings dread, the hand that scatters &iry 
wealth, that bestows titles, places, honour, power, 
the breast on which the star glitters, the head 
circled with a diadem, whose dress dazzles with 
its richness and its taste, who has nations at his 
command, senates at his controul, ^^ in form and 
motion so express and admirable, in action how 
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like Qn angel, in apprehension how like a God ; 
the beauty of the world, the paragon of ani- 
malB 1 " The power of resistance is so much the 
less, where feshion extends impunity to the frail 
offender, and screens the loss of character. 

** Vice is undone, if she forgets her birth. 

And stoops from angels to the dregs of earth ; 
But 'ds the fall degrades her to a whore : 
Let greatness own her, and she's mean no more. 
Her birth, her beauty, crowds and courts confess. 
Chaste matrons praise her, and grave bishops bless. 
In golden chains the willing world she draws. 
And her»the Gospel is, and hers the laws.*** 

* A lady of quality abroad, in allusipii to the gallantries 
of the reigning Prince, being told, '< I suppose it will be your 
turn next ? " said, " No, I hope not ; for you know it is im- 
possible to refuse r' What a satire on the court and fashion- 
ables ! If this be true, female virtue in the blaze of royalty 
Is no more than the moth in the candle, or ice in the sun's 
ray. What will the great themselves say to it, in whom at 
this rate, 

" the same luck holds, 

They all are subjects, courtiers, and cuckolds! " 

Out upon it I We'll not believe it. Alas I poor virtue, what 
is to become of the very idea of it, if we are to be told that 
every man within the precincts of a palace is an hypothetical 
cuckold, or holds his wife's virtue in trust for the Prince ? 
We entertain no doubt that many ladies of quality have re- 
sisted the importunities of a throne, and that many more 
wouid do so in private life, if they had the desired opportu- 
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The air of a court is not assuredly that which is 
most fevourable to the practice of self-denial 
and strict morality. We increase the tempta- 
tions of wealth, of power, and pleasure a 
thousand-fold, while we can give no additional 
force to the antagonist principles of reason, dis- 
interested integrity and goodness of heart. Is 
it to be wondered at that courts and palaces have 
produced so many monsters of avarice, cruelty, 
and lust ? The adept in voluptuousness is not 
likely to be a proportionable proficient in 
humanity. To feed on plate or be^ clothed in 
purple, is not to feel for the hungry and the 
naked. He who has the greatest power put into 
his hands, will only become more impatient of 
any restraint in the use of it. To have the wel- 
fare and the lives of millions placed at our dis- 
posal, is a sort of warrant, a challenge to squan- 
der them without mercy. An arbitrary monarch 
set over the heads of his fellows does not identify 

nity: nay, we have been assored by several that a king 
would no more be able to prevail with them than any other 
roan ! If however there is any foundation for the above in- 
sinuation, it throws no small light on the Spirit of Monarchy, 
which by the supposition implies in it the virtual surrender 
of the whole sex at discretion ; and at the same time accounts 
perhaps for the indifference shown by some monarchs in 
availing themselves of so mechanical a privilege. 
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himself with theniy or learn to comprehend their 
rights or sympathise with their interests, but 
looks down upon them as of a different species 
from himself, as insects crawling on the face of 
the earth, that he may trample on at his plea- 
sure, or if he spares them, it is an act of royal 
grace; — he is besotted with power, blinded 
with prerogatix e, an alien to his nature, a traitor 
to his trust, and instead of being the organ of 
public feeling and public opinion, is an excres- 
cence and an anomaly in the state, a bloated 
mass of morbid huniours atid proud flesh ! A 
constitutional king, on the other hand, is a ser- 
vant of the public, a representative of the 
people's wants and wishes, dispensing justice 
and mercy according to law. Such a monarch 
is the King of England ! Such was his late, 
and such is his present Majesty George 
the IVth !— 

Let us take the Spirit of Monarchy in its 
highest state of exaltation, in the moment of its 
proudest triumph —a Coronation-day. We now 
see it in our mind's eye ; the preparation of 
weeks — the expectation of months — the seats, 
the privileged places, are occupied in the ob- 
scurity of night, and in silence— the day dawns 
slowly, big with the hope of Ceesar and of Rome 
— the golden censers are set in order, the tables 
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groan with splendour and with luxury — ^within 
the inner space the rows of peeresses are set, 
and revealed to the eye decked out in ostrich 
feathers and pearls, like beds of lilies sparkling 
with a thousand dew-drops — the marshals and 
the heralds are in motion — ^the fiiU organ, ma- 
jestic, peals forth the Coronation Anthem — every 
thing is ready — and all at once the Majesty of 
kingdoms bursts upon the astonished sight*— his 
person is swelled out with all the gorgeousness 
of dress, and swathed in bales of silk and golden 
tissues — the bow with which he greets the as- 
sembled multitude, and the representatives of 
foreign kings, is the climax of conscious dignity, 
bending gracefully on its own bosom, and in- 
stantly thrown back into the sightless air, as if 
asking no recognition in return — the oath of 
mutual fealty between him and his people is 
taken — the fairest flowers of female beauty p^- 
cede the Sovereign, scattering roses ; the sons of 
princes page his heels, holding up the robes of 
crimson and ermine — he staggers and reels 
under the weight of royal pomp, and of a 
nation's eyes ; and thus the pageant is launched 
into the open day, dazzling the sun, whose beams 
seem beaten back by the sun of royalty— there 
were the warrior, the statesman, and the mitred 
head — there was Prince Leopold, like a panther 
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in its dark glossy pride, and Castlereagh, clad 
in triumphant smiles and snowy satin, unstained 
with his own blood — the louc^trumpet brays, the 
cannon roars, the spires are mad with music, the 
stones in the street are startled at the presence 
of a king :— the crowd press on, the metropolis 
heaves like a sea in restless motion, the air is 
thick with loyalty's quick pants in its monarch's 
arms — all eyes drink up the sight, all tongues 
reverberate the sound — • 

''A present deity they shout arouad, 
A present deity the vaulted roofs rebound ! '* 

What does it all amount to ? A show — a thea- 
trical spectacle ! What does it prove ? That a 
king is crowned, that a king is dead ! What is 
the moral to be drawn from it, that is likely to 
sink into the heart of a nation ? That greatness 
consists in finery, and that supreme merit is the 
dower of birth and fortune I It is a form, a 
ceremony to which each successor to the throne 
is entitled in his turn as a matter of right 
Does it depend on the inheritance of virtue, on 
the acquisition of knowledge in the new 
monarch, whether he shall be thus exalted in 
the eyes of the people? No : — ^to say so is not 
only an offence in manners, but a violation of 
the laws. The king reigns in contempt of any 
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such pragmatical distinctions. They are set 
aside, proscribed, treasonable, as it relates to the 
august person of tlie monarch ; what is likely to 
become of them in the minds of the people ? A 
Coronation overlays and drowns all such con- 
siderations for a generation to come, and so fox 
it serves its purpose well. It debauches the un- 
derstandings of the people, and makes them the 
slaves of sense and show. It laughs to scorn 
and tramples upon every other claim to distinc- 
tion or respect. Is the chief person in the 
pageant a tyrant ? It does not lessen, but ag- 
grandise him to the imagination. Is he the 
king of a free people ? We make up in love 
and loyalty what we want in fear. Is he young? 
He borrows understanding and experience from 
the learning and tried wisdom of councils and 
parliaments. Is he old ? He leans upon the 
youth and beauty that attend his triumph. Is 
he weak ? Armies support him with their 
myriads. Is he diseased ? What is health to a 
staff of physicians ? Does he die ? The truth 
is out, and he is then — ^nothing ! 

There is a cant among court-sycophants of 
calling all those who are opposed to them ^^ the 
rabble," ''fellows^' ''miscreants,'' &c. This 
shows the grossness of their ideas of all true 
merit, and the false standard of rank and power 
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by which they measure every thiog ; like foot- 
men, who suppose their masters must be gentle- 
men, and that the rest of the world are low 
people. Whatever is opposed to power, they 
think despicable; whatever suffers oppression, 
they think deserves it. They are ever ready to 
side with the strong, to insult and trample on 
the weak. This is with us a pitiful fashion of 
thinking. They are not of the mind of Pope, 
who was so full of the opposite conviction, that he 
has even written a bad couplet to express it: — 

" Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow : 
The rest is all but leather and prunella.*' 

Those lines in Cowper also must sound very 
puerile or old-fashioned to courtly ears : — 

** The only amaranthine flower on earth 
Is virtue ; the only lasting treasure, truth.*' 

To this sentiment, however, we subscribe our 
hearts and hands. There is nothing truly liberal 
but that which postpones its own claims to those 
of propriety — or great, but that which looks out 
of itself to others. All power is but an unabated 
nuisance, a barbarous assumption, an aggravated 
injustice, that is not directed to the common 
good : all grandeur that has not something cor- 
responding to it in personal merit and heroic 
acts, is a deliberate burlesque, and an insult on 
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common sense and human nature. That which 
is true, the understanding ratifies : that which is 
good, the heart owns: all other cli^ms are 
spurious, vitiated, mischievous,^ false — fit only 
for those who are sunk below contempt, or raised 
above opinion. We hold in scorn all right-lined 
pretensions but those of rectitude. If there is 
ofience in this, we are ready to abide by it. If 
there is shame, we take it to ourselves : and we 
hope and hold that the time will come, when all 
other idols but those which represent pure truth 
and real good, will be looked upon with the 
same feelings of pity and wonder that we now 
look back to the images of Thor and Woden ! 

Really, that men bom to a throne (limited or 
unlimited) should employ the brief span of their 
existence here in doing all the mischief in their 
power, in levying cruel wars and undermining 
the liberties of the world, to prove to themselves 
and others that their pride and passions are of 
more consequence than the welfare of mankind 
at large, would seem a little astonishing, but 
that the fact is so. It is not our business to 
preach lectures to monarchs, but if we were at 
all disposed to attempt the ungracious task, we 
should do it in the words of an author who often 
addressed the ear of monarchs. 

" A man may read a sermon," says Jeremy 
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Taylor, " the best and most passionate that ever 
man preached, if he shail but enter into the 
sepulchres of kings. In the same Escurial 
where the Spanish princes live in ^eatness and 
power, and decree war or peace, they have 
wisely placed a cemetery where their ashes and 
their glory shall sleep till time shall be no 
more : and where our kings have been crowned, 
their ancestors lie interred, and they must walk 
over their grandsire's head to take his crown. 
There is an acre sown with royal seed, the copy 
of the greatest change from rich to naked, from 
ceiled roofs to arched coffins, from living like 
Gods to die like men. There is enough to cool 
the flames of lust, to abate the height of pride, 
to appease the itch of covetous desires, to sully 
and dash out the dissembling colours of a lust* 
ful, artificial, and imaginary beauty. There the 
warlike and the peaceful, the fortunate and the 
miserable, the beloved and the despised princes 
mingle their dust, and pay down their symbol 
of mortality, and tell all the world, that when 
we die our ashes shall be equal to kings, and our 
accounts shall be easier, and our pains for our 
crimes shall be less. To my apprehension, it is 
a sad record which is left by Athenseus concern- 
ing Ninus, the great Assyrian monarch, whose 
life and death is summed up in these words : 
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' Ninus, the Assyrian, had an ocean of gold, and 
other riches more than the sand in the Caspian 
sea; he never saw the stars, and perhaps he 
never desired it ; he never stirred up the holy 
fire among the Magi ; nor touched his God with 
the sacred rod, according to the laws ; he never 
offered sacrifice, nor worshipped the Deity, nor 
administered justice, nor spake to the people, 
nor numbered them ; but he was most valiant to 
eat and drink, and having mingled his wines, he 
threw the rest upon the stones. This man is 
dead : behold his sepulchre, and now hear where 
Ninus is. Sometime I was Niftus, and drew the 
breath of a living man, but now am nothing but 
clay. I have nothing but what I did eat, and what 
I served to myself in lust is all my portion: the 
wealth with which I was blest, my enemies meeting 
together shall carry away, as the mad Thyades 
carry a raw goat. I am gone to Hell ; and when 
I went thither, I carried neither gold nor horse, 
nor a silver chariot. I that wore a mitre^ am now 
a little heap of dust ! ' " — Taylor's Holy Living 
and Dying. 

THE END. . " ' : ' 
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